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THE EPISILE 


DEDICATORY: 


My Loxop, 


1 ( amongſt which, with the 
Greeks and Romans, 
I place Painting ) 40 ſo 
naturally depend upon the 
Countenance of Great Men, 
f that without their Protetion, they ſeldom take 
t Root enough to defend themſelves againſt 
; Envy 
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Envy and Ignorance : Nor, on the other 
fide; does Greatneſs it ſelf, though never fo 
Luxuriant, either fit Eaſe 1n its preſent 
Enjoyments, or live Kindly in the Memory of 
Poſterity, without thoſe Ornaments of its Pow= 


er, the Arts and Sciences. But ths Aliance 


ana-of Knowledge and Greatneſs, 1s always 
more Conſpicuous, where the Mazcenas 78 not 
only a Lover, but a Judge of the Beautzes 
of Ingemous Produttions : This being, where 
could IT have ſought a Patron, but in your 
Lordſhip, for the Improvement of an Art, 
which makes one of your chiefeſt Delights ; and 
in the Knowledge of which, you ſhow as much 
Skill as the Artiſts themſelves do in the Exe* 
cution. Secret Beauties are the preat Charm 
of Life to Dilicate Souls ; but they want mce 
Osſervers to be enjoyed ; and Pictures have 
that gular Priviledge, that though they ſeem 
Leg:ble Books, yet they are perfeit Hiero= 


glyphicks to the Vulgar, and are all alike 
Lo 
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to them, "Tis to remedy in ſome meaſure, this 
Misfortune of ſo noble an Art, that I have 
taken the pains ; your Lordſhip will ſee if you 
daign to look into this Volume, which is 
Humbly Dedicated to you : The World, I am 


HE fare, mill juſtt fie my choice of A Patron, whats 


ever they may do for the Book 1t ſelf ; for in 
your Loraſbip, beſides Nobleneſs of Birth, and 
Eminency of Fortune and Dignty, there is an 
Innate Sweetneſs and Candour, accompamed 
with a Serenity of Temper, and Firmneſs of 
Courage; which draw to you the Vows and Re= 
ſpeits of Mankind, and make Offerings of this 
Natare to be but juſt Tributes to ſo known a 
Merit. I fhould hardly, after this, dare ta 
mention my particular Obligations to your No= 
ble Family, could T hope for a more favourg= 
ble Occaſion of Expreſſing that Gratitude 
which I owe : They were laid upon me, not only 
in my Infancy, but even fome days after my 
Birth ; and ſo Generouſly contrived, that they 
are 
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are like to laſt as long as I live : And there 
fore I reckon my Dependance to be a part of 
my Bring ; and ſball as ſoon forfeit the one as 
the other : I am only ſorry that Fortune 
concurs ſo little mith my Wiſhes, as to have 
made me hitherto an Uſeleſs Servant to your 
Lordſhip, whoſe particular Merit T have al- 
ways as much Admired, as others may do the 
Splendour of your Fortune ; the Influence of 
both will, I hope, be felt by this Noble Art of 
Painting ; and I in my particular, ſhall be 
continually ſtudying how to expreſs my De= 
votion to your Lordihip's Service, mm 2 
better Manner than by barely aſſuring, as T 
An now, that I am, 


My Lord, 
Your Lordihip's moſt Humble, 
Obedient, and Obliged Servant, 


IWilham Aghonby. 
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oF the deſire of per- 
petuating our Me=- 
morys to poſterity, 
be one of the no- 
bleſt of our Aﬀecti- 
I ons here below, cer- 
tainly thoſe ARTS by which we 
attain that kind of Immortality, 
do beſt deſerve to be Cultiva- 
ted by us. Therefore Hiſtorians and 
Poets, who keep, as it were, the 
Regiſters of Fame, have always been 
6 a Courted 
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Courted by the Great and by the 
Good, as knowing that the Merit of 
their Actions depended upon their 
Pens ; but becauſe thoſe very Men 
through whole Hands ſuch Glorious 
Atchievements were to pats, might 
either be led away with Paſſton, or 
ſwayed with Prejudice, to make a falſe 
Repreſentation of them to the War42. 
Providence yet Kinder, gave us two 
Arts, which might expreſs the very 
Lines of the Face, the Air of the 
Countenance, and in it a great part 
of the Mind of all thoſe whom they 
ihould undertake to Repreſent ; and 

theſe are, Sculpture and Painting. 
Muaichael Anzgclo, the famouſeſt 
Sculptor of theſe Modern Ages, looking 
one day earneitly upon a Statue of 
St. Mark made by Donatells, after 
+ ha- 


The Preface. 
having long admired it, faid at laſt, 
That if Saint .MarK were like that Statue, 
be would have believed his Goſpel upon his 
Phyfionomy, for :t was the boneſteſt Face 
that ever was made. "Tis hard to fay, 
whether he commended the Arte, 
the Sant, or the Art it ſelf moſt by 
this Expreſſion : But this Inference 
w2 may make from it, That if the 
Faces of Heroes do exprels the Great= 
neſs of their Minds,thole Arts which 
perpetuare their Memory that way, 
are the trueſt of all Records. This 
made Alexander ſo ſollicitrous, that 
none bur Apell:: ſhould draw his Pr 
Aure: and cauſed Charles the Fifth to 
value himſelf, upon having fat three 
times to Titan, as if he had obtained 
three Victories over De2:b and Myr- 


tality. But there is in theſe Arts a 
a 2 Charm 


Mark 
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Charm for the Surviveurs as well as for 
the Dead : And who is there of a 
Vertuous MIND, or an IfAſpis- 
-ing SOUL, who is not infinitely 
pleaſed to contemplate the Lyoks, the 
Meen, the Air of thoſe who have done 
oreat things amongſt Men : the Ma- | 
jeſty. of Alexander ; the ſharp 2uickueſs 
and piercing Gelerity of Ceſar ; 
Tranquil Magnanimity of Sripio ; the 
Beauty of Cleopatra, are {till extant in 
their Statues and Medals to ſuch a 
degree, that none of the Cxriovs would 
ever £0 about to give them another 
Countenance than thoſe that have been 
tranſmitted. to.us this way. 
I thall not undertake to determine 
here,which of theſe two Arts deſerves 
our Admiration moſt : The one, 


makes Marble-Stone and Braſs ſoftand 
tender © ; the other, by a ſtrange fort 


of 
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of Inchantment, makes a little Cloth and 
Colours ſhow Living Figares, that upon 
a flat Superfiries ſeem Round, and de- 
ceives the Eye into a Belief of Solids, 
while there is nothing but Lights and 
Shadows there : But this I may fay in 
favour of the Art of Painting, whoſe 
praiſes I am now to: Celebrate, That it 
certainly is of a greater Extent than 
Sculpture, and has an Infiniter Lati- 
tude to delight us withal. 

To ſee in one Piece: the Beauty of 
the Heavens, the Verdant Glory of the 
Earth, the Order and Symmetry of Pal- 
laces and Temples ; the Sofrneſs, Warmth, 
Strength, and Tenderneſs of Naked Fi= 


gures, the Glorious Colours of Draperies 


and Dreſſes of all kinds, the Livelineſs 
of Animals ; and above all, the Expreſſi- 


on- of our- Paſſions, Cuſtoms, Manners, 
| Rites, 
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Rites, Ceremonies, Sacred and Prophane : 
All this, I fay, upon a piece of por- 
tative Cloth, eaſily carried, and as ea- 
fily placed, is a Charm ; which no 
other Art can equal. And from this 
Idza of the Art, we may naturally 
derive a Conſequence of the Admira- 
tion and Eſteem due by us to the Ar- 
tilt ; he who at the ſame time is both 
Painter, Poet, Hiſtorian, Architet, Anato= 
miſt, Mathematician, and Naturaliſt ; he 
Records the Truth, Adorns the Fable, 
Pleaſes the Fancy, Recreates the Eye, 
Touches the Svz!; and in a word, en- 
tertains you with S:Jert Inſtruftons, 
which are neither guilty of Flattery, 
nor Satyr ; and which you may ei- 
ther give over, or repeat with new 
Delight as often as you pleaſe. 

It theſe Qzalitizs do not ſufficient- 


ly 
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The Preface. 


ly recommend the Owner of them 
to our F{teem, I know not what can ; 
and yet by a {trange Fatality,ve name 
the word Painter, without reflecting 
upon his Art, and molt diſ-ingeni- 
ouſly, ſeem to place him among the 
Mechamcks, who has the belt Title to 
all the Liberal Arts. 

Antiquity did not fo ; and whoever 
{hall read the Tenth Chapter of the 
Thirty-fifth Buok of Pliny ; which js 
nothing elſe but an Eromum of this 
Art and its Artiſts, will find, thar 
Great Princes, and the moſt Digni- 
nified Magiltrates, thought Parnters 
fit to be their Companions. Alexander 
was as often found to be in Apeller's 
Painting=Room, as in his Pallace ; and to 
Oblige him, parted witi the Beauti- 
fulleſt of all his 1/treſſes, becauſe he 

fav 
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ſaw ſhe had Wounded Apelles's Heart : 
Demetrius choſe rather to Raiſe the 
Stege of Rhodes, than to ruine a Piece 
of Protogenes's, which was painted up- 
on the place where he could have 
beſt Aznoyed the Town ; and while his 
Camp was before it, would often go to 
ſee Protogenes at Work, in a little Coun- 
trey-Houſe he had within the Precinct 
of the Camp : And to ſhow the Breed- 
ing and Wit of the Painter, as well as 
the Politeneſs of the Prince, I cannot 
omit the Anſwer Protogenes gave De- 
metrius, When he asked how he durſt 
continue to Work with ſo much 
Tranquility in the midſt of the noiſe 
of Arms, and the Diſorders of a Camp ? 
He Civilly replyed, That the knew De- 
metrius had War mith the Rhodians, 
but he was ſure he had none with the Liberal 
Arts. But 


; 
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But to come nearer our own 
Times ; Francis tine Firſt, was ſo in Love 
with Paznters, that he got Itahan Pain- 
ters atany 4atzs, and obtained of An- 
area fel Sarto, and Lionardo da Vin, to 
Honour his Court with their Preſence 
and Veorks ; as he did the latter, with 
vifiting him when he lay a dying, 
and ſuffering him to expire in his 
Arms. Charles the F:{:h was to fond 
of Titan, that he gave his very Corr 
tiers ſome Jealouſre zbout him ; bur he 
Cured them of it, by tui.ing chem, 
That the Miments he gave to Titian, were 
to be well managed, becauſe be wes not ſure 
to have his Company always ; whereas be was 
ſure of theirs, who wore more the Attendants 
of his Fortune, than of 1.3 Perſon. When 
he-ſent him any Pre/e:/, which he did 


often and nobly, he always accompa=- 
b nied 
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nied it with this Compliment, That his 
Defion was not to pay him for bis Wark, 
which could bave no Price : Which agrees 
very well with what Pliny ſays of the 
Princes and Great Men of Antiquity, 
That they did not pay Piftures by Summs, 
but by Heaps of Gold and Siiver. In 
nummo Aureo menſura arcepit, non numer ; 
ſays Pliny of Apelles : Ridolfs in the 
Life of T:tian, reports, That one day 
the ſame Emperour fitting for his 
Pi&ure, it happened, that Ta let fall 
one of his Pencils ; which the Empe- 
rour preſently took up, and gave 
him again ; which putting the Parn- 
ter to the bluſh, and obliging him to 
make Excuſes for the trouble the 
Prince had taken ; he was anſwered 
by him, That Titian deſerved to be Ser= 
ved by Caeſar. Raphael del Urbin was 10 

Ac- 
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Acceptable to Pope Leo the Tenth, 
who was a molt Magnificent, Accompli- 
ſbed Prince, that he not only made him 
of his Bed-Chamber, that he might have 
his Company the oftner ; but like- 
wiſe had reſolved to Create him Car- 
dinal at his next Promotion ; not think= 
ing the Sacred Parple it ſelf a Reward 
above the Merits of Raphael's Pencil : 
But the Death of Raphae/ prevented 
ſo Glorious an Acknowledgment of 
his Deſerts. 

Rubens, in our days, after having 
been in Favour with moſt of the 
Great Princes in Chriſtendom, was 
at laſt choſen by the Infant Albert, and 
the Infanta Iſabella, to be their Ambaſ= 
ſador at London ; where his Talent for 
the Great Afﬀairs of State was no leſ5 
admired than his Pencil, which has {o 

b 2 richly 
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richly Adorned the Ce:/ing of one of 
the beſt Rooms in Europe, I mean, the 
Bangquetting-Houſe. And indeed, he 
could never have fallen into a Court 
that was more ditpoted to acknow- 
ledge his Skill, chan Ours was at that 
Time : King Charles the Firſt, of $4- 
cred Memory, was not only the grea- 
teſt Favourer, but tne trueſt Knower 
of all thoſe Arts ; and by his Coun- 
tenance, the whole Court gave them- 
ſelves to thole Refined Pleaſures ; 
there being hardly a Man of Great 
Quality, that had nor a Colleen, either 
of Piftures or Antiques : Artiſts lowed 
in upon us from all parts : And had 
not the Bloody-Principled Zealots, who 
are Enemies to all the Innocent Plea- 
/ares of Lite, under the pretext of a 


Reformed San#ity, deſtroyed both the 
Beſt 
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Beſt of Kings, and the Nobleſt of 
Courts, we might to this day have 
ſecn theſe Arts flouriſh amongſt us ; 
and particularly,this of Painting,which 
was the Dar ling of that Vertuous My 
narch: He had once Enrich'd our Ifland 
with the nobleſt Collection that any 
Prince out of Italy could boaſt of : 
but thoſe Barbarous Rebels, whoſe 
Ouarrel was as much to Politeneſs and 
the Liberal Arts, as to Monarchy and 
Prelacy, diſſipated and deſtroyed the 
beſt part of it. 

But with our late Blefled Monarch, 
King Charles the Second, all Arts ſeem- 
ed to return from their Exile ; and 
ro his Sacred Memory we owe what- 
ever Incouragement they have re- 
ceived tince ; and it may be reckon- 
ed among his Felicities a:d ours, 
vyhich 
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which were not few, that he did lo; 
for by that means we have him, as it 
were, yet Living among us, by that 
noble Statue of his, made by the beſt 
of Modern Sculptors now living, I mean 
Mr. Grialin Gibbons. 

I have often wondred,confidering 
how much all Arts and Sciences are 
Improved in theſe Northern Parts, and 
particularly with us, that we have 
never produced an Hiſtorical Painter, 
Native of our own Soy/ ; we have had 
a rare Architet,who was Ingo Jones : the 
Banquetting-Houſe,the Portico of St. Pauls 
Church, and the P:az;a of Covent-Garden, 
are three Pieces of his Doing, which 
in their kind are hardly to be match- 
ed in Evrope : We have likewiſe a 
Sculptor, who, it he goes on as he has 
begun, will be a Northern Michael An= 
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gelo : But for a Painter, we never had, 
as yet, any of Note, that was an Er- 
gliſh Man, that pretended to Hiſtory- 
Painting. I cannot attribute this to 
any thing but the little Incourage= 
ment it meets with in this Nation ; 
whoſe Gen more particularly leads 
them to affect Face-Parnting ; and in 
that part we have had ſome who have 
proved moſt Excellent Artiſts ; as, 
Mr. Olwer, and Mr. Cooper, the moſt 
Correct in Mimature ; and in Oyl, Dob= 
ſon and Walker : And even at this time, 
Mr, Rzley, who undoubtedly deſerves 
his Character of the firſt and beſt 
Painter for Portraicts in our Aze. But 
our Nobility and Gentry, except ſome 
few, who have eminently ihowed 
their Kindneſs for this noble Arr, 
they are generally {peaking, 'n9 
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Judges, and therefore can be no Pro- 
moters of an Art that lies all in nice 
Obſervations. 

To Remedy this therefore, I have 
undertaken this Work ; which I have 
{o compoſed, as it may be read vvith 
Delight by any vvho are but Conver- 
Ml {ant vvith Books or Pi#ures : The De- 
fegn is, to make Painting Famihar and 
fl Eajie to the Nobility and Gentry of this 
j Nation, and to enter them 1o far in 
the Knowledge and Acquaintance of the 
| Itahan Painters, that they may con- 
verſe vvith their Works, and under- 
{tand their different Chara#ers. This 
I have done in three Familiar Dialogues; 
in vvhich I never make uſe of a hard 
Term of Art, but I firſtexplain it : and 
i that nothing might be vvantiug to 
i make it cafie, I have alſo placed at 
| the 
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the end of the Book an Alphabeti- 
cal Explanation of all the hard Words 
uſed in the Lives of thoſe Painters 
that are here Sub-joyned. 

The Lzves are all taken out of Vaſa. 
71: and for the Choice of them, I tol- 
lowed the Courſe of the Arts Improve-= 
ment, beginning with C:mabze, and 
gOiNg ON with all thole who were, as 
it were, the Inventers and Perfefers of 
it by degrees, till I came tothe Age 
of Raphael and Michael Angelo. I de- 
figna Second Part ; which, beſides 
ſome more refined Obſervacions up- 
on the Art it ſelf, will contain the 
Lives of all the Modern Painters of any 
Note, from che Time of the Caraches 
to our Days, and an Account of its 
preſent State all Europe over. After 
this, I hope our People of Yuality will 

C be 
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be ſufficiently inflamed with the Lyzz 
of an Art which Rewards its Admirers 
with the greateſt Pleaſures imagina= 
ble, Pleaſures ſo Innocent and Irre- 
proachable, that the fevercit Morals 
cannot forbid the Enjyyment of them ; 
Pleaſures fo Solid and Abounding, 
that they are new every time they 
are repeated ; and ina word, Plea 
fures that may be made ll/efu/ evento 
the Coetous ; for Piftures well bought, 
are Money put-out to [/e. 

E might here have a great S-ope to 
Izzcighagainſt thoſe other Pleaſures in 
which this Nation places their greateſt 
Felicity ; whil ft under the ſpecious 
names of Soriety and Hoſpitality, we 
Countenance the moſt Profuſe Gluttony 
and Exorbitant Drunkenneſs that the Sun 
tees: I might tell Gentlemen, That the 
Lofs 
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Loſs of Time, the Rune of their Fortunes, 
the Deftru#ion of their Health, the Va- 
rious Tragical Accidents that attend Men 
whoo,ce a day looſe their Reaſon, are 
all things worthy their terious Refle- 
ion ; and from which,the Love of the 
Politer Arts would reclaim them. Bur 
T jagll leave that Theam to our D:v1ves, 
and only fadly fay with the Poet ; 
Pudet hac Opprobia Nobis, 
Wo Atttet potuſſe, & non potuiſſe refelli. 
I cannot forbear adding to. this 
little Reproof,.an Obſervation thatT have 
made abroad ; which is, That of all 
the C:m1117ed Nations in Europe, weare 
the only that want Cur:9ſity for Artiſts ; 
the Dutch in the midit of their Boggs 
and ill Air, have their Houſes full of 
PiZures, from the Higheſt to the Loweſt ; 
the Germans are allo Curio in their 
C 2 Coke 
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Collefions ; the French have as good as 
can be had for Money; and that Art 
ſeems now. to take Sar#uary there ; 
and ſhall we, while we have a Prince 
who has declared himſelf an Enemy 
to all our Exceſſes, and a Patron of all 
Vertuous Undertakings, be the only Peo- 
ple that ſhall follow Groſs Delights? T 
hope better of us ; and that the Charm 
of theſe Arts once well Comprehended, 
will, like Moſes's Rod, eat up all the 
other, though never ſo well Counter= 
fited to be like Pleaſures ; while they 
are, indeed, but ſo many Pains and 
Plazues. 
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The CONTEN TS of this 
WORK. 


Irſ# Dialogus, Explaining the Art 

of Painting. 

Second Dialogue, Relating the Hiſtor} 
of it, both Antient and Modern. 

Third Dialogue, How to know Goad 
Pittures. 


The LIVES are Theſe. 


Cimabue. 

Ghiotto. 

Lionardo da Vinci. 
Andrea del Sarto. 
| Raphael D'Urbin. 
| Giorgione. 
Michael Angelo, 
Giulio Romano. 
Perino del Vaga. 
Titian. 
Donato, a Sculptor. 
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An Explanation 
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Some Terms of the ART of 
PAINTING. 


Air. 

S properly taken for the Look of a F'i= | 
il gure, and 15 uſed in this Manner, The 
i Air of the Heads of Young Women, or 
if Grave Men, &:. 
j' Antique. 
Fa This word Comprebends all the Warks of 
| Painting, Sculpture, ard Archite= | 
Fi cture that have been made in the Time of 
the Antient Greeks and Romans, from 
Alexander the Great, i the Emperour | 
Phocas ; rder whom the Goths Ravaged 
Italy. Aptitude. 

It comes from the Ttalian word Attitu= 
dine, and means the poſture and attion that 
} any Figure 1s repreſented 1n, 
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Cartoon. 

It 1s taken for a Deſign made of many 
Sheets of Paper paſted together ; in which 
the whale Story to be painted in FrelCo, is 
all drawn exattly, as 1t muſt be upon the Wall 
in Colours : Great Painters never patut= 
;ng in Freſco, but they make Cartoons firſt. 

Colouring. 

"Tis one of the parts of Painting, by 
which the Objetts to be painted receive their 
Complexion, together with their Truc 
Lights and Shadows: 

Chiaro-Scuro- 

It is taken in two Senſes : firſt, Paintins 
in Chiaro-Scuro, i meant, when there are 
only two Colours employed. Secondly, 1: 
zs taken for the diſpoſing of the Lights and 
Shadows Skilfully; as when we ſay, A 
Painter nder{tands well the Chiaro= 
OCUTO., Contour. 


The Contours of a Body, are the Lincs 
tht 
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that environ it, and make the Superficies 
of 12. Defign. 

Has two Significations : Firſt, As a part 
of Painting, 2t (ignifies the juſt Meaſures, 
Proportions, 2x4 Outvvard Forms 
that a Body, imitated from Nature, ought 
to havt. Secondly, It figmfies the whole 
Compoſition of 2 prece of Painting ; 
as when we ſay, There is great Deſign 
in ſuch a Piece. 

Diſtemper. | 

A ſort of Painting that implys the Co- 
lours mingled with Guram. And the dif 
ference between that and Miniature, #, 
that the one only uſes the Point of the Pen=- 
Cil, the other gives the Pencil its whole Li- 
berty. Drapery. 

Is a General Word for all ſorts of Cloa- 
thing, mth which Figures are Adorn- 
ed : So we ſay, Such a Painter diſpoſes 
well the Fo/dings of his Drapery. 

Fi 
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Though this word be very General, and may 
be taken for any painted Obje&t ; yet it is 
:n Painting, generally taken for Humane 
Figures. 

A ſort of Painting, where the Colours 
are appiyed upon freſh Mortar, that they 
may Incorporate with the Lime and Sand. 


Is an Ornament of Flowers, employed in 
Borders and Decorations. 


Is properly the Painting that is found un- 
der Ground in the Rumes of Rome ; but it 
ſignifies more commonly a ſort of Painting that 
expreſſes odd Figares of Animals, Birds, 
Flowers, Leaves, or ſuch like, mingled to- 
ether in one Ornament or Border. 


Is a Knot of Figures together, either un 
the middle or fides of a piece of Painting. 


Figure. 


Freſco. 


Feſtoon. 


Grotes|. 


Gruppo. 


d LY, 


$, Carache would not allow above thre: 
Gruppos, nr above twelve Figures for 
any Pre. 


Hiſtory. 


Hiſtory-Painting 7 ar Aſſembling of 


many Figures in one Piece, to Repreſent any 
Attion of Life, whether True or Fabulous, 
accompanted with all its Ornaments of Land- 
s$kip and Perſpective. 

Manner. 

We call Manner the Habit of a Painter, 
not only of his Hand, but of bis Mind ; that is, 
his way of expreſſing himſelf in the three pri1t= 
cipal Parts of Painting, Deſign, Colou- 
ring, ard Invention ; 2t anſwers to Stile 
'n Authors ; for a Painter 1s known by his 
Manner, as an Author by his Stile, or 4 
Alan's Hand by his Writing. 

Model. 
Is any Objett that a Painter works by, either 
after Nature, or otherwiſe ; but moſt common= 


ly 


ly it frgnifies that mbich Sculptors, Pain= 
ters, and Architects make to Govern them= 
ſelves by in their Delign. 

Nudity. 

S12mfies properly any Naked Figure of Man 
or Woman ; but moſt commonly of Woman ; as 
when we ſay, Tis a Nudity, we mean the 
Figure of a Naked Woman. 

Print. * 

Is the Impreſſion of a Graven or Wooden 
Plate upon Paper or Silk, Repreſenting ſome 
Prece that it has been Graved after. 

Relievo. 

Is properly any Emboſſed Sculpture that 
riſes from a flat Superficies. It 1s ſaid like= 
wiſe of Painting, that It bas a great Relic- 
Vo, when it 1s ſtrong, and that the Figures 
appear round, and as 1t were, out of the Piece. 

Mezzo-Kclievo. 

Is where the Figures riſe, but not abou? 
half of them 1s ſeen, the reſt being ſuppoſed tj 
the Marble or Wood. Bailo 


| Is, when the Figures are little more than 

| Deſigned, and ds riſe but very little above 
| the Plain: Such are the Figures of the An=- 

I ticnts about their Cups and other Veſſels. 

Inj Shortning- 

ol Is, when a Figure ſeems of greater quantity 

j than really it is ; as, if it ſeems to be three 

foot long, when it is but one : Some call it 


| | 

] | 

| Baſſo-Relievo, 
| 


I 

k Fore-Shortning. 

i" Stucco-Work. 

Ti Is Figures of all ſorts, made in a kind of 
| Plaſter, and employed to Adorn a Room, et= 

64 ther under the Cornithes, or round the Ceis 
af ling, or zz» Compartiments, or Divili- 

|: ONS. SCH1Z7O. 

"1 = Is the firſt Delign or Attempt of a Painter to 


ſl! Ari as We '© Expreſs his Thoughts upon any Subject, The Schiz- 


' Crnumn end ;& what Gee 7.05 are PI Ply reduced into Cartoons in Freſco 


1 i I Painting,or Copyed and Enlarged in OyI-Painting. 

i Tinto. 
Wi Is, when a thing is don? only with one Colour, and 
| al that generally Black. 
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DIALOGUES 
About 


' PAINTING: 


Between a Traveller and his Friend. 


Friend, 


ts 


HE extream delight you take 

in Pictures, is a Pleaſure you 

have acquired abroad, for I remem- 
& ber before you travelled, all Pictures 
? were alike to you, and you uſed to 
laugh at the diſtinction that ſome of 
your Friends did uſe to make of the 
Pieces of this and the other Maſter, 
A {ay- 


G5 


ſaying, it was nothing but Humor 
in them. 
Traveller, 

What you ſay 1s very true, and when I re= 
fleft upon it, I cannot but bluſh at my own Igno« 
Iv rance, or rather willful Stupidity, that depri- | 
ih) ved me of one of the moſt Refined Pleaſures. 
bi of Life, a Pleaſure as Laſting as Life it ſelf,. 
nl full of Innocency and Variety, and ſo Enter-- 
i taining, that, alone, it often ſupplies the place 
of Company and Books ; and when enjoyed in 
the company. of others, it- improves by being 
Wl ſhared, and growes greater by the number of 
its Enjuyers, every one making ſome Obſerva=- 
| tron, according to bis Genius and Inclinations. 
if which ſtill. Illuſtrates the whole, 
| Friend, 

I muſt: confeſs I. envy you this 
Pleaſure extreamly, for living, as we- 
do, in a_ Country where the ſeverity 

of 


3 
of our Climate obliges us to be 
much within Doors: Such a Plea- 
ſure as this ought to be Cheriſhed, 
by all thoſe who do not place their 
Felicity, as too many of us do, in a 
Glaſs of Claret: And I own, I would 
willingly be of your Society, but 
that there goes ſuch a deal of know- 
ledg to judg of a good Picture, that 
I diſpair of ever being qualified that 
way, being naturally not much gi- 
ven to take pains for any Pleaſure. 
Traveller, 

Tou are very much miſtaken, every one na= 
turally is ſo far judg of Painting, as to 
obſerve ſomething in a Pifture, that 1s like 
to ſomewhat they have obſerved in Natare, 
and that alone is capable of grving them de- 
hight, if the thing be well repreſented ; but 
thoſe indeed who joyn to that Delight, the 

A 2 partt= 
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particular knowledg of the manner how the 


Painter: has mannaged his Lines, his Co= 
lours, his Lights and Shades, and how 
be has diſpoſed his Figures, and with what 
Invention be has adorned his Story. They tn= 
aced, have more Pleaſure, as having in all 
this a greater ſcope for therr Obſervations ; 
and yet this, though infimtely hard for the 
Painter to Execute, 1s but moderately difft= 
cult for the Speator to judg of it, requi= 
ring only @-Superficial Knowledg of the firſt 
Principles of the Art, and a conſtant Ob= 
ſervation of the Manners of the Different 
Artiſts, which 15 acquired by viewing their 
Works often, and Converſing much amongſt 
them. 
Friend, 

That Superhcial Knowledg of the: 
Principles which you ſpeak of, is 
wrapt up in ſuch a company of hard' 
| Words, 
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Words, and crabed Terms of Art, 
that a Man muſt have a Dictionary 
to underſtand them, and a good 
Memory to retain them. or elſe he 
will be at a loſs. 

Traveller, 

IF he undertake this Task with Order 
and Method; it will prove extream eafie ; 
for by following each part of Painting in its 
proper Diviſion, he will come to the know-= 
ledg of the Terms of the Art inſenſibly. 

Friend, 

Pray in the firlt place, give me & 
Definition of the Art: of Painting, 
that I may at once ſee what 1s aimed 
at by it,. and performed. 

Traveller, 

The Art of Painting,” 1s the Art of Re= 
preſenting any Objett by Lines drawn upon 
a. flat Superfutes, which. Lines are after 


wards 


wards covered with Colours, and thoſe Co= 
lours applied with a certain juſt diſtribution 
of Lights and Shades, with a regard to the 
Rules of Symetry and Perſpettive ; the 
whole producing a Likeneſs, or true Idan of 
the Subjett intended. 

Friend, | 

This ſeems to embrace a great 
deal ; for the words Symetry and 
Perſpective, imply a knowledg in 
Proportions and Diſtances, and that 
ſuppoſes Geometry, in ſome mea- 
ſure, and Opticks, all which require 
much Time to Study them, and fo 
I am ſtill involved in perplexities of 
Arr. 

Traveller, 

It ts true, that thoſe Wards ſeem to re= 
quire ſome Knowledg of thoſe Arts in the 
Painter, but much leſs in the Spettator ; for 
We 
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me may eafely gaeſs ,, whether Symetry be 
abſerved, if, for Example, ina Humane Body, 
we fee nothing out of Proportion ; as if an 
Arm or a Leg be not too long or ſhort for 
its Poſture, or if the Poſture its ſelf be ſuch 
as Nature allows of : And for Perfpeftive, 
we have only to- obſerve whether the Objefts 
repreſented to be at a diftance, do leſſen in 
the Pifture, as they would do naturally to the 
Eye, at ſuch and ſuch diſtances; thus you 
ſee theſe are but ſmall Difficulttes. 
Friend. 

Pray, would you nor allow him to- 
be a Painter, who fhould only Draw 
the Objects he.-intended to repreſent 
in Black and White, or with bare. 
Lines upon Paper. 

Traveller. 

Tes without: doubt; if what he-did. were 

well Deſigned, for that 1s the Ground-work 


of- 


of all Painting, and perhaps the moſe diffi= 
cult thing 1n 1t. 


Friend, 
W hat is it you call Deſign ? 
Traveller, 

Deſign is the Expreſſing with a Pen, or 
Pencil, or other Inſtrument, the Likeneſs of 
any Objett by its out Lines, or Contsr5; and 
he that Underſtands and Mannages well theſe 
firſt Lines, working after Nature ſtill, and 
uſing extream Diligence, and Skill may with 
Praftice and Judgment, arrive to an Excel- 
lency in the Art. = f 

Friend, 

Me thinks that ſhould be no diffi- 
cult Matter, for we ſee many whoſe 
Inclination carys them to Draw any | 
| thing they ſee, and they perform it 
| with eaſe. 


Traveller, 


Traveller. 

I grant you, Inclination goes a great way 
in aiſpoſeng the Hand, but a ſtrong Imagt= 
nation only, will not carry a Painter through ; 
For when be compares bis Work to Natare, 
be will ſoon find, that great Judgment is res 
quiſite, as well as a Lively Fancy ; and par- 
ticularly when he comes to place many Ob- 
jets together in one Piece or Story, which 
are all ts have a juſt relation to one another. 
There he will find that not only the habit of 
the Hand but the ſtrength of the Mind is re- 
quiſite ; therefore all the Eminent Painters 
that ever were, ſpent more time in Deſrening 
after the Life, and after the Statues of the 
Antients, then ever they did in learning how 
to colour their Works ; that ſo they might be 
Maſters of Deſign, and be able to place rea- 


ily every Objett in its true ſituation: 


B Friend. 
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Friend, 

Now you talk of Nature-and Sta- 
tnes, I have heard Painters blam'd 
for working after both. 

Traveller. 

It is very true, and juſily ; but leſs for 
working after Nature than otherwiſe. Cara- 
vaggio a famous Painter is blam'd for having 
meerly imitated Nature as be found her, with 
out any correttion of Forms. And Perugin, 
another. Painter is blam'd for having wrought 

ſo much after Statues, that his Works ne- 
ver had that lively eaſine(s which accompames 
Nature ; and of this fault Raphael bis 
Scholar was a long time guilty, till he Re= 
form'd it by imitating Nature. 
Friend, 


How 1s it-poſhble to erre in imita- . 
ting Nature ? 
Tra- 


IZ 
Traveller, 

Though Nature be the Rule, yet Art 
has the Priviledge of Perfetting it ; for you 
muſt know that there are few Objects made 
naturally (o entirely Beautiful as they might 
be, no one Man sr Woman poſſeſſes all the 
Advantages uf Feature , Proportion 
.and Colour due to each Sence. Therefore 
the Antients, when they bad any Great Work 
to do, upon which they would Value themſelves 
aid uſe to take ſeveral of the Beautifulleſt 
Objects they deſigned to Paint, and out of 
each of them, Draw what was moſt Per= 
feCt to make up One exquitite Figure ; 
Thus 'Zeuxis being imployed by the Inhabi- 
tants of Crotona, a City of Calabria, to 
make for their Temple of Juno, « Female 
Figure, Naked ; He deſired the Liberty 
of ſeeing their Hanſomeſt Virgins, oz: 
of whom he choſe Five, from whoſe ſeveral 

B 2 Excel- 
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Excellencies he framd a moſt Perfect 
Figure » both in Features, Shape and 
Colouring, ca/ling it Helena. At laſt in 
the time of Alexander the Great, all the 
Artiſts, both Painters and Sculptors, met 
and-conſidered how to give ſuch Infallible 
Rules to their Art, as no Artilt ſbould be 
able to depart from them without Erring ; and 
to that end having examined all the Beau=- 
ties of Nature, and how each Part of 2 
Humane Body ought to be, to make one AC- 
complifhed Model for Poſterity to Go- 
vern themſelves by-: A-Statue was made ar 
cording to thoſe Rules by Polycletus,a fa- 
mous Sculptor of that Age ; and it proved 
ſo admirable 1n all its Parts, that it was cal= 
/cd, The Rule, and all. thoſe that wrought 
ajterwards, imitated as near as they could the 
Proportions of that Figure, and the 
Graces of 14,25. belicving :t-was impoſdible 
for Art to go beyond 44. Friend. 
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Friend. 

Pray for which Sexe was this Fi- 
gure made? 

Traveller. 

Tradition has not told us that, but *tis 
very probable that the thing having ſo well 
ſucceeded for one, was done for both, and car= 
ryed on for Children 70, for we ſee the 
Antients admirable in them all ; witneſs the 
Venus of Medicis - at. Rome, and the 
Hercules Aventinus. 

Friend. 

Then you would have 4 - Paznter 
ſtudy theſe Figures of the Antients 
to uſe himſelf to thoſe Proportions and 
Graces Which are there Exprefled, but 
how can- that be here with us where 
there are few ſuch or-none at all ? 

Traveller. 


T. confeſs the want of them is a great: bitte 
derance- 


I4 
derance to our Painters, but we have ſo ma= 
9 Prints and Caſts, rhe Beſt things of that 
kind, and thoſe ſo well done, that they may in a 
great meaſure ſupply the want of the Origi- 
nals ; and this added to the ſtudy of Nature - 
it ſelf, will be a ſuffictent Help to any one. 
Fraend, 

Would you have.a Painter ſtudy 

nothing but Humane Figures? 
Traveller, 

That being the -moſt difficult in bis Art, 
he muſt cheifly Study 1t : But becauſe no Sto= 
ry can be well Repreſented without Circum= 
ſtances , therefore he muſs Learn to De- 
fren every thing, as Trees, Houſes, Water, 
Clothes, Animals, and in ſbort , all that 
falls under the notion of Viſible Objetts ; [0 
that by that, you may gueſs how much Time 
he muſt ſpend in this 'one part of Painting, 
to arquire that .Readmeſs, Boldneſs, and 

Strength 
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Strength, to his Deſigns ; that muſt be, as 
it were, the Ground=work of all he does. 
Friend, | 
I have heard much of a difficulty 
in Deſigning, called, Shortning , for 
which I have ſeen Painters much ad- 
mired by thoſe who pretend to un- 
der{tand Painting: Pray what is. 
Shortnng ? 
Traveller. 
The Shortning of a F:gure, is the making - 
it appear of more Quantity, than really it is ; 
the Figure having neither the Length nor 
Depth that it ſbows, but by the belp of the 
Lights and. Shades, and judicious mannaging © 
of. the Out-lines, 1t appears what it is not ;_ 
and this is much uſed in Painting of Ceel- 
ings and Roofs, where the. Figures bring 
above the Eye, muſt be moſt of them Short = 
ea, to appear 1n their natural Situation: 
Aad 
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And it ts a thing, upon which great Painters 
have Valued themſelves, as ſuppoſing a great 
Knowledg of the Muſcles and Bones of the 
Humane Body, and a great Skill in Deſign= 
inz. Michael Angelo, amongſt the My- 
dern Painters, ts the greateſt Maſter in that 
kind. 

Frient, 

When a Painter has acquired any 
Excellency in Deſimging, readily and 
{trongly ; What has he todo next ? 

Traveller, 

That 1s not half his Work, for then he 
muſt. begin to mannage his Colours, it being 
particularly by them, that he is to expreſs 
the greatneſs of his Art. Tis they that 
give, as 1t were, Life and Soul to all that 
he does ; without them, his Lines will be but 
Lines that are flat, and without a Body, but 
the addition of Colours makes that appear 

round, 


"* 
"Found; and as it were out of the Pifure, 
which elſe would be plain and dull. Tis they 
that muſt deceive the Eye, to the degree, ty 
make Fleſb appear warm and ſoft, and to 
ive an Air of Life, ſo as his Pitture may 
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ſeem almoſt to Breath and Move. 
Friend, 

Did ever any Painter arrive tc 

that Perfection you mention ? 
Traveller, 

Yes, ſeveral, both of the Antient and Myg- 
dern Painters. Zeuxis Painted Grapes, 
ſo that the Birds flew at them to eat them. 
Apelles drew Horſes to fuch a likeneſs, 
that upon ſetting them before lrve Horſes, the 
Live ones Neighed , and began to kick at 
them, as being of their own kind. And a= 
mongſt the Modern Painters, Hannibal 
Carache, relates of himſelf, That going to 
ſee Baſlano at Venice, he went to take a 
C Book 
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Book »ff a Shelf, and found it to be the 
Picture of one, ſv. lively done, that he who- 
was a Great Painter, was deceived by 1t- 
The Fleſh of Raphael's Picture is {o Na- 
tural, that it ſeems to-be-Alive. And. ſo do 
Titians Pictures, who was the Greateſt 
Maſter for Colouring that ever was, has- 
ving attained-to amitate. Humane Bodies 
zn all the ſoftneſs of Fleſh, and beauty of 
Skin and Complexion. 

Friend, 

Wherein particularly lies. the Att 
af” Colouring ? | 

 Fraveller. 

Beſide the Mixture of: Colours, ſuch. 
as may anſwer the Painter's Aim, :t. hes, 
Rl certain-Contention, as 1 may. call it, 
between the Light aud. rhe Shades, which. 
by the means of. Colours, , are brought to 


Unite with each uther-; and ſo to grve that 
| Round--.. 
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Roundneſs to the Figures , which the 
Italians call Relievo, and for which we 
have no other Name: In this, if the Sha- 
dows are too ſtrong, the Piece 1s harſh and 
hard, if too weak, and there be too much 
Light, 'tis flat. I, for my part, ſhould 
like a Colouring rather ſomething Brown, 
but clear, than a bright gay one : But par= 
ticularly, I think, that thoſe fine Coral 
Lips, and Cherry Cheeks, are to be 
Baniſhed, as being far from Fleſh and 
Blood. 'T1s true, the Skins, or Com- 
plexions muſt vary, according to the Age 
and Sex of the Perſon: An Old Wo- 
man requring another Colouring than 1 
freſb Young one. But the Painter mu 
particularly take Care, that there be nothing 
harſb to offend the Eye, as that neither the 
Contours, or Out-Lines, be too ſtrongly 
Terminated, nor the Shadows too hard, 
C 2 nor 
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wor ſuch Colours placed by one - another as 
do not agree. | 
| Friend; 
Is there any Rule for that ?- 
Traveller, 

Some Obſervations there are, as thoſe 
Figures which are placed. on the foremoſs 
Ground, or-next the Eye, ought to have 
the greateſs Strength, both in their Lights 
and Shadows, azd Cloathed with 1 lipe- 
ly Drapery.; Obſerving, that as they leſſen 
by diſtance, and are behind, to give both- the 
Fleſh and the Drapery more faint and. ob= 
{cure Golouring. And this 18- called an 
Union 23 Painting,. which makes up-ant 
Harmony to the -Eye , and cauſes the 
Whole to.appear one, and not two or three, 
Pictures. 


2.Þ 


Friend.” 

Then you think, the chiefeſt dif- 
ficulty of Colouring, conſiſts in the. 
Imitation of Humane Fleſh, and gi- 
ving the Tints or Complexions to each 
Age. 

Traveller: 

There is a thing which the Italians call 
Morbidezza ; The meaning of which word, 
is to Expreſs the Softneſs; and tender Live 
linefs of Flelh and Blood, ſo as the Eye 
may almoſt invite the Hand- to touch and feel 
it, as if 1t were Alive; and this is the.” 
hardeſt thing to Compaſs in the whole Art 
of: Painting. And "tis inthis particular, 
that Titian, Corregio, and amongſt. the- 
more Modern, Rubens, and Vandike, , 
& Hua: >; ph" pas 
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Friend. 

I have heard, that in ſome P:#yres 
of Raphael, the very Gloſs of Da- 
mask, and the Softneſs of Velver, 
with the Luſtre of Gold, are fo Ex- 
prefled, that you would take them 
to be Real, and not Painted: Is not 
that as hard to do, as to imitate 
Fleſh ? | 

Traveller. 

No : Becauſe thoſe things are but the ſtill 
Life, whereas there s a Spirit in Fleſh 
and Blood, which is hard to Repreſent. 
But a good Painter muſt know how to do 
. thiſe Things you mention, and many more : 
As for Example, He muſt know how to Imi=- 
tate the Darkneſs of Night, the Bright 
neſs of Day, the Shimng and Glittering of 
Armour; the Greenneſs of Trees, the 


Drynefs of Rocks. Ir a word, All Fruits, 
: Flowers, 
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Flowers, Animals , Buildings, /o as 
that they all appear Natural and Pleaſing to 
the Eye. And be muſt not think as ſome do, 
that the force of Colouring conſiſts 17 
zmploying of fine Colours, as fine lacks 
Ultra Marine Greens, &:. For theſe 
indeed, are fine before they are wrought, but 
the Painter's. Skill is to work them judict= 
ouſly, and with convemence to his Subjett.. 

Friend,. 

E have heard Painters blamed for 
Finiſhing their. Pieces too. much :. 
How can that be? 

Traveller: 

Very well : For an 82er Diligence tn that- 
kind, may come to make the Picture look too 
like a Pifture, and. looſe the freedom of Na=-- 
ture. And it was 13. this, that Proto-. 
genes, who mas, it may. be, Supertaur to 


Apelles, i every part of Pamnting ; be-- 
| frees, 
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fedes, was nevertheleſs Outdone by him, be= 
cauſe Protogenes could hardly ' ever ' groe 
over Finſbing a Piece. Whereas Apelles 
knew, when he had wrought ſo much as would 
anſwer the Eye of the Spectator, and 
preſerve the Natural. This the Ttalians 
call, Working A la pittoresk, that is 
Boldly, and according to the firſs Incitation 
of a Painters Genius. But this requires 
a ſtrong Judgment, or elſe it will appear 
to the Judicious, meer Dawbing. 
Friend, | 

IT hear, you Travellers talk of Paint= 
ing in Freſco, in Diftemper, in Oyl, 
in Chiaro Scuro : pray, What is the 
meaning of all thoſe Words? 

Traveller, 

You muſt know, that the Italians have a 
Way of Painting their Pallaces, both within 
and without, upon the bear Walls ; and be= 
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fore Oyl Painting came up, moſt Maſters 
wrought that Way ; and 1t is the moſt Mia- 
ſterly of all the ways of Painting, becauſe 
it is done upon a Wall newly Plaiſtered, and 
you muſt Plaiſter no more, than what you can 
do in a Day; the Colours being to Incorpo= 
rate with the Mortar , and dry with it, 
and it-cannot be Touched over again, as all 
other Ways of Painting may : This is that 
they call Painting 7» Freſco. 
Friend, 

This muſt require 4 very Dexte- 

rous and quick Hand. 
Traveller. 

Tes, and a good Judgment too; for the 
Colours wr ſhow otherwiſe when they are 
Dry, than they did when they were Wet : 
Therefore there is great Practice - required 
in Mannaging them , but then this Way 
makes amends for its Difficulties ; for the 

D longer 
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fedes, was nevertheleſs Outdone by him, be= 
cauſe Protogenes could hardly ' ever give 
over Finiſhing a Piece. Whereas Apelles 
knew, when he had wrought ſo much as would 
anſwer the Eye of the Spectator, and 
preſerve the Natural. This the Italians 
cali, Working A la pittoresk, that 
Boldly, and according to the firſts Incitation 
of a Painters Genius. But this requires 
a ſtrong Judgment, or elſe 1t will appear 
to the Judicious, meer Dawbing. 
Friend, | 

IT hear, you Travellers talk of Paint= 
ing in Freſco, in Diſtemper, in Oyl, 
in Chiaro Scuro : pray, What is the 
meaning of all thoſe Words? 

Traveller, 

You muſt know, that the Ttalians have a 
Way: of Painting their Pallaces, both within 
and without, upon the bear Walls ; and be= 
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fore Oyl Painting came up, moſt Maſters 
wrought that Way ; and 1t is the moſt Ma- 
ſterly of all the ways of Painting, becauſe 
it is done upon a Wall newly Plaiſtered, and 

you muſs Plaiſter no more, than what you can 
do in a Day ; the Colours being to Incorpo= 
rate with the Mortar , and dry with it, 
and it cannot be Touched over again, as all 
other Ways of Painting may: This is that 
they call Painting 7n Freſco. 
Friend, 

This muſt require a very Dexte- 

rous and quick Hand. 
Traveller. 

Yes, and a good Judgment too; for the 
Colours will ſhow otherwiſe when they are 
Dry, than they did when they were Wet : 
Therefore there is great Practice required 
in Mannaging them , but then this Way 
makes amends for 1ts Diffuculties ; for the 
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longer it ſtands, it acquires ſtill more Beau- 
ty and Union, it reſiſting both Wind and 
Ran. 
Friend, 
Pray what is Paznting in Diſtemper ? 
Traveller, 

Painting in Diſtemper, i when either 
the Wall or Board you Paint upon, i pre- 
pared with a certain Paſie or Plaiſter, and 
then as you Work, you temper your Colours 
ſtill with a Liquor made of the Yolk of an 
Egg, beaten with the Milk of a Figg 
Sprout, well ground together. This is a 
way of Painting, uſed by Antient Maſters 
very much ; and it is a very laſting Way, 
there being yet things of Ghiotto's doing 
upon Boards, that have laſted upwards of 
Two Hundred Years, and are ſtill freſh and 
Beautiful. But ſince Oyl Painting came 
1n, moſt have given, over the way of Working 

IN 
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in Diſtemper. Tour Colours in this 
way are all Minerals, whereas in Working 
in FreiCco, they muſt be all Earths. 

Friend, 

What 1s Ol Painting ? 

Traveller, - 

The Secret of Oyl Painting, conſiſts 
in ufng Colours that are Ground with 
Oyl yf Nut, vr Linſeed, and with theſz 
you paint upon a Cloth, which has firſe been 
primed with drying Colours, ſuch as Ce- 
rus, Red Oaker, and Ombre, mingled 
together. This manner of painting, makes 
the Colours ſbow more Lively than any 
other, and ſeems to grve your Pitture more 
Vrvacity and Softne(s. 

Friend, 

Can you Paint in Oyl upon a 


Wall ? 
D 2 Traveller, 
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Traveller, 
Tes, you may upon a dry Wall, having 
firſt Evencd it; and: waſhed it over witÞ 
Boyled Oyls, as long - as 1t will drink any 
in, and when 1t 18 dry, prime it as you do a 
Cloth. There is another Way of doing it 
too, by applying @ Paſte or Plaiſter of a par- 
ticular Compoſition, all over the Wall, then 
Wajhbing it over with Linſeed Oyl, then 
putting over that a Mixture of Pitch; 
Maſtick, and Varnith, boyled together; 
and applyed with a great Bruſh, till it make 
a Couch, fit to receive your priming, and af= 
terwards your Colours. Vaitlari ves 
the Receipt of a particular Compoſiti- 
on, which be uſed in the Great Dakes Pa- 
[ace at Fiorence,- and which is very laſt= 

128. 
Friend, 
Did rke Anticats ule Ol Painting ? 

Traveller, 
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Traveller, 

It does not appear by any that have Writ 
upon that Subjett, that they did ; And the 
Moderns were 4 great while, before they 

found it out. It was Diſcovered by the Indus 


ſery of a Flemiſh Painter, ca/led, John of /. !/... 44. > 


Bruges, who being Vexed at the Suns un= 
gluing ſome. Pictures of his made upon 
Boards , reſolved to find out a Way of 
Painting upon Cloth ; which he 414 Come 
paſs, and was much Admired for it, in 
{o much, that Antonio de Meffina, 4 
famous Painter of 915 Trme, came on purpoſe 
into Flanders, and-Lived many Years with 
John of Bruges, 7» /earn the Secret. 
He afterwards Seti/*d at Venice, and 
there Taught it ſeveral of his Friends; 
amongſt the reſt, to one Dominico Vini-= 
tiano, who commg to Florence, to Paint 
:he Chappel of the Portinar1, vroveht this 

ſecret 
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ſecret with him ; and had for chief Schollar, 
Andrea del Caſtagno. 1: has been the 
greateſt belp to Painting imaginable. For 
before, it was hard to carry Pictures from 
place to place , but now being done upon 
Cloth, they may be carefully Rolled up, 
and carried all the Warld over. 
Friend, | 

Pray what 1s painting in Chiaro 
Scurs ? 

Traveller. 

It is a manner of Painting that comes 
nearer Deſign than Colouring, it being 
firſt taken from the Imitation of the Sta- 
tues of Marble, or of Bronze, or other 
Stones, and it is much uſed upon the Outs 
ſide, and Fronts of Great Houſes and Pa- 
laces, in Stories which ſeem to be of Marble, 
or Porphire, or any other Stone the Pain= 


ter thinks fit to Imitate. 
This 
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This Way of Painting , which ſeldom 
employs above two Colours, may be done in 
Freſco upon a Wall, which is the beſt 
Way ; or upon Cloth, and then it is moſt 
commonly employed for Deſigns of Tri= 
umphal Arches, and in Decorations 
of the Stage for Plays, and other ſuch 
Entertainments Vaſlary, gives the ſecret of 
doing 1t eitber Way. 

Friend, 

I find that by little and little,I ſhall 
penetrate into the ſecret of this Art,if 
ſometimes you will be as kind as you 
have been now ; for what you have 
Taught me already, is fo clear, and 
eafie, that I think I {hall hardly for= 
get it; bur 1 believe the Hardeſt is 
yet tocome. But before I cngage any 
deeper in this Myſtery,l would olad- 
ly be Informed of the Hiſtory of Pai Ve 
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ing, that is, of its Riſe, Progreſs, 
Perfection, and Decay, both among 
the Anticnt Greeks and Romans, and 
amonglt us Moderns. 

Traveller. 

If you pleaſe, 1t ſhall be the Subject of 
our next Meeting ; and I ab aſſure you, it 
will be very Inſtruttive, and Diverting, and 
diſpoſe you very much to the Underſtantd= 
ing the moſt refined Secrets of the Art, as 
well as the Beauty of the ſeveral Pieces of 
the beſt Artiſts. 


Friend. 
Pray let it be fo, for I do expect 
oreat Variety, in a Narration, which 
muſt run through ſo many Ages, and 


Diſcourſe of ſo many Admirable 
Men. 
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Friend, 


Am come to Summon you of 

your Promile ; and you may ſee 
by my Impatience, that you have al- 
ready made me a Lover of the Art. 


Traveller, 


| I am glad to ſeett ; for it 1s no ſmall Plea- 
ſure to think, that we are capable of pro= 
curing Pleaſure to others, as I am ſure I 
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fball do to you, when T have made you tho- 

rowly capable of underſtanding the Beauty 

of as Art that- hus been the Admiration of 

Antiquity, and is ſtill the greateſt Charm 

of. the maſt polite part of Mankind. 
Friend, 


Pray who do you mean by that: 
glorious Epithete, 
Trayeller, 


I- mean chiefly the Italians, to whom none 
ran deny the. Priviledge of having been the 
Civiliſers of Europe, fre Painting, 
Sculpture, Architecture, Mulick, 
Gardening, polite Converſation, and 
prudent Behaviour are, as.I may call it, 
all of the Gromth of their Countrey.; and [ 


mean, beſides all thoſe in France, Spain, . 


Germany, Low-Countreys, ard Eng- 
land, who. are Lypers. of thoſe Arts, - and 
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endeavour to promote them in their own Na- 
t10n. 

Friend, 

I confeſs, they are all raviſhing 
Entertainments, and infinitely to be 
preferr'd before our other ſenſual 
Delights, which deſtroy our Health, 
and dull our Minds ; and I hope 
they are travelling apace this way. 
But now pray fatisfe my Curiofity 
about this Art of Paznting, and let me 
know its whole Hiſtory. 

Traveller. 

To 40 that, I ſhould begin with Adam, 
and fo ſearch down all along throughly in An- 
tiquity ; but for want of Guides in ſuch a 
Journey, 1 muſt ſet forth at ſome more 
known Stage, and that TI think muſt be 
Grexce ; though there is great reaſon to ſuſ= 
pett that the Egyptians had the Art long 

E 2 before 
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before them, as they had moſs other Arts and 
Sciences ſince : Moſt of the great Philo- 
ſophers of Grzce travelled to Xgypt 
for their Learning, witneſs Thales, Py- 
thagoras, Democritus, Plato, and many 
others ; and it is likely that the Artiſts 
might do the ſame : but however the place 
where Painting firſt /ettled, was Corinth, 
or Sicyone ; there being ſome Diſpute about 
thoſe two Towns, becauſe there happened to be. 
Eminent Maſters at them both much about the 
{ame time, to wit, Cleanthes at Corinth, 
and Telephanes at Sicyone ; vut the 
Art inboth theſe places was but in its Infancy ; 
thoſe Painters contentins themſelves with 
rawins the out lines of one Colour, and 
[veddowing them within : Some time after, 
Cicophantus of Corinth Invented Vart- 
{ty of Colouring ; and that ſame Maſter 
came into Italy with Demaratus, the Fa- 
ther 
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ther of Tarquinius Priſcus, Kung of the 
Romans. 

Friend, 
Did Paznting get 1o early into Italy? 
Traveller. 

Tis a Diſpute, whether it were not there firſt ; 
for there was a Temple 7n Ardea, a City 
near Rome, on which were Paintings, 
which were yet to be ſeen in the Time of the 
Emperour Veſpatian ; which Tradition 
affrm'd to be Antienter than the Foundation 
of Rome ; and by conſequence, of an older 
Date than the Time of Tarquinius Prif- 
cus, or his Father ; and yet theſe Paintings 
were ſo freſh and lively, that they ſeemed ta 
have been Painted but the other day. 

But to return to the GreeKs ; 1t is pro 
bable, that Painting remained with them a 
great while in its Infancy, ſince the firſt 
Painter of any Note, was above three 4n= 
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red Years after the Foundation of 
Rome, and that was Polygrotus of Ta- 
ſus, who firſt begun to. draw Draperies 1n 
the Women's Piftures, and to dreſs their 
Heads in different Faſhions ; he was like= 
wiſe the firſt that ventured upon Hiſtorical 
Pieces, having Painted the Temple at Del- 
.phos, azd the great Portico at Athens ; 
which from the Variety of Piftures in it, was 
called, the Various. Both theſe Preces be 
aid Gratis ; which gain'd him the Love of 
all Grzce to that degree, that in a Publick 
Aſſembly of the Amphictions, :t was de- 
creed, that where ever he Travel 'd all over 
Grace, his Charges ſbould be born by the 
Publick. 

About thirty Years after him came Apol- 
lodorus the Athenian, who was Admira- 
ble for the Beauty and Strength of his Fi= 
gures ; he was the Maſter of Zeuxis, who 
carried 
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carried Painting to ts higheſt Perfefion, 
and aequired to himſelf great Riches, though 
be never ſold any of his Pieces, but gave them 
all for nothing, ſaying, That if they were to be 
duly valued, whole Kingdoms and Provinces 
could not pay for them. He was beſides ſo. 
Magmficent in his Humour, that being at the. 
Olympian Games, which was the nobleſt 
Aſſembly of all Graece ; be wore his Name in 
Gald Letters upon his Cloak, that all might 
take notice of him.. He drew many Pueces, 
but his chief was an Athlete, or Champion 
of the Olympick Games ; with which he. 
was ſo ſatisfied, that he wrote under 1t theſe . 
wards .- 

It may be Envyed,. 
But not Imitated.. 


His Concurrents in. the Art were never the: 
leſs great Maſters-; amongſt them were 'T i 
MANn ies; 
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mantes ard Parrhaſius ; and with this laſt 
'Zeuxis had many Conteſts, in one of which he 
owned himſelf overdone ; for having agreed 
each of them to draw ſomething for Maſte= 
ry, Zecuxis drew Grapes ſo rarely 
done, that the Birds flew and peck't at them ; 
and thereupon be bidding Parrhaſus jbow 
his Piece ; was by him preſented. with a Pi- 
Aure, with a Curtain before it ; which 7.eu- 
Xis going baſtily to draw, found that it was 
nothing but a Painted One, ſo well done, that 
1t had decery'd him. 

Parrhaſius out did him likewiſe in Va- 
nity, and boaſting of his own Abilities, pres 
tending amongſt other things, to be deſcended 
from Apollo, and to have Converſation with 
the Gods ; ſaying, that the Hercules he 
drew at Lindus, was the ſame that us d to 
nppear to him in his Dreams ; be was never= 
theleſs overcome publickly by Timantes at 

Samos 
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Samos, to his great Afton ; bis particu- 
lar Charafer was, Well Finiſhing his 
Pieces. 

Timantes, on the contrary, was of a ſweet, 
modeſt Temper, and was Admirable in the 
Expreſſion of Paſhons ; as appear d by his 
Famous Pifture of the Sacrifice of Iphi- 
genia ; where he drew ſo many different 
ſorts -of Sorrow upon the Faces of the 
Spectators, according to the Concerns 
they had in that Tragical Piece of Reli- 
gion, that being at laſt come to Repreſent 
Agamemnon's Fare, who was Father to 
the Virgin, he found himſelf Exhauſted, and 
not able to reach the Exceſs of Grief that na= 
turally muſt have been ſhowed in bis Counte= 
nance upon that Occaſion ; and therefore he 
covered his Face with a part of bis Garment ; 
ſaving thereby the Honour of bis Art, and yet 
giving ſome Idea of the greatneſs of the Fa- 

F ther”'s 
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ther's Sorrow, His particular Talent lay, 
in giving more to underſtand by bis Pitures, 
than was really expreſs d in them ; as be 
ſbewed in the Piiture of a Polyphemus 
a ſleep, in little ; where to Intimate his. Git 
gantick Proportion, he fergned ſome Sa= 
tyrs who were meaſuring the bigneſs of his 
Thumb, 
Friend. - 
Were all theſe Maſters Grarians ? 
Traveller, 

No, ſome of them were Afſtaticks ; whence 
1 came that Painting was aided into 
zo Schools, the Aftatick and the Greek ; 
and I believe they differ d az much in their 
Manners as the Roman and the Lom- 
bard: Schools 4 at this day : But the 
Greek was hkemiſe Subdioided into two 
Schools more, which were called the SyCi= 
Qnian and. the Attick ; which I ſuppoſe, 


might 
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might differ as the Florentine and the 
Roman. Eupompus, who was Cone 
temporary ts Zeuxis, mas the Author 
of this laſt Subdiviſion, and mas a very Emi- 
nent Painter ; his Chief Schollar mas 
Pamphilus the Macedonian, the firſt of 
that Nation who applyed himſelf to the Li- 
beral Arts ; having ſtudied Geometry, 
without wbich, be uſed to ſay, no Painter 
could Excell : He drew the Victory of 
the Athenians at Phliante, and ſeveral 
other Excellent Pieces. He was likewiſe 
the firſt that taught his Art for a Set Price ; 
which was, a Talent in Ten Tears for every 
one of b1s Schollars. 
Friend, 
How much was a Talent ? 
Traveller, 

There were Talents of ſeveral Coun- 
trys, and ſeveral Values ; but Authors, 
F 2 when 
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when they mention Talents, do mean the 
Attick Talent ; and that, according to the 
beſt Calculation, was 1907. Englith ; 
which in Ten Tears, was not quite twenty 
Pound a Year. But this Cuſtom which be 
brought up, was of great Improvement to 
Painting ; for after his Example, many 
Maſters Set Up, io Teach Young Gentle- 
men zo Defign. 

Friend, 

Did the Gentry and Nowlity Learn 
to Deſign ? 

Traveller, 

The Art it ſelf Bas of that high Value 
among the Grrzecians, that they thought it 
an Imployment fit for none but Ingentous 
Minds and free Spirits ; and to that end, 
Slaves and Inferiour Perſons were for 
bid by the Laws to apply themfelves to it ; 
inſomuch, that it has been obſerv'd, that in the 

whole 
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whole Courſe of theſe Arts of Painting and 
Statuary, never any Slave was known to 
Pratiſe them. But to return to our Hilto= 
ry : Pamphilus was the Maſter of the 
Famous Apelles, who ſurpaſs d all that ever 
went before him, and was outdone by none that 
came after him ; he flouriſbd about the hun= 
adred and twelfth Olympiad ; which an- 
ſwers pritty well to the three hundred and 
twenty firſt Tear of the Foundation of 
Rome ; he Painted more, as well as bet= 
ter than all his Contemporaries ; and 
wrote #lſo divers Volumes about the Se- 
crets of the Art ; whach were of exceeding 
Advantage to Poſterity : His particular 
Talent /ay in hidden Graces, and n 2 
certain taking pleatingnels, which reſult - 
ed from the Whole ; valuing bimſelf particu» 
larly, upon knowing when to give over 
working upon a Picturc. 

Pro- 
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Protogenes was his Contemporary, 
and chief Concurrent in the Art ; he 
liv/d in the Iſland of Rhodes ; and the 
Fame of his Works was ſuch, that it drew 
Apelles from Home, to go and ſee the Au- 
thor of them. 

Their firſt Interview was Remarkable, and 
paſt in this manner : Apelles being Landed 
at Rhodes, went ſtraight to Protogenes 
his Shop, or Painting-Room ; mere, finding 
none but an Old Woman, and a Board 
newly Prim'd, and Prepared for Painting, he, 
without ſaying any thing, drew a Line of Ad= 
mirable Fineneſs of one Colour, and ſo went 
his way : Protogenes being come Home, the 
Old Woman ſbewed him the Line ; which 
he gueſsd to be Apelles his Work ; and 
taking his Pencil, drew another over that, 
finer than Apelles's, and of another Co- 
lour ; ze/lmg the Old Woman, that if 
the 
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the Man came back that drew the firſt 
Line, ſbe ſhould tell him, that he that drew 
the ſecond, was the Man he lookd for. Ina 
little time Apelles came, and ſeeing what 
Protogenes had done, took the Pencil a= 
gain, and with a Stroke of a third Colour, 
divided thoſe two Lines ſo Subtlely, that they 
were perfefly diſtinguiſhable, and ſo went his 
way. Protogenes crommg Home a fittle 
after, and ſeeing what he had done, confeſs d 
himſelf Vanquiſh't ; and preſently ran to find 
out Apelles, whom be brought to his own 
Houſe. This very Piece, with theſe three 
Lines, and nothing elſe 1n 1t, was afterwards 
carried to Rome, and long Preſerved. 
among the Rarities of the Imperial 
Pallace. 
Friend, 
This was a true Meeting of two: 
oreat Artiſts, where Skill and Ingeni- 


ouſne(s. 
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ouſneſs were equally Eminent, and 
not Envy and 1! Manners, as our Ar- 
tiſts ſhow one another. 

Traveller. 

They were both of them well Bred, and us d 
to the Company of Perſons of the beſt Quali- 
ty : Apelles particularly, bad his Houſe al- 
ways full of them : Alexander the Great 
going often-to ſee him Work, and not diſdain- 
ing to enter into Diſcourſe with him. This 
Great Prince was ſo fond of bis Works, and 
ſo perſwaded of their Immortality, that he 
Publifh't an Edict, forbidding any other 
Painter to attempt the Drawing of his 
Picture, as being deſirous that the Idea of 
his Perſon ſboxld be tranſmitted to Poſterity 
by the moſt Skilful Hand of bis Age : How 
much he lov'd Apelles, may be gueſs'd by the 
Nobleneſs of the Preſent be made him ; for 
having, by Alexander's Command, drawn 
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the Naked Pitture of Campaſpe, one of 


the moſs Beautiful Women of her Time, 
and Miſtriſs to that Great Prince, could 
not. defend bis Heart againſt ſuch Charms, 
but fell deſperately in Love with her ; which 
Alexander perceiving, very Generouſly pres 
ſented him with the Lady, thinking a Pifture 
of his Hand to be a ſufficient Exchange for ſo 
great a Beauty : And 'tis tobe preſumed, 
that Apelles himſelf was of no ordinary Me= 
rit, fince the Lady went willingly to his Bed, 
and 1d with him all his Life in great Fe- 
licity. Ts thought, that a famous Piece 
of bis, call'd, the Venus Dionza, was the 
Piure of that Lady. 
Friend, 

I obſerve, great Painters have gene- 
rally, either Handſome Wives, or 
Beautiful Mitltrifles, and they are 

G . for 
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for the moſt part, extreamly ſenfible 


to Beauty. 
'Travellour. 


How can they be otherwiſe ? being ſuch 
Judges as they are, of Feature and Pro- 
portion ; and having beſides, ſo ſtrong an 
Imagination, as they muſt have, to excell 
in their Art. And Apelles 4:4 fo ſtrong- 
ly take the Idea of thoſe he Painted, that 
Phyſonomiſts and Fortune-Tellers 
bave often Prattiſed their Art upon his Pi- 
Aures with Succeſs, foretelling what ſhould 
befall the Perſons for whom they were maat ; 
and to add to the Excellency of his Art, he 
bad a Varniſh, the Secret of which dyed 
with him, by which, he not only made his Co= 
lours appear more 4vely, but alſo preſeru'd 
bis Pieces (from all Injuries of Time. 


Friend. 


FI 


Friend, 


What were his moſt Famous 
Works ? 


Trayeller, 


'Tis hard to ſay ; but if me may Fudge by 
the Judgment of Auguſtus Cxfar, we 
muſt give the Prize to that Famous Venus 
coming out of the Sea ; which he Conſe- 
crated 2n the Temple of b1s Father Ju- 
lius ; and which, from her Acton, was call 
by the Greeks, Anadiomene, and was 
extreamly Celebrated by therr Poets ; 
a part of it being ſpoi'd by Time, there was 
no Painter found that would offer to mend 
it ; ſo great was the Skill of Apelles, and 
the Veneration that all Artiſts had for his 
Works. 


Gr 2 Friend. 
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Friend, 

Was there many of them preſer- 

ved to the Time of the Romans ? 
Traveller. 

A gpreat many ; and for ought we know, 
might have laſted to our days, if they could 
have eſcaped the Barbarity of thoſe Nations 
that Ruined the Roman Empire ; for 
there were at Rome of his doing, Caſtor 
and Pollux, and the Pifture of Alexan- 
der, Triumphing with the Image of War, 
tyed by the Hands to his Chariot : and 
theſe were Conſecrated in the Forum of 
Auguſtus. He had made many Pittures 
of Alexander, and other Great Men, which 
were all preſerved and valued at a vaſt Rate 
by the Greeks and Romans. 

Friend, 

Was there any thing left of Proto- 

genes's doing ? 


TIra- 
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Traveller. 

Very little, except at Athens, where he 
painted the Propyleum, or Antiporch 
of the Temple of Minerva : but his moſt 
famous Piece was his Jalyflus, which was 
Conſecrated 7» the Temple of Peace 
| in Rome : 'tis ſaid, he ſpent Seven Tears 
about it, and Coloured it over four times, 
that it -might the better reſiſt the Injuries of 


Time. 
Friend. 
What was Repreſented in this 
Picture ? 
Traveller, 


There has been great Diſpute about that 

in Antiquity, and ſince ; ſome being of Opint= 

- on, that therein was Repreſented the City of 
p Jalyflus, with its Territory belonging to 
| the Rhodians : But that feems improbable, 
| becau(e that Cicero always COMpAares the 
ww 
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Jalyſſus of Protogenes with the Venus 
of Apelles ; which would be very wmproper; 
if it were only a Town : "tus therefore more 
probable, that 1t was the PrFure of the Herg 
Jalyſſus, Founder of the Town, and why 
was ſaid to be Son to Apollo. Whatſoever 
1t was, the Pieces was ſs Admired, that it 
Sw'd the City of Rhodes, when :t was 
Beſieg'd by Demetrius, who could have 
Carried it, if he would have Fired. a part 
of the Town where this Picture was ; but 
be choſe rather to Raiſe the Siege, than to 
deſtruy ſo fine a thing : Some ſay, that Pro- 
rogenes was yet alive, and working 11 his 
Countrey-Houſe in the Suburbs of 
Rhodes, which were all Poſſeſs by the Army 
of Demetrius ; who hearing that he work'd 
on quietly, ſent to him to know the reaſon of 
ſo much Secarity amidſt ſo much Danger : 
Protogenes made Anſwer, That he 
knew 
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knew his War was with the Rhodians, 
and not with the Arts : Which Anſwer 
ſo pleaſed Demetrius, that he gave him a 
Guard, and went often, during the Siege, 
to ſee him work. And thus you ſee, Art can 
protef# its own Hons 2n the midſt of the 


greateſt Dangers. 
Friend, 


I think, I have read ſomewhere, 
that Protogenes was a great while be- 
fore his Pictures were underſtood 
by his Countrymen, inſomuch that 
he was very Poor, and his Works 
Sold for little or nothing, 


Traveller, 


'Tis very true, and be was beholding to the 
Generoſity sf Apelles for his Fortnne ; 
for be ſeeing how little he mas valued ar 
Home, tought up a good many of his Peces ; 
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giving out, be intended to ſell them again for 
his own, and gave him a great Price for them ; 
mich the Rhodians hearing, intreated him 
to let them have them ; which he d1d, but made 
them pay well for them. 

Theſe four, Zeuxis, Parrhatius, Apel- 
les, and Protogenes, were the four Fa- 
mous Painters of Grace, which has made 
me the more particular in ſpeaking of their 
Works, they having carried the Art to the 
higheſt pitch 1t was poſſible to arrive to. 

Friend. 

Then after their Time it Decayed, 

and grew every day leſs Famous. 
Traveller. 

It remained in great Perfection for ſe= 
eral Centuries ; theſe great Maſters hav= 
ing made ſo many good Schollars, and left 
ſuch Admirable Precepts far the Art, that 

tt 
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it was impoſſible it could be loſt for a great 
while ; nay, ſome Improvements were 
made by Succeeding Maſters in the Art of 
Colouring, and making their Pittures of 
a greater Relievo than thoſe Antient Ma=- 
ſters did. But it will not be amiſs, to name 
you ſurcinitly ſome of the great Maſters 
that were, as 1t were, of the School of theſe 
Antients ; as likemiſe, to mention ſome of 
therr Works. 

Firſt, then Paufias of Sicione, was 4 
Schollar sf Pamphilus, as well as Apel- 
les, and ſeems to have been the firſt that be= 
gan to Paint Walls and Ceilings ; for 
Apelles never Painted upon a Wall, but 
up0 a Board, or ſome portable Matter, that 
his Works might be leſs ſubjeft to Fire, and 
other Injuries of Time : There were like= 
wiſe ſeveral good Pieces of this Maſter pre- 
ſerved at Rome ; Lucullus gave two 

H Ta- 
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Talents for 2 Piece of his, of a Young 
Woman making a Garland of Flowers ; 
and there was likewiſe in Pompey's The= 
atre a Piece of his, of a Sacrifice of Ox=- 
en, much eſteemed. This Town of Sicione 
Furniſhed Rome with its greateſt Rari- 
ties; for the Common Town-Houſe 
being run in Debt, Pawned their Pictures ; 
which were all, or moſt of them carried to 
Rome by Scaurus 7he Edile, to Adorn 
the Magmficent Entertainment he made for 
the People in the Forum Romanum, d4ur- 
ing bis Nagiltracy. 

Eupnranor of Corinth was another 
Famous Maſter, who lived about the four 
handred and tenth Tear of the Foundati- 
on of Rome ; he gave a great Majeity 
to his Figures, and was admirable in his 
Proportions ; there was a Piece of his in 
the Temple of Ephetus, Repreſenting the 

Coun 
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Counterfeit Folly of Ulyflus, i which be 
mas Toaking a Horſe and an Ox toge- 
ther. 

About the ſame time was Cyelias, whoſe 
Fame was {uch, that long after his Death, 
a Piece of his, containing the Story of the 
Argonantes, was bought by Hortentius, 
the Famous Roman Orator, Contempo= 
rary with Cicero ; and he paid forty four 
Talents for it ; which 15 about cight 
thouſand pound Sterling : He built 2 
Chappel vn purpoſe for this Picture ns 
Villa a: Tuſculum. 

Out of Euphranor's Schvol came Ni- 
cias, who painted Women ſo rarely ; 
Rome was full of b1s Works, brought from 
Grace : his moſt Famous Piece was Ho- 
mer's Hell ; which he painted with ſuch 
great Attention, that he would often ask his 


Servants, during that Labour, whether 
H 2 he 
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he had Din'd, or no ? He was offered 
ſeventy Talents by King Prolomeus , 
which 1s above ten thouſand pounds, for this 
Prece ; but he choſe rather to Honour his own 
Countrey with 1t, and preſented it freely to 
the Town of Corinth. It ſeems, he was al- 
ſo an Admirable Statuary ; for Pranite- 
les being asked, which of all his Statues he 
valued the moſt ? made anſwer, thoſe which 
Nicias finiſhed for him : ſo great a value he 
had for his Skill and Judgment. 

Not longs after, there flouriſhed in 
Athens one Metrodorus, 4 rare Philo- 
ſopher, and moſt excellent Painter ; after 
that Paulus Emilhus had Conguered Per- 
{eus King of Macedon ; be:ng in Athens, 
| heaefired the Athenians to give him ſome 
one: of their moſt Learned Men to Breed up 
his Son; and they by one Accord named Me= | 

FPS trodorus 
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trodorus for that Employment ; with whom 
Paulus Emilius mas Infimtely Satis- 


fied. 
F riend. 


All this while, theſe are all Greet 
Maſters ; had the Rumans none of 


their own ? 
Traveller. 


 Tes, and very famous Ones ; witneſs that 
Fabius, who was Sirnamed Pictor, of one 
of the greateſt Families 1 Rome ; be 
| painted the Templum Salutis :» Rome : 
they had likewiſe Paunius, who was both Po- 
ct and Painter, and painted the Temple of 
Hercules :n the Forum Boarium. Tur- 
pilius, «a Roman Knight, painted many 
things at Verona ; and that which was ver} 
gular, and never pratiſed but by bimſelf, 


mas, 
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was, that be painted with his Left Hand. 
Atterius Labeo, who had been Pretor, 
was famous for his Works in this kind. But 
to {ay the truth, the Romans being a War- 
like Nation, were moſt taken up that way, and 
the great Men amongſt them contented them 
ſelves with being" able to Judge of Arts, and 
to incourage them by their Raches, which they 
profuſely layed out in Pieces of Painting and 
Statuary : Thus Julius Car Conſecrated 
in the Temple of Venus, from whom his 
Family was derivd, two Pieces, one an 
Ajz*, another a Medxa ; both Admirable 
F,.ures. Auguſtus 41d the ſame ; and 
n Imitation of him, all the Great Men 
purchaſed the Works of the Greek Painters 
and Statuaries at any Rate ; mnſomuch that 
Gracia and Afia were almoſt deprived of 
all the beſt Originals, which were brought 
{0 Rome, and there preſerved, tl ſeveral 
At= 
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Accidents of Fire, and the Invaſion of Rome 
by the Barbarous Nations, conſumed them ; 
inſomuch that now there are but a few Pieces 
of antient painting /eft. But I hope we 
need not much regret that loſs, when we ſhall 
reflett upon the Admirable Warks of our Mo= 
dern Painters, who have arriv'd to that 
perfection 7» the Art, which perhaps would 
aſtoniſh thoſe Antient Artilts themſelves, 
if they could revwe and ſee them. 


Friend, 

Before you undertake to tell me 
the progreſs of the Art in theſe Mo- 
dern Times, pray inform me how 
long it lay burycd in Oblivion ? 

Traveller. 
From the decay of the Roman Empure, and 
the Invaſion of the Goths, & other Barbarn:;s 
Nations, it continued decaying, and was in 4 


MANNET:. 
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manner quite loft, till within theſe four hun- 
arcd Years, that it firſs revived in Tut- 
Ccany. 

Friend, 

Pray, what was the great reaſon of 
that Decay ? 

Traveller. 

Beſides the Barbarity of the Times, :n 
which Men were continually imployed in Wars, 
Rapines and Murders ; the Zeal likewiſe 
of Chriſtian Religion, 41d not a little 
contribute to ſtifle the Ingenuity of the beſt 
Artiſts ; for after a long Conteſt with the 
Religion of the Gentiles, the Chriſti- 
an having prevailed at laſt, the Biſhops 
and Paſtours of the Chriſtian Aflem= 
blies /aboured all they could to extinguiſh 
the very Memory of the Heathen Gods ; 
and therefore threw down all thoſe wonderful 
Statues, Sculptures, Paintings, and 

other 
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other Ornaments of their Temples ; which 
they did not out of any hatred they had to 
thoſe Arts, but out of a Blind Zeal, to ex= 
tinguiſh their Superſtitious Worthip ; 
by which, they nevertheleſs ſo cruſhed thoſe 
Arts themſelves, that for many hundreds of 
Tears they lay buryed and negledted, 
Friend, 

| How came they at laſt to recover 

themſelves ? 
Traveller, 

There remained in Grace ſome little 
footſteps of the Art ; and from thence 1t was, 
that about the Year 1250, there came ſome 
Painters, who could hardly be called Ma- 
ſters, having ſcarce any more knowledge of 
the Art than juſt to draw the Out-lines 
without either Grace or Proportion ; ve 


firſt Schollar they made in Italy, was at 


Florence, and was called Cimabue ; whz 
I betns 
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being belped by Nature, ſoon outdid bis Ma= 
ſters, and began to give ſome ſerength to his 
Drawings, but ſtill without any great Skill, 
as not underſtanding how 8s manage his Lights. 
and Shadows, or indeed, how to. Deſign 
truely ; it being in thoſe days an unuſual 
and unattempted thing to Draw after the 
Life. 

His chief Schollar was Ghiotto, who was. 
very Famous for his Time ; he freed Paint= 
ing from that firſt Stiffneſs of the Greek 
Maſters, and began to give ſome Air to the 
Heads, and:ſome. Suftneſs tothe Colour- 
ing, wth better Aptitudes to his Figures, 
as alſo, ſome Looſneſs in his Drapery ; nap, 
he attempted: ſomething of Shortmng and 
Perſpetive, though but imperfeitly ; be like- 
miſe began. ts ſbow in his Pieces ſome cffetts 
of the Paſſions of the Mind, ſuch as Fear, 
Love, Anger, Pity, &c. But be ſtill was 


far 
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far from expreſſing the Livelineſs of the Eyes, 
the ſoftneſs of Fleſb, and the ſtrength of the 
Muſcles in Naked Figutes, as having ſeen 
nothing of that kind to airett him, or belp 
him in this firſt beginning of the Art. 

After him Thaddeo Gaddi had ſome- 
thing a better Colouring, and more Liveli- 
neſs in his Figures. Simon Sanele be 
gan to underſtand the Decorum of Com- 
poſition : and Stephano Scimmia with 
his Son Tomaſo added ſome ſirength to their 
Drawings, and perfetted themſelves in 
Perſpective but ſtill keeping to the Man- 
ner of Ghiotto ; which was continued by 
Spinello, Arctino, Jacopo, Caſentino, 
Antonio, Venitiano, Andrea, Piſano, 
Nino, and ſeveral others, who ſtill got 
oround a little, but could not fall into that 
free manner of the Imitation of Nature 

I 2 which 
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which Maſaccio firſt attained -to- both in 
Sculpture and: Painting, having quite 


lazed aſide Ghiotto's way. 
Friend, 


How long was it from the time of 


Crmabue to the time of Maſacrio ? 
Traveller. 

About two hundred Years ; all which tima 
we may call. the Infancy of Painting ; but 
Maſfaccio, by. great Study and Application, 
having: found. out - the true-way of. placing his 
Figures upon a plain Superfuies, with due 


Shortnings ; which all the other Maſters be=. 


fore him bad not. underſtood. ; invented likes 
miſe an. eaſter way of drawing the: Drape= 
ries with looſe and natural Foldings ; be. als 
ſo-attempted Naked Figures, and. ſucceeded 
in them better than any before him ; but in 


Perſpective he was admirable. ; there being 
et extant in Florence a Prece of his, where 
there. - 
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there are Houſes drawn in Perſpective, 
with ſo much Skill, as to ſbow both the Tnſide 
and Outiide of them. 

In his Time Sculpture was come to a great 
Improvement, ch1efly by the. prodigious Ge- 
nius of that great Architect and Sculp- 
tor > Philippo di Ser Bruneleſci ; 
as. alſy by his other Contemporaries , 
Do:rcllo, Lorenzo, Ghiberti, aud 
{-- rel others ; who having diſcovered ſome 
6/ the beſt Roman Antiquities, and ſtu- 
diced them carefully, bad attained to a rare 
Boldneſs in Detign, and opened the way to 
the Painters to draw with more Exattneſs 
and Trath, as alſo, to g1ve more Sweetneſs t9 
the Naked Figures of Women and Ciil- 
dren ; ſo that with the belp of ſeveral other 
Eminent Artiſts, Parnting was come, 03 it 
were, to its Adoleſcence or Youth; ers: 
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ry thing being extreamly mended ; their Ine: 
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tion bring more Copious and Richer in Or- 


naments ; their Drawings truer & near- 


er Nature ; ther Colouring more De- 


lightful ; and in a word, the whole Manner 
of Painting being altered from what 1t was in 
the Time of Ghiotto. 


Friend, 
Pray, who were the great Parnters 


of this Second A GE, as one may 


call it ? 
Traveller. 


There were many, but chiefly theſe, Pietro 
della Francia, Lazaro Vaſari, Anto- 
nello da Meſlina, Andrea del Caſtag- 
no, Dominico, Ghirlandaio, San- 
dro, Botticello, Franceſco, Fran- 
cia, Andrea Mantegna ; and many 
others. 


Friend. 


7I 
Friend. 

Theſe were all Florentines, as T take 
it ;. or at leaft, bred in the Florentine 
Schoole : Was there no other place 
in 1:aly that produced Artiſts of the 
ſame kind at that time ? 

Fraveller. 

Tes, at Venice, and all zver Lombar-- 
dy, there were ſeveral Painters of Repute ; 
at Venice partuularly, the two Bellini 
were deſervedly Famous ; and at Ferrara, 
Lorenza Cofta, and Hercole Ferra- 
rele ; bat ſtill Painting kept, as it were,in 
its Youth, alike tn all places ; and muſt of 
the Maſters then Iromg, thought they had 
attained the Ne plus Ultra ; whereas 
they were mfintely ſbort of that Skull which 
thoſe of the Third Age, or, as I may call. t, 
the Virility or Manhood. of Painting 


aid arrive to... 
Friend... 


Friend. 

Pray, what was wanting in their 
Works ; for methinks, you have 
ſaid already, that they were truely 
Deſigned, and finely Coloured ; that 
they underitood Invention, and Com- 
poſition ; that they were not Ignorant 
in Perſpettive, and the Art of Shortring 
their Figures : all which are the 
hardeſt things in Paintzng. 

Traveller. 

There wanted a Spirit and Life, which 
their Succeflors gave to therr Works ; and 
particularly, an Fafineſs ; which hides the 
pains and labour that the Artilt has been at ; 
it being with Painting as with Poetry ; 
where, the greateſs Art, 1s to conceal Art ; 
that is, that the Spectator may think that 
eaſre, which coſt the Painter infinte T oyl and 
La- 
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Labour * They had not likewiſe, that ſweet 
Union of their Colours which was after= 
wards fouud out, and firſt attempted by 
Francia Bolognele, and Pietro Peru- 
gino ; and ſo pleaſing 1t was to the Eye, 
that the People came in flocks to ſtair upon 
their Works, thinking 1t 1mpoſſuble to do bet= 
ter ; but they were ſoon undecerved by Leo- 
nardo da Vinci; whom we muſt own as 
the Father of the Third Age of Painting, 
which we call the Modern ; and in him no- 
thing was wanting ; for beſides ſtrength of 
Deſign, and true Drawing, he gave bet- 
ter Rules, more exat* Meaſures, and 
was more profound in the Art than any before 
him. 


Friend, 
About what time did Leonardo 4a 
Vinci live ? And who were his Con- 
temporaries ? 


K Tra- 
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Traveller. 

He flouriſhed about two hundred Tears 
ago, and bad for Contemporaries moſe 
of the rare Painters that the World has pro 
duced ; which were, Giorgione di Caſtel, 
Franco, Andrea del Sarto, Raphael 
del Urbino, Antonio di Correggio, 
H. Parmigiano, Polidoro, Julio Ro- 
mano, Perino del Vaga, and Michael 
Angelo Bnonaroti. 

Friend. 

Theſe are all famous Names, and 
known to all thoſe who have ever 
heard of Pazrnting; therefore, I would 
fain be informed more particularly 
of their Excellences. 

Traveller. 

The beſt way for that, will be, to: read 
their Lives, done by Vaſari ; but im the 

mean 
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mean time, to fatisfie your Cnrufity, I will 
ſay a little of every one of them. 

Giorgione was of the Scþool of Venice, 
and the firſt that followed the Modern Tut 
can way; for having by chance ſeen ſome things 
of Leonardo da Vinci, wth that new way 
of ſtrong Shadows, it pleaſed him ſo much, that 
he followed it all his Life time, and imitated 
1t prefeitly in all bis Oyl Paintings : hz 
arem all after the Life, and had an excellent 
Colouring ; by which means he gave a 
Spirit to all be did ; which bad not been ſeen 
:n any Lombard Painter before him ; and 
that was his particular Charatter ; he was 
as great a Mufitian as he was a Painter, 
and played admirably upon the Lute ; he 
dyed Young, having got the Plague of his 
Miſtreſs, who having 1t upon ber, admit= 
ted of his Embraces ; of mhich they both 
dyed. | 
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Andrea del Sarto wrought with won- 
derful Diligence and Care, inſomuch that 
bis Works are highly valued, and bis Colour- 
ing was the ſweeteſt in the World, but there 
wants Strength and Spirit, which Andrea 
had not himſelf, being of a mild timerous Na- 
ture, and diſtruſiful of his own Capacity, as 
alſo ſetting very little Value upon what be 41d ; 
which made him live and die Poor and Con- 
temptible, not having got 1n all his life time 
much Money, except when he was in France, 
tn the Seroice of that King. 

Raphael del Urbin was the greateſt 
Painter that ever was ; having made himſelf 
a Manner out of the Study of the Antients 
and the Moderns, and taken the beſt out of 
both ; he was admirable for the eaſineſs of 
Invention, Richnels, an7 Order 7n his 
Compotition, Nature herſelf was over- 
come by his Colouring, be was Judicious be- 
yond 


TT 
yonud meaſure, and proper to his Aptitudes ; 
'n a word, be carried Painting 1 its great= 
eſt Perfeftion, and has been outdone by none : 
Hrs particular Talent lay in Secret Graces, 
as Apelles's dd among the Antients. 

Antonio di Correggio, among the 
Lombards, was an exquiſite Artiſt ; for 
without ever having been out of bis own Coun- 
trey, be attained to the greateſt difficulties 
of the Art ; never 41d any Body handle Co- 
lours better, nor Paint with a greater Re- 
lievo ; but particularly, the tender Soft= 
neſs he gave his Naked Figures, ſurpaſ= 
ſes all Maſters of h1s Time, and perhaps, all 
that ever were ; be worked moſt at Parma, 

retir d, and little taken notice of, having 4 
great Family, and working bard to main= 
tain them : Painting ews much to him ; and 

particularly, the manner of drawing Hair 


looſe 
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Inoſe and natural ; which no Painter before 
him had attained to. 

Franceſco Muzzuoli, othermiſe called, 
il Parmigiano, was one of the rareſs a= 
mong the Lombard Painters ; Sweet=- 
nels, Neatneſs, and Grace n his Fi- 
oures, were his Charafer, together with an 
art of making Landskips, and other Or- 
naments, b:yond any of his Time : and if 
he had not taken a Humour of Studying 
Chymiltry, and ſeeking the Philoſo- 
pher's Stone, he would bave been, perhaps. 
the moſt excellent Painter of h1s Age. 

Polidoro, from carrymg Stone and 
Mortar 2n the Pope's Buildings, came to 
try his Genius for Deſigning ; and hav= 
ng made an Intimate Friendſhip with Ma- 
turino, 4 Florentine, who was then work= 
ing upon the new Lodgings in Freſco ; he 
followed his ſtudy ſo cloſe, that they two un- 
aertook 
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dertook ſeveral Frontiſpeeces, and Outſides 
of Pallaces in Rome ; and their Genus was 
ſo conformable, that their Work ſeemed to pro= 
ceed from the ſame Hand, though both of them 
work d together upon the ſame Piece ; their 
Invention was the r:cheſt, and Deſign the 
eaſieſt that it was poſſible to ſee ; and to this 
day, they are the beſt School for Painters , 
they having contrubuted to the Art as much 
as any ; they painted moſt of the beſs Roman 
Stories up and down Rome ; but did them 
all with that great Judgment, that to thoſe 
who are converſant with the Cuſtomes and 
Dreſs of that Nation, all ſeemed mighty: 
proper and eaſie. 

Julio Romano, was Raphael's S:hu/- 
lar, and bis Beloved Schollar, none baving (0: 
well Initated bim ether in Manner, In- 


vention, Deſign, or Colouring ; ard 
be 


($24; 
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be was beſides, pleaſant in his Conver ſation, of 


a jooial, merry Humour, and infuutely ſuiting 
with the ſweetneſs of Raphael's Temper ; no 
Body underſtood Antiquity better, for be 
had extreamly ſtudied Trajan's Pullar, 
where all the Roman Habits, Engines 
of War, Enligns, Arms, &%. are rarely 
well Repreſented : He was beſides, an admi= 
rable Medalliſt, and ſpent much Money and 
Time in that Study : his chief Works are at 
Mantua ; where be liv'd the beſt part of 
his Life, and dyed Rich, and in great Favour 

with the Dake of that Place. 
Perino del Vaga came to Rome #7 
Raphael's Time, and grew excellent by ſtu- 
dying his and Michael Angelo's Works ; 
he was a bold and ſtrong Defigner, having 
underſtood the Muſcles in Naked Bo- 
dies as well as any of his time ; he had a par- 
ticular Talent for Grottesk ; of which 
kind 
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kind there are many Pieces of bis in Rome ; 
but bis chief Works are at Genova tn the 
Pallace of Principe Doria ; be was a very 
umverſal Painter both in Freſco, Oyl and 
Diſtemper, and firſt taught the true work- 

ng of Grottcsks and Stucco Work. 
Michael Angelo Buonaroti was the 
greateſt Deſigner that ever was, having 
ſtudied Naked Bodies with great Care ; but 
he aiming always at ſhowing the moſt difficalt 
things of the Art, un the Contorſrons of Mem 
bers, and Convulſtons of the Muſcles, Contra= 
ons of the Nerves, SCC. His Painting is 
not ſo agreeable, though much more profound 
and difficult than any other ; his Manner was 
Fierce, and almoſt Savage, having nothing of 
the Graces of Raphael, whoſe Naked Fi- 
gures are dilicate and tender, and more like 
Fleſh and Blood, whereas Michael An- 
oelo doth not diſtinguſh the Sexes nor the 
L Ages 
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Ages ſo well, but makes all alike Maſculous 
j. Strong ; and who ſees one Naked Figare 
of bis doing, may reckon be has ſeen them all ; 
his Colouring # nothing near ſo Natural 
1s Raphael's ; and in a word, for all Vaſ- 
fari commends him above the Skies, he was 2 
better Sculptor than a Painter : One may 
ſay. of Raphael and of him, that therr Cha- 
rafters mere oppoſite, and-both great De= 
figners ; the one endeavouring to ſhow the 
Difficulties of the Art, and. the other aiming 


at Eaſineſs ; in which, perhaps, there 1s as 
much Difficulty. 


Friend. 


You have touched very handſom- 
ly upon the Characters of all theſe 
oreat Artiſts, and have thereby rai- 
ſed a delire in me to read their Lzves. 
But pray Inform me yet a little fur- 

ther- 
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ther : Did Painting after their Time 
decay? Or, has it fince been Impro- 
ved by more Modern Painters ? For 
allthoſe whom you have menti- 
oned, lived almaſt two hundred 
Years ago. 

Traveller. 

T cant ſay, it has Decayed, but it bas 
rather Improved , 4:1 within theſe few 
Tears, that it ſeems to be at a ſtand ; and [ 
fear, muſt Decay, both for want of \Encou- 
ragement, 4nd becauſe all things that have 
attained their utmoſt Period, do generally 
decline, after they have been at « ftand for 
ſome time. 

| Friend. 

Pray, who were thoſe that Suc- 
ceeded Raphaeland Michael Angelo, and 
thoſe other great Painters which you 
have mentioned. | 

L 2 Traveller. 
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Traveller. 

After the Death of Raphael and his 
Schollars ( for, as for Michael Angelo 
he made no-School ) Painting ſeemed to 
be Decaying ; and for ſome Tears, there was 
hardly a Maſter of any Repute all over Tta- 
ly. The two beſt at Rome mere Joſeph 
Arpino and” Michael Angelo da Ca- 
ravagg1o, but both guilty of great Miſtakes 
in their Art : the firſt followed parely his 
Fancy, or rather Humour, which was net= 
ther founded upon Nature nor Art, but had 
for Ground a certain. Praftical, Fantaſtical 
Idea-which be had framed to himfelf. The 
other was a pure Naturaliſt, Copying: Nas 
ture without diſtinction or diſcretion ; 
be underſtood.” little of Compolition: or 
Decorum,/utmasan admirable Colourer. 

But much; about the ſame time, the Cara=- 
ches of Bologna came to Rome, and the 

0 
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two Brothers Painted together the famous Gals 
lery of the Pallazzo Farneze: Hannibal 
the Youngeſt, was much the greateſs Maſter ; 
though bis Eldeſt Brother Auguſtin was 
likewiſe admirable ; they renewed Raphael's 
Manner. ; and Hannibal particularly, had 
an admirable Gentus to make proper to him= 
ſelf any Manner be ſaw, as be did by Cor- 
regg10, both .as to bis Colouring, Ten- 
derneſs, and:Motions of the Figures ; in 
a word, he was a moſt Accompliſb'd Painter, 
both for Deſign, Invention, Compoti- 
tion, Colouring, and all parts of Paint= 
ing ; having a Saveratgn Gemus, which made 
him Maſter of a. great School of the lbeſk 
Painters Italy has bad. 

Auguſtin bis Elder Brother: was an ex- 
cellent Painter, and a rare Ingraver ,;.. 
He far ſurpaſſed Hannibal himſelf. in: 
the Accompliſbments of the Mind ; for. be= 

fedex 
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fides his knowledge in Mathematicks and 
Philoſophy, be was an admrable Mufi= 
tian, and a very good Poet 1 his own Lan= 
guage : He Founded the Academy of De= 
ſign in Bologna ; : which, befides De- 
figning after the Life, there was Taught 
Simmetry, Perſpective, the reaſon of the 
iſpoſing the Shadows and Lights, Ana=- 
tomy and Architecture ; and Diſcourſes 
mere made upon Stories and Fables, and 
the Manner of Placing them, and the Art of 
Colouring them ; inſomuch that Painting 
was much Improved by him. 

He left a Natural Son, whoſe Name 
was Anthony, and nho dyed about twenty 
four Years Old ; 'twas thought be would bave 
gone beyond Hannibal himſelf, the little that 
he has left behind him being of a bolder flight 
than any of the Carraches. 


Lodovico 
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Lodovico Carrache, the Uncle, was 
he that firſ# Inftru#ed Hannibal, and was 
an Eminent Painter, having ſtudied the 
Manner of Correggio ; he excelled in 
Defign and Colouring, and mas chiefly 
Imitated by Guido Rheni ; who, though 2 
Schollar of Hannibal's, yet thozght the 
Sweetneſs and Colouring of Lodovi- 
Co to be preferr d to Hannibal's; and :n- 
deed the Heads of Guido are not inferiaur 
to thoſe of Raphael himſelf. 

vas Friend, 

Pray, who were the chief Schol- . 

lars of this School of the Caraches ? 
Traveller. 

The moſt Remarkable were Guido Rhe-- 
ni, of whom I was ſpeaking, Sixto Bada=- - 
locchi, Albano, Dominichino., Lan» - 
franc. 
Guido Rheni acquired both more Ris - 
putatinony., 
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putation and Riches than any of the $ chaol of 
the Caraches, there being hardly a Prince 
tz Europe that has not endeavoured to get 
ſome of his Preces, which he ſold at what Rates 
he pleaſed: 

Sixto Badalocchi dyed Young, but was 
the beſt Deſigner of the whole School of 
the Caraches. 

Albano work'd moſt-in Little, but with 
a great Genus, and an admirable Sweetneſs, 
having beſides, all the Parts of an Excellent 
Painter. 

Dominichino was one that took much 
Pains, and had not that happy Facthty which 
his other Contemporaries had, but he was very 
Profound in all the Parts of Painting ; inſo= 
much, that bating the inimitable Graces of 
Guido, he ſeems to out=do him 1n every thing 
elſe ; and particularly, in greatneſs of In=- 
vention. 


Cavaliero 
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Cavaliero Lanfranc was another of 
the famons Diſctples of Carache, and Paint= 
cd 1n Rome ſeveral things in Concurrence 
mth Guido and Domenichino ; he} had 
a great Fire, and a noble Manner of Deſign 
and Colouring, but not always ſo Corret# as 
he ſbould be. 

There was likemiſe one about the ſame time, 
or 4 little after, who ſeems to have been bis 
own Maſter, and to have been the Head of a 
School ; and that is, 

Pietro Berettini di>Cortona, whs 
was a moſs Accompliſhed Painter, and a great 
Compoſer, much Facthty in bis Inventions, 
and a particular way of Cloathing bis Fi= 
gUurcs, were his diſtinginſhing Characters ; 
but beſrdes,be was Univerſal ; Painting all his 
Ornaments himſelf, and that to a great Per= 
feftion, as well in LandsKkip as in Fruits, 
Flowers, Animals, &:;. Hi Forms are 

M very 
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zery CorreF, as baving ſtudied all the An= 
tiques of Rome better than any Painter 
of his Age, there being ſcarce an Old Frag- 
ment left Un-Deſegned by him ; his Dra- 
pery 7 a /ittle ſtiff, and that 1s bis Wh 
ly fault. 
Friend. 

Methinks, all this while, you have 
faid nothing of ſome of the moſt 
Famous Painters in the World, to wt, 
Titian, Tintoret, Paul Veroneſe, and the 


Baſſans. 


Traveller. 

They are all of the Lombard School, 
and I defigned to treat of them by themſelves, 
as indeed , they deſerve ; but in the mean 
time, ſince you have mentioned them, I will 
g1ve you a ſbort Charatter of each of them. 

Titian was the beſt Colourer, perhaps, 


that ever was ; he Deſigned hkewiſe very 
well, 
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well, but not very exattly ; the Airs of his 
Heads for Women and Children are adm 
rable, and his Drapery /ooſe and noble ; his 
Portraits are all Maſter-pieces, no mas 
having ever carried Face-Painting ſ0 far ; 
the Perſons that be has dramn having all the 
Life and Spirit as if they were alive ; his 
Landskips are the Traeſt, beſt Coloured, 
and Strongeſt that ever were : He was 
very Laborious, Copying with his own Hand 
all that he did for ten Tears ; that he might 
thereby acquire a Facility : He lived to be a. 
hundred Tears Old within one Tear, and 
Painted to the laſt ; but what be did at firſt 
and at laſt, 1s eaſily diſtingurſbed from his 
other Works which be did in his Prime. | 

Paul Veroneſe, Diſc:ple of Titian, 
Paiuted with grert Grace, and adorned his 
Figures wth Beautiful Draperies, but 


M 2 his 
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his Compoſition was groſs, and Inven= 
tion poor, neither 41d he Deſign Corre#h, 
b;s Colouring ?t exquiſite. 

Tintoret bad 4 great Genius; &if be had 
had as much Patience as he had Fire and V1- 
vacity, he would have Excell'd ; but be ts fauts 
ty in bis Deſign, and is Compoſition 
and Ornaments are mean, his Colouring 
1s very good. 

The two Baſtans had but a poor Genius, 
confined to one Manner, and with little Va- 
riety ; but their Colouring 1s Admirable, 
and therr Animals Deſigned Truely, and 
mth great Relievo ; as for other Paint= 
img, they had neither Tnvention nor Cor= 
rection of Defign- 

And with. them, I think, I may ſbut up 
my Account of the Ttalian Painters of any 
great Fame. 


Friend, 
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Friend, 


Has there been no Parxters of the 
firſt Rank out of Italy ? 


Traveller. 


Few or none, but ſome there have 
been, that bad they ſeen Italy, moulg 
certainly have been of the very firſt Rate ; 
Others there are too, who having ſeen that 
Countrey, have brought out of it a Mamer 
and Colouring little Inferiour to the beſt. 
Aaſters there ; the firſt were Albert 
Durer azd Holbins, who were lath: 
Profound in the Art ; they nere Con- 
temporaries i» Raphael, and would: 
have puzzled him if they had lived at 
Rome, to /bake off their Gothick Man- 
wr ; Raphael had Albert. Durer i» 


great: 
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great Aadmiration, and uſed to hang his 
Prints in his Chamber, and ſtudy them : 
Amongſt thoſe who have been in 1 T A= 
LY, the two beſt are Rubens and Van= 


dike. 


Rubens had a great Genius, much 
Fire, and yet great Softneſs ; be was 
Learned in the Art, but without Cor- 
rection :n Deſign ; his Colouring :s 
equal to Titian's, whoſe Works he chief= 
ly Studyed, and like him, followed Nature 
more than the Antique ; he has more Fa- 
cility than Titian, more Truth. and 
Profoundneſs than Paul Veronelſe , 
and more Majeſty and Repoſe than 
Tintoret : Hwu Chief Study mas upon 
theſe three ; out of whom- be made 
himſelf a Manner beyond them all ; and 

ſuch 
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ſuch an one as has not been out=done by 
any. 

The beſt of his Schollars was Vandike ; 
who ſeems to bave beſt underſtood his Mas 
{ters Rules and General Maxims ; 
nay, he has even ſurpaſſed him in the Dilicas 
cy of Expreſſing true Fleſh and Blood ; 
particularly, in ſome ſmall Cabinet 
Pieces : Had he not ſpent ſo much time 1n 
Portraits, he might have been a great 
Hiſtory Painter ; though be did not De= 
ſign with great Correction. 
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Friend. 


JF Have.read with great pleaſure 


the Lives of moſt of thoſe Pain- 
ters whom we diſcourſed of at our 
laſt 'Meeting ; and. that Study has 
given me ſo-muuh Infight.into the 
Art, that I muſt needs own, . that a 
N Ge- 


General Painter, ſuch as Raphael and 
ſome others were, is a molt extraor- 


dinary ſort-of Man ; it being neceſ- 


ſary he ſhould not only have a Ge- 
nius and Spirit infuſed from above, 
but alfo, that he be fraught with all 
the beſt part of acquired Know- 
ledg here below ; and I do no lon- 
ger wonder now, that we have ſo few 
of ſuch Tranſ{cendent Artiſts. 
Trayeller. | 
The Warld bere in our Northern Cli- 
mates has a Notion of Painters little ny- 


bler than of Joyners and Carpenters, or 


any other Mechanick, thinking that their 
Art is nothing but the daubing a few Co- 
1lours #pon a Clith, and believing that no= 
thing more ought to be expeted from them at 
beft, but the making a like Piffure of any Bo= 


days Face, 
Which 


Which the moſt Ingenious amongſt them per= 
cetving, ſtop there ; and though their Geni=- 
us would lead them further into the noble 
part of Hiſtory Painting, they check it, as 
uſcleſs to therr Fortune, ſince they ſhould 
have wo Judges of their Abilities, nor any 
proportionable Reward of their Under- 
takings. So that till the Gentry of this Nas 
tion are better Judges of the Art, "tis im= 
poſſible we ſbould ever have an Hiſtorical 
Painter of our own, nor that any excellent 


Forreigner ſhould ſtay amongſt us. 
Friend, 


What you fay is very true, and 
therefore I think it would bea good 
work to inform us how we ſhould 
Judge of Paintings, and diſtinguiſh 
the Good from the Bad ; as alſo, to 


teach us how to know the different 
N 2 Hands 


| Joſe; 


Hands and Manners of thoſe great 
Maſters already extant. 
Traveller. 


To do that perfeitly, would be & Work of 


great length, and perhaps, ingage me mn the 
Secrets of the Art it ſelf, to ſuch a degree, 
as my Diſcourſe would be fit for- none but 
Painters to read ; therefore I ſhall not do 
that ; but if a few Rules of Common Senſe 
and Obvious Notions will ſuffice, as I believe 
they will, to make any one a Judge of Paint= 
ing, I am content to give you that ſort of 
Obſervations. 


Friend. 

Pray do, and in as eafie Terms.as 
you can, that I may Communicate 
what I Learn, to thoſe whom 1 de- 
f1gn to gain over to this diverting. 
Knowledge. 


Traveller. 
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Traveller. 

I muſt then repeat to you what I 
told you at our firſks Meeting ; which 
zs, That the Art of Painting has three 
Parts ; which are, Deſign, Colouring, 
and Invention ; and under this third, 1s 
that which we call Diſpoſition ; which 75 
properly the Order 1n which all the Parts of 
the Story are diſpoſed, ſo as to produce one 
effect according to the Deſign of the Painter ; 
and that is the firſs Effett which a good 
Prece of Hiſtory is to produce in the SpeCtas- + 
tor ; that 1s, if it be a Piture of a joyful 
Event, that all that is in 1t be Gay and ' 
Smiling, zo the very LandsKkips, Houles, 
Heavens, Cloaths, &:. And that all. 
the Aptitudes tend to Mirth. The ſame, 
if the Story be Sad, vr Solemn ; and {o 
for the reſt. And a Piece that does not a9 + 
this at firſs fight, is moſt certainly faulty, 
though 
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thoueh it be never ſo well Defigned, or ne- 
ver {o well Coloured ; nay, though there be 
Learning and Invention 27 2t ; for as a 
Play that is deſigned to make me Laugh, is 
moſt certainly an ill one if it makes me Cry. 
Fo an Hiſtorical Piece that doth not pro- 
duce the Effett it is deſigned for, cannot pre= 
tend to an Excellency, though it be never 
ſo finely Painted. 
Friend. 

But as one may be delighted with 
the Verſes and Compoſition of an 
III Play, fo we. may be pleaſed with 
the Deſign and Colouring of a Picture 
that is i1I Diſpoſed. 

Traveller, 

'Tis true, but that is but an Imperfe# 
Joy, and ſuch an one as refletts more upon the 
Artiſt, than if be had made an Attempt to 
pleaſe us bly Order, and had failed in his 

De=- 
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Defign and Colouring. Such was the 
fault of one, who being to draw the Story of 
Moles ſtriking the Rock in the Deſert to 
get Water for the People of Iſrael, made 
a Rock rndced, and the People about it, 
but drew the LandsKip of a Countrey full of 
Paſture, and Beautifully Green and 
Fertile ; not conſedering that ſuch Coun= 
treys have no need of Miracles t» produce 
Water in them ; without which they cannot 6: 
ſuppoſed Fertile : whereas be ſhould have 
dramn a Countrey, as inaced it was, Burnt 
up,Sandy, and Barren, that the Miracle 
might have been both more neceſſary and great= 
er : and though this Countrey were never 
ſo finely done by him, yet that Errour of 
Judgment made the Prece Intollerable, and 
not to be looked upon without Indigna= 
tion. 


The 
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The next thing to be confudered 1n an Hi= 
{torical Prece, i the Truth of the Draw= 
ings, and the Correftion of the Defign, as 
Painters call it ; that 15, whether they have 
choſen to imitate Nature 2n her moſt Beauti- 
ful Part ; for though a Painter be the Cop- 
piſt of Nature, yet he muſt not take ber pro» 
miſcuouſly. as he finds her, but have an Tdea 
of all that 1s Fine and Beautiful in an Ob- 
ject, and chooſe to Repreſent that, as the 
Antients have done ſo — n their 
| Hos Wes hes Mien Paintings and Statues : And tis in this 
hor 5s _ /part that moſt of the Flemiſh Painters, 
his _—_ 76 even Rubens himſelf, have miſcarryed, by 
Bs flog «16 making an ill Choice of Nature ; either be- 


Rarubing [Of 


ol 4. 
97 8) + cauſe the Beautiful Natural 2s not the 
[U pany Produ# of their Countrey, or becauſe they 


Y have not ſeen_the Antique, which 15 the 


[Bs dl Correftion of Nature by Art ; for we {= 
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ſay that the Antique 2s but the beſt of Na- ij 
ture ; and therefore all that + reſembles the //. /...q 4 40 I 


Antique, will carry that Charafter_along " © 
with 24, 


Friend, 


I remember, you reckoned it to 
me among the Faults of ſome Pain- 
ters, that they had ſtudied too long 
upon the Statues of the Antients ; 
and that they had indeed thereby 
acquired the Correction of Deſizn 
you ſpeak of ; but they had by 
the ſame means loſt that Vivacity 
and Life which is in Nature, and 
which is the true Grace of Paint- 
Ing. 

Traveller. 

"Tis very true, that a Painter may fall 

into that Errour, by giving himſelf up tos 
O much 
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much to the Antique ; therefore he muſt 
know,that his Profeſſion is not tyed up to that 
exart Imitation of 1t ns the Sculptor's ts, 
who muſt never depart from that exait Re- 
gularity of Proportion which the Antients 
bave ſettled in their Statues ; but Pain= 
ters Figures muſt be ſuch os may ſeem 1 1- 
ther to have been Models for the Antique, 
than drawn from 1t ; and a Painter that ue 
ver has ſtudied it at all, will never arrive at 
that as Raphael, and the beft of the Lom- 
bard Painters have done ; who ſeem to have 
made no other Uſe of the Antique, than by 
that means to chooſe the moſt Beautiful of 
Nature. 

There is another Caution to be obſerved too 
1n this Choice of Forms, which 1s, to keep a 
Judicious Aptitude to the Story ; for if the 
Pater, for Example, is to dray Samp= 
{on 
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ſon, be muſt not give him the Softneſs and 
Tenderneſs be would give to Ganimedes ; 
nay, there 1s a difference to be made 1n the 
very ſame Figure at different times : and 
Hercules himſelf 1s tu be made more Ro- 
buſt, fehting with Anteus, than when be 
fits in Dejanira's Lap. But above all, the 
Painter muſt obſerve an equal Air, ſo as not 
to make one part Muiculous and Strong, 
and the other Soft and Tender. 

There 1s another thing to be conſidered like= 
miſe upon the viewing of any StOry ; which ts, 
whether the Painter bas uſed that Variety 
which Nature ber ſelf ſets us a Pattern for, 
in not having made any one Face exattly like 
another, nor hardly any one Shape or Make 
of either Man or Woman. Therefore the 
Painter muſt alſo vary his Heads, bis By= 
dies, his Aptitudes, and i a word, all the 

O 2 Members 
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Members of the Humane Body, or elſe 
bis Piece mill Cloy, and Satiate the 
Eyc- 

As for the Remainder of what belongs 
properly to that part called Deſign ; we 
muſt conſider if every Figure moves pro= 
perly ; as, if a Figure be to ſtrike, whether 
the Arm and all the Body ſbow the vigour of 
ſuch a Motion ; and the ſame if be 1s to Run 
or Dance ; and therein conſiſts one of the 
greateſs Maſteries of the Art, and which 
requires ſome Knowledge in Anatomy, 
that the Muſcles be rightly expreſs d. As 
for Shortnings, they are things of great 
Difficulty, and few underſtand the Beauty of 
them ; which is, ſo to cheat the Eye, that a Fi 
gure that in reality is not a Foot in length, 
ſball feem to be froe or fix Foot long ; and 
this depends upon Opticks, and is moſt in 
uſe in Ceilings and Vaults. 

Friend. 
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Friend. 


Theſe are good Obſervations for 
Naked Figures ; but few Pieces are 
all of that ſort, moſt being Cloath- 
ed ; and they fay, that the Effect of 
Draperies is of great Conſequence to 
the Piece, and therefore to be ma- 
naged with great Art. 


Traveller, 


Tis very true, 'tis one of the moſt diffi= 
cult parts of Painting ; and the beſt Rule 


1s, that your Drapery be in large Fold= -. 
1Ngs, Noble and Simple, not repeated to0 o 


often, but following the Order of the Parts ; 
and let them be of Stutts and Silks that are 
commonly worn, of beautiful Colours, but 
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ſweet, and ſuch as do not trench upon the Na= 
ked too harſbly, and by that means they will 
be of great Uſe for the Union of the Whole ; 
either by reftetting the Ligbt, or gtving ſuch 
a Fund as 15 wanting for the otber Colours 
to appear better. They ſerve alſo to fill up 
any empty place in the Piture. 

There 1s alſo a Judictous Chotce to be made 
of Draperies, according to the Vuality of 
the Perſons : Magiſtrates and Grave 
People muſt have Ample and Long Robes ; 
Countrey People and Souldiers muſt 
have Cloſe, Short Draperies ; Young 
Maids and Women muſt have them Light, 
Thin, and Tender. They that follow the Dra- 
pery of the Antients nz Statues, will a/- 
ways be Stiff, as Raphael was at firſt, be 
cauſe that they uſed little Foldings, often re= 
peated ; which do beſt in Marble or Brals. 
But 
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Bat Painters who have the Command of Co- 
lours, Lights, and Shadows, may ex- 
tend their Draperies, and let them fly as 
they pleaſe. Titian, Paul Veronelſe, 
Tintoret, Rubens, and Vandike, 
have painted Drapery admirably ; and 
indeed the Lombard School have 2x- 
cell'd in that and Colouring; as. the 
Roman and Florentine i» Defign and 


Nudity. "IO 
riend. 


What is properly the Colouring 
of a Piece of Painting ? 


Traveller. 


It is the Art of employing the Colours 
proper to the Subjett, with a regard to the 


Lights awd Shadows that are inudent 
fo 
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to the Story, either according to the Truth 
of it, or to the Painter's Invention : 
and out of the Management of 
theſe comes all the Strength, Re- 
lievo, and Roundneſs that the Fi- 
gures have : 'tis bard to give Poſutrve Rules 
here, it depending much on Practice ; but 
the moſt General is, ſu to manage your Co- 
lours, Lights, and Shadows, that the 
Bodies enlightned may appear by the Oppo- 
ſition of your Shadows ; which by that 
means may make the Eye reſt with Pleaſure 
upon them ; and alſo, that there be an 
imperceptible paſſage from your Shadows 
to your Lights. 

'Trs generally obſerved likewiſe to make the 
greateſt Light fall upon the middle of the 
Prece, where the principal Figures ought to 
be, and to leſſen it by degrees towards the 


frdes till it looſe it ſelf. In gentle Sha- 
dows, 
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Shadows, avoid ſtrong Shadowings 
upon the Naked Members, leaſt the black 
that is in them ſeems to be part of the Fleſh. 


But above all, there is a thing called by the M 


Italians, Il degra damento de Co- 
lori ; which in Engliſh may be termed, 
The diminiſhing of Colours : Ard it 


conſiſts 1n making an Union and Concord be 


tween the Colours in the formoſt part of 


your Piece, and thoſe that are behind, ſo that 
they be all of one tenour, and not broke ; and 
by this means every part correſponds with 
another in your Picture, and makes up 
one Harmony ta the Eye. 

As for Face-Painting alone, rt is to 
be managed another may, for there you 
muſt do preciſely mhat Nature ſbows 
ou. 

'Tis true, that Beautifal Colours 


may be employed, but they maſt bo (ich 
r 
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ns make not your Piece hike a Picture, 
rather than like Nature 1t ſelf ; and 
particularly, you muſt obſerve to expreſs 
the true Temper as well as the true 
Phifionomy of the Perſoms that are 
Drawn ; for it would be very abſurd to 
give a Smiling, Airy Countenance 
to a Melancholly Perſon ; vr, to 
make a Young, Lively Woman, 
Heavy and Grave. 'Tis ſaid of Apel- 
les, that he expreſſed the Countenance 
and true Air of the Perſons he Drew, 
to ſo great a degree, that ſeveral Phy= 
flonomiſts 41d preditt Events upon his 
Piftures to the Perſons Drawn by him, 
and that with true Succeſs. If after 
that, you can give your Picture a great 
Relievo, and make your Colours Re- 
preſent the true Vivacity of Nature, 

you 
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you have done your Work as to that part 
of Painting, which 1s no ſmall one, be= 
ing, next to Hiſtory, the mofs difficult 
to obtain ; for though there be but lit= 
tle Invention required, yet tis neceſ= 
ſary to have a Solid Judgment 
and Lively Fancy. 


Friend. 


Pray, what 1s properly Invention 
in a Picture ? 


Traveller. 


Invention x the Manner of Expreſfing 
that Fable and Story which the Painter 
has choſen for the Subjeft of bis Piece ; and 
may principally be divided into QOcracr 
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and Decorum. By the firſs, the 
Painter places the parts of his Subje&a 
properly, ſo as the Spedtator may ima=- 
gine that the thing did not happen other= 
wiſe than as it is there Repreſented ; 
and ſo as the whole Content of the Sto= 
ry , though it ambrace never ſo many 
Figures, make but ow BODY, 
Agreeing with its ſelf i all its 
Parts. 

For Example : Suppoſe a Painter 
to Repreſent the Story of the Jews 
gatbering Manna in the Deſart ; 
he muſt ſo order it, that the Perſons 
employed in the Piece do all do the fame 
thing, though mm different Aptitudes ; and 
there muſs appear in their Counte- 
nances the ſame Joy and Deſire of this 
Heavenly Food ; and beſides, be muſt 
Repreſent a Countrey proper, and 


g10e 
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give his Figures their Draperies ac= 
cording ' to the Cuſtoms ard Man- 
ners of the Nation he Repreſents : 
all this Raphael has done in this ve- 
ry Story : and indeed, that part of 
Invention was ſo great in him, 
that he ſeldom Deſigned a Story in 


his frſk SCHIZZ OS, that he did 
not do it four or five ſeveral ways, to chooſe 
at laſt the beſt. But to do this, a 


Painter, beſides a Fanciful, Flouriſh- 
ing Genius of his own, muſt belp him=- 
ſelf by reading both Hiſtory and Fa- 
ble, and Converſng mith Poets and 
Men of Learning ; but above all, the 


Painter muſt have a care that he pitch 
not upon ſuch an Invention as 1s veyond 


his Forces to perform. 


Some 
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'Some Obſervations there are about 
the Number of Figures fit to be em- 
plozed in an Hiſtorical Piece. Han- 
nibal Carrache was of Opinion, that 
a Piece that contained above twelve F1- 
gures, could never be free from Confu- 
tion ; and the Reaſon that be uſed to 
ge, was ; firſk, That he thought 
that no Piece could be well with 
more than three great Gruppos, Or 
Knots of Figures : And Secondly, 
That that Silence and Majeſty 
which is neceflary in Painting, is 
loſt in that Multitude and Croud 
of Figures. But if your Subject be 
ſach as conſtrains you to a Multttude , 
fach as the Repreſentation of a Battle, or 
of the Laſt Day of padogmert, thin you 
are likewiſe diſpenſed fror 7 preat 
re 
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Care of Finiſhing ; but muſt chiefly ſtudy 
Union, and the adiſpoſins of your 
Lights and Shadows. The Painter 
muſt alſo take Care, that his Scene be 
known by his Piece at firſt view, by ſome 
Inzemous Invention t expreſs the 
Countrey : Such wos that of Nealces 
a Greek Painter, who having Drawn 
a gSea-Fight between the Xgyptians 
and the Perſians ; to expreſs, that the 
Action happened at the Mouth of the 
Nile, made an Aſs drinking by the ſide 
of the River, and a Crocodile ready 
to devour him ; that being the proper Ani- 
mal of that River. 

The ſecond part of Invention #5 
Decorum ; that 15, that there be no= 
thing Abſurd nor Diſcordant in the 
Piece : and in this part, the Lombard 
Painters are very faulty ; taking Liber 

LIES 
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= that move one almoſk to Taugh- 
; Witneſs Titian himſelf, who Drew 
Cain Margaret 2 Stride upon the Dra- 
g0N : and moſt of the Lombard Pain- 
ters are ſubjett to a certain Abſurdity 
of Anachroniſaies as Drawing: For Ex=- 
ample, our Saviour upon the Croſs, and 
Saint Francis aud Saint Benedict 
looking on, though they did not toe till 
etroht hundred Tears after our Savi= 
our s Paſſion. All Indecencies are libe= 
wiſe to be avoided : and Michael An- 
oclo dth juſtly deſerve to be Cenſured, 
in his great Picture of the Day of 
Judgment, for having expoſed to view 
in the Church tt ſelf, the ſecret parts 
of Men and Women, and made Fi- 
gures among the Bletfled that kiſs one 
another moſt tenderly. Rapnae! on the 
"ON 
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contrary, was ſo great an Obſerver of De= 
corum, that though his Subjett led 
him to any Liberties of that kind, be 
would find a way to keep to the Rules of 
Modeſty : and indeed, he ſeems to 
have been Inſpired for the Heads of bis 
Madonna's and Saints, it being im- 
poſſible to imagine more Noble Phyſto- 
nomies than be gives them ; and withal, 
an Air of Pudour and Santtity that ſtrikes 
the Spettator mith Reſpett. 


Friend, 


This puts me in mind of the 
moving part of Painting ; which 
is, the ſtirring of the Aﬀections 
of the Spectator by the Expreſſion 
of the Paſhons in the Piece ; and 


oF me- 
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methinks this might well be called 
a part of Painting. 


Traveller. 


It is Comprehended under that of Tn= 
vention ; and 1s indeed the moſt diffi= 
cult part of, it, as aepending intirely 
pon the Spirit and Genius of the 
Painter, who can expreſs things no other= 
wiſe than as he conceives them ; and 
from thence come the different Manners ; 
Ir > as one may call them, Stiles of 
Painting ; ſome Soft and Pleafing, 
2thers Terrible and Fierce, others 
Majeſtick, others Low and Humble, 
as we fee in the S T-ILE of P 0- 
ETS ; and yet all Excellent in their 
Kinds. 


Friend. 


Friend. 


Pray, if you were to give your 
Judgment about thoſe Painters 
whom you eſteem moſt univerſal, 
and whoſe Works were fitteſt to 
be Studied, whom would you 
choole. 

Traveller. 


I ſbould begin with Raphael, mboſz 
Graces and Skill ' are beyond Imitation, 
and can only be Admired till Heaven 
ſends ſuch another Genius down to Ad- 
vance the AR T beyond what be brought 
it to : after him, I think that Giulio 
Romano and Polidoro, with Perino 
del Vaga, may carry the Bell for De- 
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fign and Invention. For Beauty of 
Colouring, Correggio, Titian, and 
Parmigiano are, without Conteſt, the 
moſt Tnimitable Maſters : Paul Ve- 
roneſe had a moſt *Rapid Genius, 
full of Fire and Invention, . an Admi- 
rable Colourer, but not an exat# De- 
ſigner, nor true Chooſer of the beſt Forms 
for a Dark, Strong Manner, ſome= 
what. Smoked, but very Learned ©: 1 
think that Giorgione Pordenone and 
Caravagio are Admirable : And. in 
theſe Latter Times the Carraches ſeem 
to bare bad all the ©ualittes togetber, bc 
ing Excellent Deligners, Admira= 
ble Colouriſts, full of Graces, and 
of Great Skill. in. Managing ther 
Lights and. Shadows. Inſomuch that 
there is little Amendment to be ex- 
pected. 
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peted in Painting, after ſuch A R= 


TiISTA 
Friend. 


You fay nothing of Michael An- 
gelo, Lionardo da Vine, Pouſſin, and a 
great many others. 


Traveller, 


F have elſewhere given their Chara- 
Cters ; which becauſe they are not Uni- 
verſal, I do not here propoſe them for 
Patterns : Michael Angelo was a migh= 
ty Deſigner, and -that was all : Of Lis 
onardo, who was Equal to him in- every 
thing, we- bave nothing left, or very little : 
As for Pouflin, the ſo much Admired 
Frenchman ; his way was in Little for the 

Te: 
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moſt part ; and ſome are of Opinion he 
could not do in Great ; or at leaſt, be 
aid not delight in it , having done but 
tmo Pueces in all his Life time, that 
were as big as the Natural ; his Fi- 
gures were generally of two or three 
Foot long ; his Compoſition Orderly, 
bis Invention Florid ; but particular- 
ly, he had a Talent for Expreſſing the 
PASSIONS : mhich mas moſt Ad= 
mirable : His Colouring imines more 
to the Antique than to Nature. And 
be has left many Pieces unfimſhed. But 
take him altogether in his Way, be is a 
Great MAN, but not of that firſt 
Rank f PAINTERS, whom all 
ARTISTS muſt look upon as the 
Great Originals that Heaven hath 


grven to Mankind to Imitate ; and 
whoſe 
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whoſe WORKS mill not only be the 
SCHOOL, butthe DELIGHT and 
ADMIRATION of all After Apes, 
as long as Painting ſball retain 
any Eſteem amongſt 


Mankind. 


The End of the Dralogues. 
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The LIFE of 


CIMABUE: 


A F lrentin Painter. 


— —_—_— Deluge of Calam:- 
ties which, for divers 
hundreds of Years, had 
overwhelm'd 1ta/y, had 
not only ruin'd all the 
publick Fabricks and the 
produt of tie Induſtry 
of the Antients, but likewife 1o extinguiſhed 
the Arts themſelves that there was not an 
Artificer in any kind left : when it pleaſed 

R God 
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God that about the year 1240, there was Born 
in Florence, Jean Cimabue who firſt Revived the 
Art of Painting. 

He was of the Family of the CLMABUE, 
in thoſe dayes reputed Noble; and being a 
promiſing Child , his Father ſent him to 
Schoole to the Moneſtry of Sanfa Maria Ne- 
vella, where one of his Relations was. profeſ- 
ſor of Grammer to the Novices of that Con- 
vent. But he inſtead of minding his Book, 
uſed to ſpend all his time in Drawing of Fi- 
gures of Men, or Horſes, or the like, upon 
Paper, or the backſide of his Books : Following 
thus the powerful dictates of Nature, which 
deſign'd him for another Profeffion, nach a- 
bout this time,thoſe who Governed in Florence, 
invited ſome Painters out of Greece, that the 
Art of Painting which was totally Loft, 
might be Reſtored among the Halans;. and 
the firſt work they undertook, was the Chap- 
pel of the Gond: in Santa Maria Novella, which 
they Painted ; the Front and Vault of it is 
now 1ſ1o Ruin'd by time, that the Work is 

hardly 
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hardly to be diſcerned. Here Cimabue follow- 
ing his ſecret Inclination, uſed to get from 
School and pals all day with thoſe Painters, 
to ſee them work. So that at laſt, his 
Father perceiving how fond he was of that 
Art, agreed with the Greek Painters to take 
him to their Care, they judging that he was 
very likely to ſucceed in the Profeſſion. Ac- 
cordingly in a ſhort time he was ſo help'd by 
Nature, that he ſurpaſled his Maſters, both 
in Deſign and Colouring ; for they not at all 
attentive to Improve their Art, had conten- 
ted themſelves with a plain flat manner ; as 
we may ſee in thoſe of their Works that have 
been preſerved to our time; but Cimabys 
though he imitated them, yet he had a much 
freer way, as appears by his Works that re- 
main. The chief of which are the back of 
the great Altar in Sandta Cecthia, and in San- 
fa Croce a Madonna, which is yet faſtned to 
a Pillar on the right hand of the Quire : Af- 
ter which he drew a Saint Francis upon a 
Field of Gold ; and: which was new in thoſe 

R 2 days 
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days, he drew the Figure after the Life as 
well as he could, and round about in the 
Borders all the Story of his Life in twenty 
Squares, full of little Figures, all upon a Field 
of Gold. 

After this, having undertaken a great Pi- 
cture for the Monks of the Order of Val-Om- 
broja, in the Abby of the 7rinity in Fhrence, he 
ſhewed in that Work much more Diligence 
and Invention, and particularly in the A pti- 
tude of a Madonna, with her Son in her 
Arms, adorned by a number of Angels round 
about, the whole upon a Field of Gold ; which 
Piece was by the Monks,placed upon the great 
Altar of the ſaid Church, from whence be- 
ing in proceſs of time taken away to make 
room for one of Alifſo Baldovinetti, it was pla- 
ced in one of the Chappels on the left ſide of 
the Church. 

After this, Working 1n Freſco at the Hoſpi- 
tal of the Porcellana, 1n the middle of the great 
Gate, he Drew on one ſide, the Figure of the 
Virgin Mary, and the Angel Gabrie}, and on 

the 
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the other our Saviour, with Clzophas and Bu- 
cas, all of them whole lengths ; and in the 


Cloathing he ſhewed much more freedom and 
ſtrength than had yet been ſeen, leaving the 
old Faſhioned way, whach was full of Lines 
and Porfils, and giving a ſoftneſs not before 
known ; for this hard flat manner, was all 
that at firſt thoſe Painters had attained to, and 
that not by any Rules or Science, but by a 
certain Tradition, with which they contented 
themſelves, leaving 1t to one another, with- 
out ever dreaming of mending their way of 
Deſigning, or that of their Colouring, or gra- 
cing their Pieces with any ſort of Invention. 
By this time the Fame of C:imabue began to 
be ſo ſpread, that he was ſent for to many 
Remote places, and amongſt the reſt to Aſce/7, 
a City of Umbria, and the place of the Birth 
of Saint Francis; there in the lower Church 
in company of ſome of thoſe Greek Painters,, 
he Painted ſome of the Ceiling and the ſides; 
of the Church, with the Stories of the Lives 
of our Saviour and Saint. Francis,, in all which: 


he 
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he 1o far outdid the Greeks his Concurrents, 
that taking courage he reſoly'd to Paint by 
himſelf, and undertook the upper Church in 
Freſco: There over the Quire, he Painted in 
four places divers Stories of our Lady, that 
is her Death, when her Soul 1s carried by 
Chriit into Heaven upon a Throne of Clouds, 
and when in the middle of a Quire of An- 
gels, he puts the Crown upon her Head, 
there being at her Feet great numbers of 
Saints of both Sexes ; all which now are almoſt 
conſum'd by Time. Then in the Five Parti- 
tions of the Vault, or Ceiling, he Painted 
likewiſe many Stories. 


In the firſt over the Quire, he Drew the 
four Evangeliſts bigger than the Life, and 
that ſo well, that even to this day, the Skil- 
ful do acknowledg a good Manner in them ; 
the freſhneſs of the colouring of the Fleſh, 
ſhewing ſtill how much Painting was behold- 
ing to Cimabue. 


The 
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The ſecond Partition, he filled with Gol- 

den Stars, upon a Field of Azure Ultra- 
marine. 


In the third, He made in every Square, a 
Round, and in that a Figure, which were in 
all four, to wit, Zeſus Chrift, the Bleſſed Virgin, 
Saint John Baptiſt, and Saint Francis. 


The fourth, He filled with Stars, as be- 
fore. 


And in the fifth, He Painted the four 
Do&ors of the Church, and by each of them, 
one of the firſt Founders of the Monaſtical 
Orders; a Work certainly, that required 
great Pains and Diligence. | 


Having finiſhed the Ceilings, he Paint- 
ed the left fide of the Church with fix- . 
teen Stories; Eight out of the: Old Teſta-- 
ment, and Eight out of the New. Then 
over againſt them , again he_Drew ſixteen 

SEOTIES-. 
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Stories more, which were the chief Attions 
of our Saviour, and of the Bleſſed Virgin, 
ending with the Aſſumption of our Lady, 
and the coming down of the Holy Ghoſt up- 
on the Apoſtles. All which works beſides, that 
they were of 1o great an Extent, were excel- 
lently well Diſpoled , and with Judgment 
and Invention carried on; 1o that without 
doubt, they muſt raiſe a great Admiration 
in the Men of thoſe Times, who-had never 
ſeen any thing like them, and even in me, 
who ſaw them 1n the Year 1563, that 1s a- 
bove Two Hundred Years after they were 
made. They produced that Effte&t, that 1 
could not but wonder, how C:imabue, in 6 
much Obſcurity of' the Art, had been able 
to ſee ſo clear. Having finiſhed theſe, he 
began to Paint the remainder of the Church, 
from the Windows downwards, but being 
called away to Fhrence, about ſome private 
Concerns, they were afterwards Finiſhed by 
Ghttto., One Obſervation I cannot omit, 
which is, That of all theſe Paintings, thoſe 

that 
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that have beſt preſerved themſelves are thoſe 
of the Vaults and Ceilings, as being leaſt in- 

jured by the Duſt, and other Accidents. 
Being come back to F hrence, he Painted for 
the Church of Santa Maria Novella, where he 
firſt went to School, a great piece of our Lady, 
which is {till to be ſeen between the Chappel 
of the Rucillai, and that of the Bardi di Vernia, 
and was the biggeſt Picture that had yet been 
ſeen in thoſe days. One may perceive by the 
Angels that are drawn in it, that he had ſtill 
the Greek way of his firſt Maſters, though 
bettered, and endeavouring at the Modern 
way of Painting. It produced nevertheleſs, 
ſo much Wonder, in the people of thoſe 
Times, that it was carried from Cimabuezs 
Houle to the Church with Trumpets before 
it, and in a ſolemn Proceſlion, and he was 
highly Rewarded and Honoured by the City 
for it. There 1s a Tradition, that while C;. 
mabue was doing this Piece in a Garden, he had 
near the Gate of Saint Peter, that Charles of 
Anjou King of Naples, came through Florence, 
$ where 
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where being Received with all poſſible de- 
monſtrations of Honour, amongſt other En- 
tertainments, the Magiſtrates carried him to 
ſee this Piece ; and becauſe no Body had yet 
ſeen it, all the Gentry . of Flhrence, both Men 
and Ladies, waited pon him: thither, with 
ſo wuch extraordinary Joy and Feaſting, that 
the people changed the Name of: the place, 
and called. it Borgo Allegry, as much as to ſay, 
the M-rry Suburb ; which Name 1t has retain- 


ed to this day, though it has ſince been enclo-. 


ied in the City. 
There are ſome Works of his likewiſe in 
Piſa, and amoneſt the reſt one in the Cloyſter 


of Sanfa Franceſco, near the Church Door in 
a corner. Tis a Story of our Saviour upon. 


the Croſs, with fome Angels round about 
him, who ſeem to carry certain Words with 
their Hands to the eare of a Madonna, who 1s 
all in Tears on one ſide, and to Saint Jobn the 
Evangeliit on the other fide; the words to the 
Virgin are theſe, Mutter Ecce filius tuus : And 
to Saint 7obn,  Ecce Mater tua, And then ano- 

ther 
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ther Angel holds im his Hands theſe other 
Words, Ex 1lla hora accepit eam Diſcipulus in ſu- 
am. Tnall which we may obſerve, That C:- 
mabue begun to open the way to Invention by 
the means of Words, which though they 
were but a poor contrivance, yet they ſhew- 
ed that his Fancy was ſtirring and endeavour- 
ing to exprels its felt. 

Having thus by means of his Works acqui- 
red to himſelf great Fame, and a good Eſtate, 
he was at laſt joyned in company with Ar- 
nolfo Lapi, a Man in thoſe days famons for 
Archite&ure. In the Fabrick of San#a 
Maria del. Fior in Flirence, 1n which Employ- 
ment , being arrived to the Age of Sixty 
Years, he Died in the Year 1300. having Re- 
ſuſcitated Painting as it were from the Dead. 
He left many Diſciples, and among{t the reſt, 
Ghiotto, who proved an Excellent Maſter, and 
Lived in the ſame Houſe that his Maſter 
Cimabue had done in the Strada Dellecomero. 

Cimabue was Buried in Santta Maria del 


Fiore, And we may ſay, Lbat if he had not 
S 2 been 
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been followed ſo cloſe, and ſo much Our- 
done by his Schollar Ghwtto, his Fame would 
have been much greater ; as appears by theſe 
Verſes of Dante : 


Credette S1mabue nella Pittura, 
Tener bo campo e hora ha Ghiotto il Grido,, 
Si che la Fama di colui ofcura. 


Cimabue his Picture 1s yet to be ſeen, done 
by the Hand of Simon. Sanzſe, in. the Chappel 
houſe of Sanfa Maria Novella, made in Porfil, in 
the Hiſtory of Faith; in a Figure which 
has a Lean Face, a little Red Beard, in point: 
with a Capuche , or Monks Hood, upon his 
Head , after the faſhion of thoſe Times.. 
And the Figure next to. hum, 1s. Simon Seneſe 
himſelf, who, Drew his own Picture by the 
means of two Looking Glaſſes. 

I have nothing mare to ſay of C:mabue, but. 
only that in a little Book of Deſigns, where 
I have fome of all the Maſters, ſince his time. 
I have likewiſe two or three little Things of 

his 
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his in Red Minium, by which, though now 
a-days they may appear ſomewhat ſtiff, yet 
one may perceive by them, how much Pain- 
ting was beholden to him. 


The LIFE of 


GHIOITO 


FLURENTINE: 


Both Painter, Sculptor, and Architef.. 


HIOT TO was: Born in: the Year 
'Þ. 1276. within Fourteen Miles of the 
City of Florence, in. the little Village 

of Veſp1gnano, his Father's name was Bondone, 
a plain Country Man. When he was about 


Ten years Old, his Father uſed to ſend. him 
out: 
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out to keep Sheep, and while they were 
Feeding, he uſed to Draw ſomething or ano- 
ther upon the Sand: Finding in himſelf a 
ſtrong Inclination tor Deſign, one day Cima- 
bu?, going for ſome Occaſions of his own, 
from Florence to Veſpignano, found Ghiotto, who 
while his Sheep were Feeding, was drawing 
one of them after the Life, upon a plain flat 
Stone, with another Stone, ſomewhat ſharp- 
ned at both ends; having never Learned the 
way of doing it from any, but from Nature. 
Cimabue aſtoniſhed , ſtood ſtill, and having 
conſidered the Child and his Work, he ask'd 
him, If he would go and Live with him at 
Flirence ? To which the Child anſwered, That 
if his Father was willing, he would go with 
all his heart. Whereupon he went to Bon- 
done his Father, who was eaſily perſuaded to 
give him Ghiotto, as thinking it a preferment 
for the Child ; 10 Crmabue took him along 
with him to Florence, there being well Inſtru- 
&ted by Cimabue, and helped by Nature. He 


had not long applied himſelf to Deſigning, 
but 
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but he quite put down that old flat Greek 
way, and becoming a ſtrong Imitator of 
Nature, began to revive that which has been 
ſince called the Modern Way of Painting : 
For he uſed often to draw Men and Women 
by the Life; a thing that had not been Pra- 
filed in Two hundred Years before, or at 
leaſt, not with that Succeſs and Skill that 
Ghiotto had 3 as appears by ſome Things of 
that kind, which we have preſerved to this 
day. Amonglt the reſt,, he Drew Dante Ali- 
ghieri, the famous Poet of thoſe Times, and 
his Intimate Friend, as may be ſeen in that 
Chappel of the Palace of the Podeſta of Florence : 
In the ſame Chappel, is likewiſe the Piture: 
of Ser Brunetto. Latini, Dantes Maſter, and of 
M. Coriſo Donati , a noble Citizen, and of 
great Renown in thoſe I1mes. 

Ghiotto's firſt publick Works, were in the 
Chappel of the High Altar. In the Abby at 
Florence, 1n which he did many good things, 
but particularly, an Annunciation of our 
Lady, by the Angel Gabriel, 1n which the: 

fear. 
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Fear and Surpriſe of the Virgin Mary, is ex- 
preſſed, ſhe being ſo frighted, that ſhe is 
ready almoſt to run away. The Picture of the 
great Altar, 1s likewiſe of Ghiotto's hand, and 
is preſerved there, for the reſpe& they bear 
to the Memory of 1o great a Man. In Sanfa 
Croce, there are likewiſe four Chappels, pain- 
ted by him ; three between the Sacriſty,and the 
great Chappel, and one on the other ſide over 
againſt : The firſt is the Chappel of M. Ridolpho 
de Bardi, which 1s that where the Bell-ropes 
are, and the Life of Saint Francis; at whoſe 
death, many of his Moncks ſeem to expreſs 
very much Grief. In the other Chappel, 
which belongs to the Beruzzi, there are two 
Stories of the Life of Saint 7ohn Baptiſt, to 
whom the Chappel 1s dedicated ; and in them 
the dancing of Herod:as, with all the other 
Apparatus of a great Feaſt, which is very well 
and lively deſigned : As likewiſe two other 
Stories of Saint 7obn the Evangeliſt, are Incom- 
parable ; to wit, that where he Reſuſcitates 
Dru/zana, and when he 1s himſelf, carried up 

to 
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to Heaven. In the third Chappel, which 
belongs to the Family of the Giugni, and is 
Likewiſe called, The Chappel of the Apoſtles ; he 
has Painted many Stories of their Martyr- 
dom. And in the fourth, which is on the 
other 1ide of the Church, towards the North, 
which belongs to the Tolinght, and the Spinell;, 
and 1s Dedicated to our Lady ; he painted 
the Story of her Birth, her Marriage to 70- 
ſeph, the Annuncation , the Adoration of 
the Magi, and when our Lady offers her lit- - 
tle Son to Simeon ; which 1s one of the fineſt 
Things in the whele Work. © For beſides the 
great Aﬀe@ion with which the Old Man 
ſeems to receive our Saviour, the Action of 
the Child is admirable ; for being half afraid, 
he turns to his Mother, and takes her about 
the Neck, as Children uſe to do, at the ſight 
of any new Object that frights them. 

In the Chappel of the Baroncell:, in the 
ſame Charch, there is a piece in Diſtemper, 
of the Hand of Ghetto, where the Crown- 


ing of our Lady in Heaven, 1s expreſſed 
T with 
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with infinite Labour, there being a very 
great number of ſeveral. Figures, and a 
Choire of Angels and Saints, moſt Elabo- 
rately done ; and becauſe that in this Piece, 
he has written his Name. and. the Year, in 
Letters of Gold: All Artiſts.muſt needs have 
Ghiotto in the higheſt eſteem, conſidering the 
Beginnings he gave ſo long ago, to true De- 
ſigning, and. good Colouring. In the ſame 
Church of Sanfa Croce , are many other of 
his Works, and in the Refectory Sacriſty, and 
other places. 


He Worked: likewiſe in- the Church De! 


Carmine, in the Chappel of Saint 7ohn Baptiſt, 
the whole Lite of that Saint divided in diffe- 


rent - pieces. In the Pallace of the. Guelfes . 
Party in, Florence, there 1s. ikewiſe of his. 


Hand; a Hiſtory of Faith in Freſco, moſt ex- 
ceeding well Painted; and in it amongſt the 
reſt, is the Px&ure of ' Pope Clement the 4th. 
who , created the Magiſtrates of the Guelfe 


Party, giving them his own Coat of Arms, . 


which they keep to this day... 


Having : 
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Having done theſe things in Fhrence, he 
was Invited to Aſtiſa, a City in Umbria, where 
Cimabue had Painted before, by the then Ge- 
neral of the Franciſcans, Fra. Giorannti Di Muro 
della Marca ; there he undertook the upper 
Church, and painted in 1t Sixteen Stories, of 
the Life and Geſts of Saint Francis , of each 
{ide of the Church ; and to ſay truth, in this 
Work, he acquired great Fame : For there 
is in it great Variety, not only of the Po- 
ſtures and Aptitudes of the Figures , but 
likewiſe in the whole Compoſition; in which 
he has ſhowed himſelf a great Obſerver of 
Nature, as well as of the Dreſs and Cuſtoms 
of thoſe Times. And among the reſt, there 
is a Story, where vne being very Thirſty, in 
whoſe Looks, the longing for Water ſhows 
it ſelf, drinks ſtooping at a Fountain, with 
wonderful Aﬀection, in ſo much that one 
would think 1t were a Live Figure. And 
indeed, in this whole Work, Ghiotto followed 
Nature ſo cloſe, that he deſerves to be cal- 
led Nature's Diſciple; for the great Order, 

T 2 Pro- 
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Proportion, and Facility, that he has ſhowed 
in it all along. 

He painted likewife in the Church below; 
many things of the Life and Glorification of 
Saint Francis 3-1n all: which he ſhowed great 
Variety of Invention , and amongſt other 
things, drew his own Picture, rarely well, 
in-one of thoſe Stories :- And over the Door 
of- the Sacriſty, 1s a Saint Francts in- Freſco, 
who: recieves the Stigmats upon his Knees». 
which is ſo Devout, and full of Aﬀection,that 
I take it to be the beſt thing that Ghiotto ever 
did- 

Having finiſhed his Painting -at- Aſtiſa, he 
returned to Florence, where as ſoon as he was 
Arrived, he undertook a- piece to. ſend- to 
Piſa; 1t was the Story - of- Saint Francis, in 
that horrible Deſert of Vernia, where beſides 
the Landskip of Rocks and Trees, proper 
to that-place; the Saint himſelf. was placed 
in that Rapture, of receiving the Stigmats, 
and 19 it ſhowed- a- moſt. fervent. defire of 
them, and a moſt zealous Love towards our 

SAVIOUL. - 
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Saviour, who appears in the Air, environed 
with Angels; and in the lower part of the 
Piece, are three Stories of the ſame Saints 
Life moſt admirable ! This Picture, which to 
this day,. 15 kept: with great Veneration, in 
the Church Saint Franciſco di Piſa, upon a 'Pi- 
laſter near the great Altar: Was the occaſion 
that the Piſans, having finiſhed'their Fabrick 
of the Campo Sando, according tothe-deſign of 
Gvanm- di Nicola, one of their own Citizens, 
ſent for Ghiotto, to Paint one-part of the. In+ 
ſide of it; That: as on: the Outſide, it 
it was adorned 'with Marble and Sculpture, . 
performed with great Expence; covered with 
Lead on the Top, and within ful -of. Statues 
and Tombs of the - Antient, brought. from 
many parts - of. the World, 10: that 1t might 
be Adorned with the beſt Modern Painting : 
on the Inſide,by the beſt Painter then Extant. . 
Ghiotto therefore painted on: one of the -{idos -. 
within, ſix Stories of the Life of 7ob in Freſco ; 
and becauſe he conſidered,: that on :that {ide - 
where he was.to Work', the Sea. Wind:dtd : 
chictl7 , 
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chiefly blow, which being moift, was apt 
to make the Marble ſweat, as it does in moſt 
of the Houſes in Piſa, which being mingled 
with a Salt,that comes out of the Stones, was 
apt to eat up the Colours : He cauſed a Coat 
of Lime plaiſter and beaten Brick, mingled 
together , to be laid on pettry thick every 
where, where he was to Work ; and by that 
means he has ſo well obtained his end, that 
the Pictures he made there, are preſerved to 
this day, and might have been much better 
kept, if the negligence of thoſe who ſhould 
have taken care of them, had not let the wet 
come to them in ſome places, which has made 
them ſcale and look black : Beſides, that it is 
the nature of Plaiſter, when mingled with 
Quicklime, to mould and grow moiſt with 
time, and by conſequence, muſt of neceſlity 
ſpoil the Colours, though at firſt it ſeems to 
take well with them. 

In thoſe Stories of his, beſides the Picture 
M. Farinata de Gluberti, there are many very 
fine Figures : As particularly, Some Country 


people, 
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people, who bring 70b the 1ll news of the loſs 

of ſome of his Flocks, and have the Coun- 

tenance of Men truly Atflicted for ſo great a 

Calamity : Likewiſe, there 1s the Figure of 
a Servant, who ſtands by 7ob, as he is all full 

of Sores, and is forſaken by every one, with 

a Fan in his Hand, to give him the comfort 

of a cool Air, and drive away the Flies from 

his Sores, while with the other Hand he- 
ſtops his Noſe becauſe of the ſtench. This. 
Figure has a marvellous Aptitude in all its. 
parts ; and indeed, all the Figures of theſe-- 
Stories, both Men and. Women,. have excel-- 
lent Heads, and the Drapery is wrought with . 
rreat Beauty and Softneſs, 

It 1s no. wonder. therefore , if. this Work. 
fpread his Fame far and: near, in fo. much 
that Pope Benedict the 9th. of Trewifr, ſent into-: 
Tuſcany, a Gentleman of his Court , to--ſee - 
what ſort of Man Ghiotto was, and to-give-: 
him an account of his. Painting; having, de--- 
ſign to Employ him in Saint. Peter's: Churctr : 
at Rome. This Gentleman. having ſtaid '{ome-: 
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time at Sienna, and there informed himſelf 
what Excellent Maſters there were at Fl- 
rence, in Painting and Muſick, came at laſt 
to Florence; and going ſtreight to Ghiotto's 
Houſe, he found him at Work in his Paint- 
ing Rome. Having told him the Popes In- 
tention , and how he deſigned to Employ 
him: Hedelired of him, to ſend ſome piece 
of Deſign by him to his Holineſs. Ghiotto, 
who was a pleaſant ready Man, took a ſheet 
of White-paper, and ſetting his Arm cloſe 
to his Hip, to keep it ſteady, he with -one 
ſtroke of a Red-lead Pencil, drew a Circle ſo 
round, and 1ſo equal, that it was wonderful] 
to ſee it: Then preſenting it to the Gentle. 
man, he told him ſmiling, That there was 
a piece of Deſign, which he might carry to 
his Holineſs. Says the Courtier, half angry, 
Shall I have nothing but this to ſhow the 
Pope? That's more than enough, ſaid Ghiotto, 
put it among the other Deſigns you have 
from other Painters, and ſee whether it will 
not make it ſelf known. The Gentleman 
ſee= 


— 
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ſeeing he could get nothing elſe from him, 
left him in diſcontent, being half afraid he 
had put a Jear upon him, and that he ſhould 
be Laughed at, at his return to Rome. How- 
ever, being come, and ſhowing the Pope all 
the other Deſigns, he ſhewed this allo of 
Ghiotto's, telling the Pope how he had done it 
without Compaſles, or 10 much as ſtirring 
his Arm from his Side. The Pope, who un- 
derſtood ſomething of the Art, eaſily com- 
prehended by this, how much Ghiotto in 
ſtrength of Deſign, did Excel all the other 
Painters of his Time;he therefore ſent for him 
to Rome, and there being extreamly ſatisfied 
with his Skill, he made him Paint Five Sto- 
ries of the Life of Chriſt our Saviour, in Saint 
Peter's, and in the Sacriſty the chief piece, all 
which were done by Gh1to, with ſo much 
diligence and care, that a more finiſhed Work 
in Diſtemper, never was performed by him. 
And the Pope. rewarded him accordingly, for 
beſides many Favours he beſtowed upon him, 
he preſented him with Five hundred Ducats 

V of 
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of Gold, which for thoſe gdays,, was a Noble 
preſent. 

While Ghiotto ſtayed: at Rome, he contracted 
a.great Friendſhip with Oderici de Agobbio, an 
Excellent Maſter in, Miniature, who was then 
Employed by the Pope to.paint a great many 
of Books, of the Library of the Popes Pat. 
lace, in Miniature ;, moſt which have ſince 
been loſt, or have otherwiſe periſhed by 
Time. TI have-in my Book of ColleQions of 
Antient Deſigns, ſome pieces of this Oderico, 
who. indeed, was an Excellent Maſter, but 
yet Franco Bohgneſe, who Worked at the ſame 
time for the Pope, was much beyond him-; as 
may be. ſeen likewiſe in my Book of Col- 
lefions, where there .1s amongſt the reſt, .an 
admirable Eagle and a Lion, that breaks a de- 
I:cate Tree, all in Miniature. 

The Pope having liked Ghrtto's Painting, 
ordered him. to paint Stories .of the Old and 
New. Teſtament , all round Saint Peters : 
Wherenpon to begin, he made the Angel that 


15 oyer the Organ, of Seven. Palms high, as - 
alto. 
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alſo many others, moſt of which have been 
Ruined, when the Old Church of Saint Pe- 
ters came to receive New Walls, and ſome 
likewiſe have been carried from the Old 
Church, and placed under the Organ ; as par- 
ticularly a Modonna, which being painted up- 
on the Wall, was by the means of Irons and 
other Faſtnings, taken out of the Wall en- 
tire, and placed in a handſome conſpicuous 
part of the Houſe of Dottor Nicolo Acciaivoli, 
a Florentine, and a great Lover of all the ex- 
cellent pieces of Art: He adorned this piece 
of Ghiotto's with rich Carvings, and Modern 
Pictures round about 1t. 

Of Ghiotto's Hand, 1s likewiſe the Ship of 
Muſaick Work, which is over the three Gates 
of the Portico, 1n the entrance to Saint Peters : 
For beſides the ſtrength of the Deſign, the 
Aptitude of the Apoſtles in different poſtures 
of working againſt the Storm, is remarka- 
ble, and particularly the Sail of their Ship, 
ſeems 1o filld with Wind, and has ſo much 
Reliews, that a true Sail can ſcarce have more; 

k 8 and 
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and yet 1t 15 mighty difficult to make up of 
pieces of Glaſs ſuch an union - of Lights and 
Shadows as 1s there,and which could hardly be 
Equalled by the Skilfuleſt Peneil. There is 
beſides upon a Rock, one that Fiſhes with a 
Line, in whoſe looks the patience of that 
Sport 1s rarely well Repreſented, together 
with the hopes of taking ſomething at 
laſt: 

Pope Benedict the gth. being dead, Clementthe 
3th. Succeeded him, and Transferred the Papal 
Court to Avignon, whither likewiſe Ghiotto was 
obliged to go : And being there, he not only 
did many things in Avignon, but -in many 
places in France, as welt in Freſco, as: Dr 
ſtemper. Aﬀter 1ome ſtay there, having per- 
fetly 1atisfted- the Pope's Inclination, he was 
by- him largely Rewarded, and he returned 
to Florence fall of Honour and Riches, carry- 
ing with him- that Pope's: Picture, which he 
gave afterwards to 7 addeo Gadd!i, his Schollar. 

This Return of Ghiortos. to his own Coun- 


try, was in-the Year 1316. but he was ſoon 
called 
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called away again : For at the Inſtance of the 
Signori della Scala, he went to Padoua, where 
in the Church, called the Santo, newly built 
in thoſe days, he painted a Chappel-moſt cu- 
rioutly. From thence he went to Verona, and 
painted divers Things in the Palace of Meſſer 
Cane della Scala;, amongit the reſt, the Picture 
of that Lord. Ia his Return to Florence, he 
was obliged to take Ferrara in his way, to 
obey the commands of the Lords of Eſte, for 
whom hedid many IThings:n that City : At 
the ſame- ttme, Dante the famous Poet, hear- 
ing that Ghrotto was-at Ferrara, and being 
himſelf at: Ravenna, where he was then in 
Exile, wrought 1o with him, that he got 
him to: Ravenna, where: he painted in Santa 
Franciſco, ſome Stories in Freſco, tor the Signori 
di Polenta, and from thence he went: to. Urbing 
Arezzo, in both whnch places he-wrought d:--- 
vers Things, and ſo:Returned to F hrence. 

In the-Year 1322. he was-again Invited as 
broad by Caſtruccio Caſtrucani, Lord of Luca,where 
in the Church of Saint Martin, he painted a 

Chriſt. : 
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Chriſt in the Air, and with him the four Pro- 
tectors of that City, Saint Peter, Saint Regolo, 
Saint Martin, and Saint Paulin, who ſeem to 
recommend to our Saviour a Pope and an Em. 
perour, which 'tis thought were Frederick of 
Bavaria, and Nicolas the 5th. Antipope: At the 
ſame time, 'tis thought that Gh:otro gave the 
Deſign of the Caſtle of Saint Fridiano, in the 
City of Luca, which is a moſt Impregnable 
Fortreſs, it 1s otherwiſe called the Fortreſs 
Della Giruſta. 

Afﬀter this, Robert King 'of Naples, writ to 
his Son, the King of Calabria, who was then 
at Florence, that he ſhould by all means ſend 
him Ghztto to Naples, becauſe that having juſt 
then made an end of Building the Royal 
Nunnery of Sanfa Chiara, he deſired the 
Church might be adorned with Pictures of 
Ghiotto's Hand. He obeyed with joy the Sum- 
mons of ſo great a Prince, and painted divers 
of the Chappels with Stories of the Old Te- 
ſtament, and ſome of the New ; particularly 
thoſe out of the Revelations, are thought to 


be 
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be the Invention of the Poet Dante, as alſo 
thoſe very well Invented Stories of the 
Church of A/fi/a, they having been Intimate 
Friends: And though 'tis true, Dante died 
the Year before, yet 'tis poſſible that they 
might have Talked together of thoſe Stories 
of the Apocalyps. 

But to return to Naples, Ghitto painted 'in 
the Caſtello de! New, .many Things, and chief-- 
ly the Chappel, where he ſo pleaſed the King, 
that very often he uſed to go.and ſit by him- 
when. he was at Work ; for Ghiotto was as 
pleaſant in his Converſation, and as ready in 
his Wit, as with his Pencil. One day, it be- 
ing very hot, the King-ſaid to him,. If I were 
as you, Ghiotto, I would leave off Working 
this hot Weather : And ſo would I, . Sir; ſaid 
Ghiotto, if] were as you.. Another time the - 
King defired him to. paint the- people of 
his Kingdome Emblematically ; he drew an. 
Aſs with an old pack Saddle upon his Back; . 
and another new one before him, to which 
he was ſmelling, as liking it. very well, and- 
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upon both the Saddles, the Crown and Scep- 
ter. The King having deſired him to Ex- 
plain what that Picture meant, he ſaid, It 
was the Condition of his people, who were 
alway deſirous of Novelty, and ready to 
change their old Maſter for any. new one. 
He painted likewiſe for the King a Hall, 
which was afterwards ruined by King Alphon- 
ſo, in which were the Pictures of moſt of the 
great Men of that Age, and amongſt the reſt 
his own. 

In his Return from Naples to Rome, he ſtop. 
ed at Gaeta, and painted in the Annuntiata, 
ſome Stories of the New Teſtament, which 
are now much ſpoil'd by Time; but yet not 
1, but that Gh:9to's own Picture is very 
diſtinguiſhable, being near a very fine Cruci- 
fix of his doing. 

Having ſtaid ſome time at Rome, he was 
prevailed with by S:gnor Malateſta, who was 
then Lord of Rimin, to go with him to Ri- 
mini, where in the Church of Saint Francis, 
he Drew many Stories ; all which were loſt 

when 
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when the Church was new Puilt by S:z9iſmond 


Malateſta, but in the Cloiſter there remains 


yet the Stery of Beata Michellina, which for 
many Reaſons, 1s one of the beſt Things that 
Ghiotto ever did; for beſides the Livelineſs of 
the Heads, which are all Miraculous, and 
the ſtrength and force of the Drapery, which 
is Incomparable : There is a young Woman 


as Beautiful as 'tis poſſible for a Woman to be, 


who to free her ſelf from the Calamny of 
Adultery, Swears upon a Book with a ſtupen- 
dious Aptitude, having her Eyes fixed upon 
her Husband, who put her to her Oath, be- 
cauſe of a Black Child ſhe was brought to Bed 
of, which he could not believe was his ; and 
as the Husband ſhows Diſtruſt and Anger in 
his Countenance, 1o does the Innocent Lady 
ſhow Truth and Simplicity in hers, with ſo 
much Piety in her Looks, as was enough to 
convince all the Slanders; by that ſhe was no 
Adulterels. 

The ſhortnings likewiſe that are in another 


piece of this Story, where there are a great 
X number 
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number of poor People, are very Commendable,. 
and much to be valued by all Artiſts, fince rt. 
is from them that we have the firſt Principles 
and Manner of doing them, though they are. 
nct.in that perfetion which they have ſince- 
attained to.. But above all the other. I hings.. 
that-are in this Work, 1s the Aptitude of the 
Saint her ſelf, while ſhe receives, from the 
Ulurers ſhe, had ſold her Land too, the Mo-. 
ney, which ſhe orders 1mmediately to be dil- 
burſed to the poor ; for in her there appears 
ſo much. ſcorn and unconcernment for 
Riches, that the very ſight-of them ſeems to 
oftend - her; while on the other hand, the 
very picture of. Covetouſnels ſeems to be Re-. 
preſented 11, a Figure of. one, who .looking 
towards a, Notary , to make him ſign the 
Writings ,. has .at the. ſame. time both his 
Hands upon the Money, expreſſing both his. 
Greedineſs and Diſtruſt : And in-the three Fi- . 
gares, that hold-the Habit of Saint Francis in 
tae Air, there 1s much to be commended, 
particularly in the Drapery, the Foldings of 

: | which. . 
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which are fo eaſie and natural, that it muſt 
be confeſled, that Ghttto was Born to bring 
Light tothe Art, -in-all its parts. He drew 
in a Ship, which makes a piece of this Work, 
Signor Malateſta, moſt wondertully ſtrong and 
lively, with many other Figures of Seamen, 
all in proper-Aptitudes,; and there 1s -a Fi- 
zure particularly remarkable in its aftion, 
for ſeeming to Talk with others, he pats one 
Hand to his Face to ſpit into the Sea, and not 


offend thoſe he Talks with ; and indeed this 


is altogether one of the beſt Things done by 
Ghiotto, who accordingly received both great 
Rewards, and infinite Commendations from 
Signor Malateſta. 

Being Returned to Flrence with great 
Riches, he wrought a Crucifix in a field of 
Gold in Sanffo Marco, and another of the ſame 
nature in Sanfa Maria Novella, in which laſt, 
Paccio Campana his Servant, wrought with him. 

Afﬀter this, in the Year 1327. Guido Tarlat! 
da Pieta Mala, Biſhop of Arezzo being Dead, 
his Relations having a mind to Erect a ſump- 

X 2 teous 
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teous Monument for him, as for one who. i 
his time, had: been the Head of the Gibeline 
Faction in Tuſcany: They writ to Ghwtto to 
make them the moſt Magnificent Deſign that 
he could, and at the ſame time deſired him to 
provide them a Sculpture of his own chuſing, 
of the beſt that were then in Italy: Ghiotto 
made the Deſign and ſent it them very cour- 
teoully, and the Monument was Finiſhed by: 
it afterwards. 

The number of his Works 1s ſo great, that 
zt 1s very hard to Enumerate them all, but 
we cannot but mention a piece of his, in the 
Church of the Fratri Humilianti of all Saints of 
Fhrence, *tis in Diſtemper, andrepreſents the 
Death of our Lady, .with the Apoſtles about 
her. Michael Angelo Bonaronti, uſed to ſay, 
That the Aptitudes of this Story could not be 
better : And- indeed, it 1s, Wonderful, that 
one who Learned the-Art of himſelf, and 
without a. Maſter, alinoſt, ſhould have. at- 
tained to ſuch Excellency, as to be Admured 
by the greateſt Maſter s, Iwo hundred. Years 
alter. In. 


— 
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In the Year 1334. on the gth. of June, he 
undertook the Steeple of Sanffa Maria del Fiore, 
and having laid the Foundation very ſtrong, 


_ Iwenty Yards deep, and of great Stones ; the (. ” 
Work was continued according to his Def 180, 


which was after the Gothick Manner of thoſe 
days. All the Stories that were for the Or- 
nament of it, were deſigned by himſelf, the 
compals of the Tower at the bottom, was a 
Hundred Yards, that is I wenty five. Yards 
for every fide, and it was a Hundred and 
forty four Yards high ; it was to-have on the 
top a Pyramid Fifty Yards high, but that be- 
ing a piece of old ArticheCture, all Modern 
Architects have ſtill been againſt the Finiſh, 
ing of it. 

Lorenzo-of Lione Ghiberti, has Writ, that Ghi- 
otto did not» only make the: Model . tar. the 


Tower, but alſo made Models for the Sculp--. 


ture, where divers of the Stories were done 
in Reliew, . which Lorinzo ſays 'he-ſaw. : And-it 
is not Incredible, ſince Deſign and Invention 


are:the parents of Sculpture as well as Paint- - 
Ng. —_ F021 'Y 
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For this Work Gh:etto was: made a Citizen 
of Flrence, and Endowed with a Hundred 
Florins of Gold yearly from the Publick.; 
which in thofe days was confiderable. He 
Lived not to fee it Finifhed, and it was after 
his Death purfued by Taddeo Gaddi, His death 
was in the Year-1336. and was much lamen- 
ted by his Countrymen, having had in his 
Life-time the Eſteem of all, and the Friend- 
ſhip of moſt of the Excellent Men of the 
Age he Lived in: And amongſt the reſt of 
[Dante and Petrarch , who makes mention of 
himin his Will, and i a Latin Epiſtle in the 
ſixth Book of his Familiar ones, in theſe 
Words: Atque ( ut a weteribus ad nova ab Inter- 
nis ad noſtra tranſgrediar ) duos ego Nowi Piftores 
. egregios, nec formoſos Jottum Florentinum Cirem. 
Cujus inter Modernos Fama eſt, ingens oy Simonem 
Senenſem. He was Buried in Sanffa Maria del 
Fiore, on the Left Hand as you come into the 
Church, where there is a White Marble Stone 
in Memory of him. 


His 
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His Diſciples were Taddeo Gaddi, who was 
his Godſon,and Puciodi Capanna,both Flrentines ; 
and we have many Works of the laſt, who 
had Extreamly well attained to Ghiotto's Man- 
NET, 
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DA VINCI, 
A- 


Florentine Paznter, and Sculptor... 


T 1 may be feen by Leenards Da Vinci, as march + 
; as by any other Example, that the Cee- 

leſtial Influences do ſometimes-{o Unite n : 
ane Subject, as to make all that's performed by - 
that Perſon, .to ſeem almoſt Divine, and not-: 
acquired. , 
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acquired by any Humane Induſtry:: And in- 
deed, the admirable Beauty of Leonardo's Bo- 
dy, the infinite Graces'of his Mind, and the 
exquiſite Penitration with which in all Sci- 
ences and Arts, he attained to the moſt dit- 
ficult part of them with eaſe, do ſhow that 
he had from above, moſt extraordinary Gifts. 
The ſtrength of his Mind was always accom- 


-panied with a Dexterity, which alone would 


have made its Way through the World ; and 
he had beſides, a Greatneſs and Magnanimity 
in him, more befitting a Prince than a pri- 
vate Man. All which made him not only 
Beloved and Efteemed in his Life time, but 


highly Renowned and Honoured after his 


Death to all Poſterity. 

He was Son of Pero da Vinci, and in thefirſt 
beginning of his Education, ſhewed ſo ſtrong 
an Inclination to all ſorts of Learning, that 
had he conſtantly purſued any one, he muſt 
have have been a Prodigie in that kind, but 
he was ſo various, that that did very much 
hinder his Excelling. At his firſt learning 

to 
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to caſt Account, he uſed to puzzle his Maſter 
with Queſtions about Arithmatich, and that in 
a few Months after he had firſt applyed him- 
ſelf toit. He next gave himſelf to Mulick, 
and particularly to play upon the Lute, in 
which he grew 1ſo Excellent, which he would 
play Extempore, things that would Charm 
all that heard him ; and yet though he was 
ſo variouſly addicted, he ſtill followed De- 
ſigning, and making of things in Reliew, as 
two Arts, that above all others did pleaſe his 
Fancy, and fix his Application. His Father 
taking more particular notice of this laſt In- 
clination, took one day ſome of his Deſigns, 
and carrying them to Andrea del Verochio, a fa- 
mous Painter, and his intimate Friend, de- 
ſired him to tell him Ingeniouſly, whether 
his Son Leonardo was ever like to ſucceed in 
that Way ? 

Andrea was aſtoniſhed at the fight of ſuch 
bold Beginning, and exhorted his Father to 
give him all ſort of Encouragement in that 
Way: Upon which, his Father ordered him 

Y to 
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to go conſtantly to. Andrea's Painting-Houſe,, 
there to. Improve himſelf. Leonardo obeyed 
with joy,. and not content with Deſigning 
alone, he Exerciſed himſelf in all thoſe Arts 
which are any ways depending upon it, or 
uſeſul to a Painter, or Statuary, ſuch as Geo- 
metry, Architecture, Perſpective, &c. 1n all which 
he attained toa great perfection. He was be- 
fides, the firſt that had thoughts of putting 


the River of Arno into a Chanel from Piſa to. 


Fhrence, Inventing all ſorts of Mills, and o+ 
ther Machines, uſeful for ſo great a Deſign' 
But becauſe his chief profeſſion was Painting, 
he ſpent much time in Drawing by the Life, 
and often likewiſe in making Models of 
Earth, and then Clothing them with fine 
Linnen wet, with the greateſt patience in the 
World : He would Draw them upon Silk, 
ar fine Linnen, in Black and White, with the 
point of ' his Pencil, that 1t was a moſt. admi- 
rable thing to ſee. them ; ſome of which 1 
have 1n my Book of Deſigns. What he did 
upon: Paper, was with. ſo much diligence and 

delicacy,. 
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delicacy, that no Man ever came near him. 
T have a Head of his 1n Chiaro Scuro, which is 
Divine, and ſhows with what finguler 
ſtrength he Concerved , and with what ad- 
mirable Dexterity he executed his Thoughts 
with the Pencil. When he was weary of 
Painting, or Statuary, he uſed to buſie him. 
ſelf in finding out Ways how to Level 
Mountains with eaſe, or make Paſſages 
through them, from one Valley to another ; 
as alſo by Leavers, Strings, Pulleys, to raiſe 
great Weights, and by other Machines to 
drain the Water from low places ; ſo that 
his Brains were perpetually employed, and 
of all theſe Things he made Deſigns, many of 
which I have ſeen. And 1in them, he was fo 
Curious, as ſometimes to Draw the whole 
Lying,or Colling of a Cable,or other Ropes, ſo 
as you might ſee the Winding of it from one 
end to the other ; there 15 one of theſe in a 
Print, and in the nuddle are thele Words, 


Leonardo Vinci Academia, 
Y 2 He 


———— 
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He was ſo extream diverting in Converſa- 
tion, that he drew every Body after him ; 
and having, as we may ſay in compariſon of 
others, Wrought but very little, yet he Li- 
ved Splendidly , having always many Ser- 
vants, and Horſes ; for which laſt, he had a 
great Paſſion, and uſed to Draw them by the 
Life. He loved all ſorts of Animals indeed, 
and would often buy Birds alive out of their 
Cages, only to let them go, and reſtore to 
them their loſt Liberty. So great was his na- 
tive Bounty, and the ſweetneſs of his Tem- 
per; in a word, no Man in his Time, ever 
acted with ſo much Readineſs, Vivacity, and 
Grace, which gave a particular Character to 
all that he did ; though in his Art he begun 
many Things, but hardly Finiſhed any, ha- 
ving conceived them with ſo much Perfe&i- 
on, that his Hand afterwards, could not fol- 
low the Idza of his Mind. 

After having Worked ſome time with Ar- 
drea del Verocchio, his Maſter employed him in 
a piece of hiz Undertaking, of the Story of 

Saint 
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Saint John's Baptizing of our Saviour C briſt, 
and im it Leonardo drew an Angel, that held 
ſome Clothes of our Saviour, which he Fi- 
niſhed ſo well, that he put down all the other 
Figures of Andrea, in ſo much, that ſcarce 
any thing but Leonardo's Angel, was taken no- 
tice of, This ſo angered his Maſter, to be 
out-done by his own Schollar, and a Young 
Man, that he never more would handle a 
Pencil, or Colours. 

There being a very rich Tent of Gold and 
Silk of Tapiſtry Work to be made in F landers 
for the King of Portugal; the Undertakers 
agreed with L-onardo, to make the Cartoon: 
The Story being that of Adam and Eve, when 
they eat the forbidden Fruit in Paradiſe. 
There he Drew in Charo Scuro, a delicious Mea. 
dow of Plants and Flowers, full of variety of 
Animals, done with 1ſo much diligence and 
patience, and ſo Natural, that none but ſo 
divine a Genius, could ever do the like. A. 
moneſt the reſt there is a Fiz-Trec, which be. 


ſides the admirable ſhortnings of its Leaves 
and 
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and Branches, 1s painted with {ach Care, thar 
it would aſtoniſh any one to cordider, how 
'twas poflible for a Man to do a Thing with 
40 mach patience. 1here is likewiſe aPalm- 
Tree, which has4ts Branches 1o Lively, .and 
their Situation, and exact Smmmetry 10 ex. 
preſſed, that none but Leonardo's Genius, could 
ever compals it. The Cartoon being finiſhed, 
was left upon his Hands, the Tapiſtry Work 
not being gone on with, as was tirſt deſigned ; 
and it -is at this time 4n the Houſe of Saint 
Ofaviano de Medici, '1t being preſented to him 
not long ago, by Leonardo's Uncle. 

One day, his Father, Ser Piero da Vinci, .be- 
ing at his Country Houſe, was deſired by one 
of his Tenents,-to get him a Buckler painted, 
which he had made out of a Figg-Tree, .cut 
down in the Ground ; Ser Piero tookrthe.Buck- 
ler, and the fellow being very ufefulto him, 
in Fiſhing, Fowling, and other Country 
Sports, he carried it to his Son, and defired 
him to Draw ſomething or another upon. it, 
Leonardo ſeeing the Buckler 111 ſhaped -and 

crooked, 
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crooked, ſtreightned it and Poliſhed it, and 
then having carefully plaiſtered it over, he 
began to conſider what he ſhould Draw there, 
that might Fright any one at firſt ſight, like 
Meduſas Shield. To: this end, he got toge- 
ther in a Room,. where no Body came but 
himſelf, a Collection of Serpents, Lizards, 
Crickets, Butterflies, Graſhoppers, and ſuch 
tikke Animals;. from the aflemblage of all 
which, ſtrangely put together, he made up: 
an Animal moſt horrible to-look too, who: 
ſeemed to poyſon. the Air with his Breath ; 
for he placed him. int a kind of a dark Grotto, 
ſending Fire out of his Mouth, and Smoke 
out of his Noſtrils, in ſo ſtrange a manner: 
that it would fright any one to- ſee it. He- 
took ſo much pains about. it, that the ſtink 
of thoſe dead Creatures was intollerable in 
the Room ,: though not at all perceived by 
Leonardo,. ſo attentive he was upon his Work. . 
The thing being finiſhed, he told his Father,, 
that he might have the Buckler when he 


pleaſed., One Morning then, Ser Piere, his: 
Fathes: 
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Father, came and knocked at the Door, and 
defired the Buckler: Leonardo opened the Door» 
but deſired him to ſtay a little: So return- 
ing into the Room, and having placed the 
Buckler in an obſcure Light, upon his Pain- 
ting Desk, he called in his Father ; who not 
expecting any ſuch thing, was of a ſudden 
ſtruck with the Apparition of ſuch a Mon- 
ſter, and retired two or three ſteps back. Lec- 
nardo ſtopped him, and ſaid, This Work I ſee 
will anſwer 1ts end, take it and carry it to 
whom you have promiſed it. The thing ap.. 
peared wonderful to his Father , who was 
extreamly pleaſed with it, and having ſecret. 
ly bought another Buckler, which he cauſed 
to be Painted with ſome ordinary Invention, 
he kept Leonardo's, and gave the other to his 
Servant, who took it ſo kindly, that he ſer- 
ved him faithfully ever after. 

Some Months after, Ser Piero, ſold Leonar- 
do's Buckler ſecretly in Florence, to ſome for- 
reign Mzrchants, for the Sum of a Hundred 


Ducats, who ſold 1t to the Duke of Milan for 
Three hundred. | Leonardo 
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Leonards made likewiſe a moſt delicate Mi- 
donna, which Pope Clement the 7th. uſed to keep 
in his Chamber; and amongſt other Orna- 
ments, of it, he had drawn a Glaſs full of 
Water, with Flowers in it, where beſides the 
lovelyneſs of the Flowers, he had counter- 
feited drops of Water upon them, as delicate 
as the Natural ones. He made alſo for Anto- 
nio Segni, his Intimate friend, a Neptune up- 
on a Stormy Sea, carried in his Chair, drawn 
by Sea Horſes, with Whales, and other Sea 
Monſters about him, and the Heads of ſome 
Sea Gods, molt delicately deſigned ; and this 
Piece was by Fabio Segni, Son to Antonio, given 
to Meſſer Gioranni Gaddi, with this Epygram, 


Pinzit Virgihus Neptune pinzit Homeras, 
Dum Maris undiſont per vada fleftit equos, 
Mente quidem wates illum conſpextt utergue, 
Vincius aſt Oculis jureque wincit eos. 


He took a fancy once to draw in Oyl, a Head 
of a Meduſa, with the ſtrangeſt dreſs of Ser- 
Z pents 
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pents and Snakes, that 'tis poſiible to Ima- 


gine: But it being a Work that required 


great time to Finiſh it, it had the fate of ma-- 


ny of his Things, and remained Imperfe& ; 
but as it is, it holds its place amongſt the 
chiefeit Raritys of our Duke Cy/mo ;, as alſo 
that of an. Angel, who holding one of his 
Arms in the Air, ſhows a ſhortning from 
the Shoulder to the Elbow ; that 1s moſt Ma- 
{terly and ſtrong. For Leonardo tought chief 


ly to give a. great Keliewo to his. I hings, and 


tor that Reaſon, made his Grounds and Sha- 


dows as dark as poſlibly he could, feeking out 


the ſtrongeſt Blacks of all kinds; 1o that his 
Manner ſeemed almoſt a Night; rather than a 
Shadow made by the Light of the Day. 
When ever he taw any one of an odd Phiſi- 
07nomy, either with itrange. Hair, ar Beard, 
he would have followed him a whole Day till 
he had 10 got. the Ida of. him; - that being 
come ilome, he would Draw him as like, as 
1 he fat to him. And of this ſort, there 


are many Heads, both of Men and Women ;. 


many 
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many of which, I have in my Book of De- 
ſigns: And amongſt -the reſt, the Head of 
Americo Veſpuci, deligned with a Coal, and is 
the Head of a fine Old Man. There is like- 
wile, that of Scaramuccia, Captain of the 
Gypſies, He begun likewiſe, the Story of the 
Adoration of the I hree Kings, where there 
are very good Heads; it remains Imperfect, 
in the Houſe of Signor Amerigo Benci. 

It happened , that Lodowico Forta , being 
made Duke of Milan, in the Year 1494. and 
he beinga Prince that delighted extreamly in 
Muſick, Leonardo was ſent for, to play upon 
the Lute before him. He was received with 
great Honour by the Dake, and there in his 
Preſence, be overcame all the Muſitians that 
were come from all parts to play before him. 
The Inſtrument he plaid upon , being like- 
wiſe the Work of his own Hands, and fra- 
med in. the ſhape of a Horſes Head, the beſt 
part of it of Silver; but ſo ſhaped, that it 
yielded a ſweeter and lowder Sound, than 


the ordinary Lutes. Ihe Duke having reli- 
Z 2 ſhed 
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{hed his Converſation, and found him moſt 
extreamly Agreeable, and of ſo ready a Wit, 
that amongſt other- things, he. was the beſt 
maker of Extempore Verſes, of any of his 
Time, was pleaſed with. him: beyond Mea- 
ture 
The firſt Work he did for the Duke in 
Painting , was a Nativity of our Saviour ; 
which the Duke preſented to the Emperor. 
Then- he undertook the Story of the laſt 
Supper, in the Convent of the Dominicans, 
called, Sanfa Maria dell> Gratie,. 1n Milan: In 
it- he gave ſo. much Majeity and Gravity. to 
the Heads of the Apoſtles,. that he was for- 
ced to leave our Saviour's Unfiniſhed ; not 
being able to attain to the Expreſſion -of that 
divine Greatneſs, which ought to be in the 
Image of the Son of God. But one. thing 
moſt Admirable was by him performed in 
this Piece, which was to exprels in the Coun- 
tenance of” the Apoſtles, , that Concern and 
Trouble which they were in, to know which 
of them. it was, that ſhould betray our Say, 
our : 
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our : And one may diſcern in their different 
Looks, Love, Fear, and Anger, which were 
the Paſſions naturally riſing in their Breaſts, 
upon the doubt railed in them by our Savi- 
our's Words : And on the other ſide, in Jadas's 
Countenance, there appears ſo much Falſe. 
neſs, Hatred, and Treachery, that it is won- 
derful. The whole Work beſides, is in all its 
parts, a Maſterpiece of Incredible diligence; 
for the very Cloth of the Table, 1s done with 
ſuch Exat&tnelſs, that Linnen it 1elf, .ſhows 
not better nor finer. 

'Tis ſaid, that while Leonardo was Painting 
this piece, the Prior. of .the Convent uſed to 
be very troubleſome to him, in prefling him 
too Indiſcreetly, to make an.end of. it. . For 
it ſeemed very 1{trange to him, to ſee Leonards 
come ſometimes, ..and be halt a day together, 
doing nothing but look upon his Work, in 
the poſture of. a Man in a Rapture; ; whereas 
he thought the Work might have gone on all 
that while, as well as digging the . Garden, 
or any ather Labour uled. to. do... And find- 
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ing Leonardo minded but little what he ſaid 
to him, he made his Complaints to the Duke, 
and that with ſo much heat, that the Duke 
{ent for Leonardo; and very Gently and Dil- 
creetly, put him in mind what the Prior's 
Importunity had fo often Solicited for in 
vain. Leonardo knowing the Duke to be a 
Man of Judgment, and capable of hearing a 
Rational Account, was content to Diſcourle 
with him about his Art ( which he never 
had done with the Prior.) And told him, 
that without doubt, his Highneſs could not 
but underſtand, that Men of a great and ex- 
traordinary Genius in many Profeſſions, but 
particularly in his, did take more pains 
while they were Conceiving their Idzas, 
than while they were Executing of them: 
And that 1o it was with him, for he had yet 
two Heads to Finiſh, the one of our Saviour, 
for the Model of which, he had none upon 
Earth, nor could hardly Imagine any that 
ſhould repreſent all that Beauty, and Divine 
Graces, which were to appear in Divinity 


Incar- 
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Incarnated. The other of 7udas, which gave 
him likewiſe great Irouble, it being hard 
for him to create in his Mind, a Form that 
ſhould expreſs the Face of one, who after ſo 
many favours received from his Lord and 
Creator, ſhould yet have ſo wicked a mind 
as to Betray him. But that for this laſt, he 
would endeavour to find ſome 1ll looked fel- 
low or another ; and that however, when all 
things failed, he could take the Prior's face, 
who had diſturbed him 1o Impertinently. 
The Duke extreamly pleaſed: with his Hu- 
mour, fell a Laughing heartily, and told 
him, Fic was in the right. And the Jeſt be- 
ing come to the Prior's Ears, he was glad to 
let L-onardo alone, and mind the other Aﬀairs 
af his Convent. And Leonardo on his ſide, fini- 
{hed 7udas's Head 10, as it appears, the Picture 
of Treachery it 1eit ; but for our Saviours, it 
remains to this day Impoertect. 

The- Excellency of this Piece, ſtruck the 
King of France with 10 much Admiration. 
when he had taken Mi/an, that he reſolved to. : 


have 
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have it Tranſported into France ; and ſending 
for the ableſt Ingeneers, he promiſed them a 
noble Reward , and bid them 1pare for :no 
Colt, that ſhould be neceſſary to that Effect. 
Eut it being painted upon a Stone Wall, the 
thing was thought Impracticable by any Ma- 
chine, or Contrivance whatſoever ; and fo 
Milan remained in poſleſflion of this Noble 
piece of Work. 

Leonardo Drew likewiſe in the ſame Refe- 
tory, the Pictures of the ſaid Lodovico, Duke 
of Milan, and Maximilian, his Eldeſt Son, and 
of Francis the Second Son, who were ſince, 
both of them, Dukes of that place; and in- 
deed, they are moſt admirable Things. 

Amongit other Projects, which Leonardo's 
Working Head put the Duke upon : One was 
to make a Horſe of Bronſe, of prodigious Big- 
neſs, and upon it, to place the Dukes Statue, 
of the ſame Mettle. And accordingly he be- 
gun it, but by reaſon of its Vaſtneſs, found 
ſuch difficulty in Caſting it, that it remained 
Unfiniſhed. And ſome do Imagine, that his 
firſt 
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firſt delign was never to bring it to Perfe&ti - 


on , as they ſay, he uſed to do with moſt 
of his Undertakings. But I think that 
they wrong him, and that the Reaſon of his 
frequent Interruptions, and not Finiſhing 
what he had begun , proceeded more from 
the unlimitted greatnetſs of lus Mind, which 
conceived things .above Humane perform. 
ance, than from any unſteadinelſs of his Re- 
ſolutions in the purſuance of them : And in- 
deed, they that have ſeen the Model of Clay, 
made by him for . this Statue, do own, that 
there could be nothing more Great and Glo-. 
rious. It remained to be ſeen, till Francs 
the 1/t. took Milan, and then among other dif- 
orders committed in the City, the Souldiers 
broke it all to pieces. 
He applyed himſelfamongſit other things,to 
a moſt particular Knowledg of the Anatomy 
of Humane Bodies, being helped in this Stu- 
dy, by Marc-Antomo de [a Torre, an Excellent 
Phiſitian , and profeſſor of Philoſophy in 
Padoua : Who likewiſe made admirable uſe of 
Aa the 
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the Hand of Leonardo, having got him to De-. 
{ign a whole Book of Anatomy in Red Chalk, 
And there he firſt Drew all the Bones and 
Joynts, then added'the Tendons and 'Mulcles, 
having alſo made for each a particular Diſ-. 
courſe, in Letters written upſide-down, with 
his Left- Hand, 1o as they cannat be Read 
any otherwiſe, but by a Glaſs.. A great part- 
of thele papers about Anatomy ,. do remain, 
in the Hands of Franciſco da Melzo, a Gentle. 
man of Milan, who.in Leonardo's time, was a: 
molt delicate Youth, and was much beloved 
by him ; he keeps them as Sacred as Relicks, 
as he does. Leonard's Picture likewile. 

There are yet in a AiJane/s Painter's hands, 
ſome Writings. of L-onardo, which Treat of 
Painting, and of the Way of Deſigning and Co- 
huring;, but Written as the reſt, in Chara- 
&ers made with his Left Hand,. upſide-down. 
This Painter,came, not long ago, to Florence 
to ſee me, being deſirous to print:this Work 
of Leonardo's, and afterwards he went upon. 
this defign to Rome ; but I haye had no account 
how the thing ſucceeded. But: 
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But to return to Leonardo: In his Time, 
the King of France came to Milan, where Leg- 
nardo for his Reception, being deſired to do 
ſomething Extraordinary, made a-great Lion, 
which by Springs, Walked of its ſelf a good 
many paces to meet the King, and then 
opening his Breaſt, ſhewed it full of Flower. 
de-Luces. 

Having during his ſtay at Milan, made 
ſome Schollars, amongſt whom , was Salai, 
whom he choſe for his Beauty, and Taught 
him many Secrets of the Art, he returned 
to Florence ; there he found that Philippino, a 
famous Painter of that place, had underta- 
ken the Picture for the Great Altar of the 
Nuntiata, in the Convent of the Frati de Sery ; 
whereupon he declared,that he would willing. 
ly do ſuch a piece too: which Phillippino hearing, 
and being a very Gentile Man, yielded his 
place to Leonardo. And the Monks deſired 
Leonardo, that he might the better attend the 
Work, to Lodg in their Convent, where 
they Entertained him with his Family. He 
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was a great while with them; before he could 
be prevailed with to Work a ſtroke, but. at 
laſt he made a Cartoen, and in it a Madonna, a 
Saint Ann, . and CEriſt ;- all which Figures be- 
ing Finiſhed, raiſed ſo much Admiration in 
the whole City,. that-during the time of two 
or three days, there was a. continual Proce\- 
ſion of Men and Women, to go and lee them; 
every one returning aſtoniſhed, at the Mar- 
vellous Skill of Leonardo: 

For in the Madonna's Face, there was all 
that Beautiful Innocence, that-might become 
a Virgin Mother of: Chriſt, who having her 
Child in her Lap, ſhowed an-humble Joy, 
for the Felicity. ſhe enjoyed in- ſo.Lovely an 
Infant, whom -whule. the regarded with-'Ten= 
derneſs, a little. Saint 7obn Baptiſt, who was 
playing. with a Lamb, drew the Looks of his 
Mother.-Saint- 4 who with a. Smile, ex- 
pxeſled the joy of her -Heart, to-ſfee-ſhe had 
at laſt a Son, that was in his Infancy, a Com- 
panion to the Saviourof the World. But the 
Cartoon being made, . Leonardo torlook the Work, 
and” 
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and the Monks entertained Philippino again, 
who: died likewiſe, before he could Finiſh 
his; and then the Carton was ſent into 
France. 

Leonardo likewiſe undertook the Picture of 
Mona Lifa, W ite to Franceſco Giocondo, and ha-- 
ving Worked upon it four Years together; 
left it nevertheleſs Unfiniſhed. It is now 
in the King of France- his Pallace in Fentain- 
bleau ; whoever had a mind to ſee how well 
Art could imitate Nature, might have been 
ſatisfied in looking upon this Head, for there 
vere all the Minuteſt Things reprefented to 
a. Miracle. The Eyes had that Brightnefs 
and Water, that 1s - naturally in them; and 
the Hairs of the Eyebrows, which. are exs 
tream hard to do, was 1o exactly: painted; 
that one might tee the Artiſt had-made - 


them to rife from the Flefh,.juſt as they do ;,. 


through the Pores ; :i1ometimes thicker, and 
ſometimes thinner. The Noe had. all thoſe 
little pits, which we ſee in plump: frei 
Faces ;. and the Mouth was repreſented -with 

all 
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all its finiſhings ; the Roſe Colour of the 
Lips ending by little and little, and uniting 
with the Fleſh Colour of the Cheeks and 
Chin: The Neck was 1o ſtrong and lively, 
that through its delicate Whiteneſs, one 
would think, one faw the Veins, and beat- 
ing of the Arteries. In a word, this Piece 
was finiſhed at a Rate, to make any Artiſt 
afraid of ever attempting any thing like it, 
'Tis ſaid beſides, That he never made this 
lovely Lady it for her Picture, but he had al. 
ways ſome Body to Sing, or play upon ſome 
Inſtrument, with ſome Buffoons to make 
Sport, and keep her 1n good Humour, that 
the Picture might have nothing of that Pen- 
{iveneſs, which very often ſpoils the Painters 
whole D-liign ; and accordingly this had an 
Air of Joy and Pleaſantneſs, that rejoyced 
every one that ſaw it. 

The Excellency of this, and other Works 
of this Noble Artiſt, made the whole City at 
laſt, defirous to have ſome Conſiderable Piece 
of his doing, which might Adorn the Pub- 
lick 
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lick, and preſerve the Memory of ſo great a 
Genius. Therefore the Great Council-Hall 
being newly Rebuilt, and the Architecture 
of it having been. ordered by the Three fa- 
mous Architects of thoſe Days, Giulian of 
Saint Gallo, Simon Pollaiwyl:, called Chronaca, and 
Michel Angelo Buonarotti, It was by publick 
Decree of the Council, Ordered, that Leonards 
Da Vinci ſhould Paint it. Whereupon Piero 
Soderini, the then Gonfalantero dt Suſtitia, agreed 
with. him about 1t. 

L-onardo having choſen. for his Painting- 
Room, a Hall of Santa Maria Novella, called, 
La Sala del Papa, begun a Cartom there, and 
in it the Story of Nrccolo Pinccinino, General” 
to Philip, Duke of Milan ; there amonygſt o-. 
ther things, he Drew a I roop of Horſe, that - 
Attacked a Foot Company, .and put them to.. 
the Rout ; where you might ſee the Rage 
and Fury of the Combatants in their: Faces, . 
and all their Actions: As alfo.in the Hortes. 
themſelves, two of which Riſing an end; 
had faſtned upon the Pikes, and:Foot Soldiers, . 
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one of which endeavouring with his Back, 
to ſhove off a Horſe that preſſes upon him, 
lays hold of the Enſign, to get 1t out of the 
Hands of two others, who having each of - 
them their Swords drawn in one Hand, - 
and their other upon the Enſign, try to de- 
fend it, againſt that firſt; and another Old 
Soldier in a Red Cap, who ſeems to threaten | 
with a back blow, to cut off the Hands of 
thoſe two, who had laid hold of the Enſign's | 
Staff, and who with the fierceſt Aptitude 
imaginable, try to keep their hold. There 
is beſides, underneath the Horſes Feet, two 
Figures ſhortned, who being cloſed, and one 
upon another, do all that 1s poſlible, the one 
with his Arm raiſed on high, and a Dagger 
in it, threatning preſent Death ; and the 
other ſtriving with his Arms and Legs, to 
avoid it. Great alſo 1s the Variety of dreſs, 

in which he has put his Figures with diffe- 

rent Helmets, and other Arms ; but chiefly 
his Maſtery is great in the forms and Co- 

lours of his Horſes, which Leonardo always 


made 
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made more Beautiful and Muſculous, than 
any other Painter. The only Fault of this 
piece was, that thinking to Work in Oyl 
upon the Wall, he made 1o groſs a Mixture 
for his firſt Couch, that his Colours began to 
fink in, which made him fortake the Work 
in that place. 

Leonardo was of a very great Soul, and moſt 
Generous 1n all his Actions, not capable of 
ſuffering himſelt to be leflened, as appeared. 
When going once, as he uſed to do every 
Month, to receive his Allowance from the 
State, at the Houſe of the Gonfaloniero Piero 
Soderini; the Treaſurer would have made 
him take ſome of it in Rowls of Braſs Far. 
things, and other ſuch Money, which he re- 
fuſed : Telling the Treaturer, who took it 
ill, That he was no Farthing Painter. And 
when afterwards , Piero Soderini himſelf, let 
fall ſome Words, as it Leonardo had: not dealt 
yell with the State in his Bargain; he hear- 
ing of it, got together by the means of his 
Friends, all the Money he had ever received 
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from the Publick, and carried 1t to Sodering, 
who nevertheleſs, refuſed to accept it. 

At the Creation of Pope Leo, the 10th. he 
went-to Rome with Duke 7ultan , of Medici, 
who was very much delighted with all Phi- 
loſophical Entertainments, particularly thoſe 
of Chimiſtry ;_ in which kind, Leonardo like. 
wiſe had many fancyful Experiments. Such 
as to make a thin Compoſition of Wax, out 
of which he made little Animals, into which 
Blowing, they flew through the Air, as long- 
£5 the Wind within them laſted. 

Among other Capricious Amuſements of 
his own Art, he beſtowed the pains to fit 
Wings to a hve Lizard, found in the Gar-. 
den of Belvedere, by the Gardener: The 
Wings were made of the Scales of other Li- 
zards, mingled with Quick-filver , which 
made a itrange Glittering and Shaking when 
the Lizard moved ; then having made him 
Horns, and a Beard, he kept him Tame in a 
Box, and uſed to fright his Friends, with. 
ſhowing him. of a {udden, 

Ite 
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He uſed often likewiſe, to take Sheeps 
Guts, and cleanſe them to that Thinneſs, that 
they would le in the palm of his Hand: In 
another Room hard by his, he had placed a 
pair of Smiths Bellows, which putting into 
one end of the Sheeps Gut, he would blow 
them up to that Bignelſs, that they who were 
in the ſame Room, would be fained to get up 
into a Corner, the Guts appearing as Tran- 
ſparent as Glaſs. And this Leonardo uſed to ſay, 
was the beſt Emblem of Virtue, which while 
hid, lies in a little Room, but being once blow. 
edup by Fame, would fill the whole World. 
He had a Hundred of theſe I ricks. He buſied 
himſelf in the Knowledg of Perfpeftive, and 
Looking Glaſſes : He endeavoured likewiſe, by 
Mixtures and Diſtillings, to find out the beſt 
Oyls and Varniſh, to preſerve Pictures after 
they were made, but in that he often ſucceed. 
ed ill; as he did particularly in a Picture of a 
Madonna, with her Child in her Arms, upon 
which he had beſtowed infinite pains, to pre. 
ſent it to Signor Baldaſſari Turiniz, Datary to 
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Leo the Tenth; it is now much ſpoiled. 
"Tis ſaid, that being at Rome, and having 
undertaken a Piece for the Pope, he began pre. 
{ently to fall a Diſtilling of Herbs and Oyls 
for the Verniſh : Whuch being told to Leo the 
Tenth, he cried out, alas, This Man will 
do nothing, for he begins at the wrong end. 
There was a great Fewd between him and Mc. 
chel Angelo Bonartt, 1n fo much that Michel An- 
gelo left Florence upon it, and went to Rome; and 
Leonardo then allo went to France, where he was 
extreamly well received by the King, who 
had divers things of his Doing, and amongſt 
the reſt, the Cartoon of the Saint Anna, which he 
much deſired might be Coloured by him. Lec-. 
nardo,according to his Cuſtom, amuſed the King 
with promiſes a great while, till at laſt he 
ll Sick, and after many Months Indiſpoſi.. 
cion, finding Death to draw near, he defired 
to be Informed of the Duties of a Good Chri- 
ftian; after which, with much ſhow of Re- 
pentance foe his Sins, he would needs riſe 
out of his Bed to receive the Euchariſt ; and 
while 
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while he was in that attempt, the King, who 
often uled to viſit him, came in : Whereup- 
on ſtraining to ſhew his ReſpeCt to the King) 
he was taken with a fainting Fit, the fore- 
runner of Death. In which, the King him- 
ſelf held his Head, while he Expired in the 
Arms of ſo Great a Prince, as the beſt time 
and place to give up a Soul 10 Divine as his 
Was. 

The Loſs of Leonardo, was ſenſibly Regret- 
ted by all that knew him, no Artiſt ever ha- 
ving Honoured a Profeſſion more than he did 
the Art of Painting. He added to the man- 
ner of Colouring in Oyl, which was found 
out before his Time, a certain Darknels of 
Shadows, from whence the Moderns have 
learned to give great Ke/-25 to their Figures 
We have of him likewite, a moſt perfe& Ana- 
tomy of Men and Horſes. He would have 
Excelled in Statuary likewite, if he had plca- 
ſed, for the Three fine Statues made by Fran. 
ceſco Ruſtici, and placed upon the Gate of Saint 
7obn's Church, are of Leonards's Ordering, and 
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as good for Deſign and Caſting, as any Mo- 


dern ones we have. 

He had for Diſciple, G:wan Antonio Boltraffia, 
a Milaneſs, a Perſon very underſtanding in 
the Art, who in the Year 1500. Painted in 
the Church of the Mzſericordia at Bologna, a 
piece in Oyl ; where was our Lady, with her 
Son in her Arms, Saint 7ohn Baptiſt, and 
Saint Sebaſtian, naked, and he that Cauſed it 
to be made, Drawn after the Life, upon his 
Knees. In it he Writ his Name, and added 
to it, Diſciple of Leonardo Da Vinci ; it is a fine 
Piece. 

Marco Ugiont, was likewiſe his Schollar, who 
in Sana aria della Pace, Drew the Death of 
the Virgin Mary, and the Wedding of Cana in 
Galilee. 


The 
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The LIFE of 


ANDREA 


DEL SART O, 
A 


Famous Florentine Parnter.. 


| Fter having Writ the Lives of divers 
Great Painters, who Excelled, ſome in 
Colouring, ſome in Deſign, and ſome in In- 
vention, we are at laſt arrived to the Life of 
Andrea del Sarto, a moſt Excellent Artiſt, in 
whom Nature and Art Concurred, to ſhow 
all that Painting can do, either in De/72n, 
Colouring, or Invention. And to ſay truth, if 
Andrea had been of a Temper as bold as his- 
Judg- 
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Judgment was profound, he would have been 
without any Equal in his Profeſſion ; but a 
certain natural Timidity and Simplicity, 
with which he was endowed, deprived him 
and his Works of that Strength and Boldnels» 
which added to his other Qualities in Paint- 
ing, would have made him Sublime in every 
kind. | 

Andrea was Born 1n Florence, in the Year 
1478. his Father was a Iaylor, and exerciſed 
that Calling to his Dying day, from whence 
Andrea took his Name, and was called Del 
Sartc. 

He was firſt bound Prentice to a Goldſmith, 
and in that profeſſion, his chizf delight was 
De/7gning of ſomething or another of his Trade, 
being much more pleaſed to do that, than 
to handle either the Hammer, or the other Tools 
belonging to it: Which being obſerved by 
John Barile, a Fhvrentine Painter, but an Ordi- 
nary one, he to2K the Child home with him, 
to leach him the Art of Painting. It is 
wonderful with what Application and Plea- 
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ſure, Andrea followed his Deſigning, though 
under ſo mean a Maſter, particularly'in ma- 
naging of his Colours, which he did with fv 
much Art, that all the Painters of the Town 
were Surpriſed at it. Having ſtay'd Three 
Years with 7ohn Bari, he ſeeing how great 
an Artiſt Andrea was like to prove, talked of 
him with Pietro d: Coſemo, who at that time, 
was reputed one of the beſt Painters that Fl. 
rence had. Pietro took Andrea to be his Pren- 
tice,and he had not had him long, but he con- 
ceived a great Kindneſs for him, ſeeing him 
ſo Ardent and Induſitrious, to advance his 
Skill. For Andrea ſpentall his Hours of Lea- 
ſure, and the Holy-days, which other young 
Men gave to their Recreation, in Deſigning 
in the Great Hall, called La Sala del Papa, 
where were the Cartoons of Michel Angehb, and 
Leonardo da Vinci, and did Out-do all the other 
young Men , both Florentines and Strangers, 
who were uſed to come to the ſame place. 
Amoneſt all thoſe who in great Numbers 
uſed to frequent that Hall, Andrea made a 

Cc Par- 
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particular Friendſhip with Francis Bigia, cat- 
led 71. Francia, and Andrea being weary of Li- 
ving with his Maſter, who. was grown very 
Old, told Francia, that he had-a mind to take a 
Chamber to himſelf. Francia, who had the 
fame Deſign, becauſe his Maſter, Mariotto Al- 
bertinelli, had given over the Trade, Concur.- 
red with him, and they took a Room in the 
Piazza del Grano, dividing equally the Profit of 
what they undertook, and each putting his 
Hand to the Work, while they ſtayed there. 
Andrea painted 1n the Cloifter of Saint John 
Baptiſt, Twelve Stories of the Life of Saint 
John, which he acquired ſo much. Repatati- 
on and Fame by,. that, now. beginning to be 
better known.,. he- and his. Friend, took a 
new. Lodging by the. Convent of the Anunt;- 
ata, While they were there, an Old Fryar 
of the. Houſe hearing. of Andrea's Commen- 
dations, which were 1h every Bodies Mouth, 
he conſidered how ta-have .-his Ends of him, 
without any great:Charge ; and by this time, 
71.. Francia and he, being, of Friends, become 
Rival: . 


{ 
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Rivals in their Profeſſion. The Monk told 
Andrea, that he had now an Opportunity to 
make himſelf known to the World, and 
gaining ſuch Eſteem, as he needed never aft- 
ter to want Work ; that his friend Francis 
had offered to do the thing, but that he had 
{o much kindneſs for him, that he ſhould 
have the preference ; and that he counſelled 
him not to ſtand upon any Price, for the Ho- 
nour he would acquire in 1{o great a Work, 
would be Reward enough. Andrea, who was 
but poor Spirited, and Simple, hearing that 
Francia was mentioned for the Work, pre- 
ſently cloſed with the Fryar , and agreed 
with him for Ten Crowns a Story, provi- 
ded no Body elſe ſhould be concerned in the 
Work. 

In a little time, he finiſhed Three Stories 
of the Life of Saint Philip, the Founder of 
the Order of the Serwites; and in one of them 
he Drew ſome Gameſters under a Tree. Who 
being reproved by Saint Philip, for Swearing 
and Blaſpheming, did but Laugh at his Ad- 

Cc 2 monitions, 
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monitions, when on a ſudden, a Thunder-. 
clap- Killed two of them, and frighted- the- 
others. In this piece, Andrea ſhowed what 
Variety of Invention he was capable of, for 
beſides the frighted poſtures of the Gameſters,. 
he drew a Woman, who running out of her 
Houſe, at the Noiſe of the Thunder, appears. 
{ſo out of her ſelf, that nothing can be more 
Natural. And he alſo feigned a Horſe broke 
looſe at the ſame Noiſe, who Leaping and 
Bounding in an extraordinary manner, ex- 
preſſes the diforder of the Whole, with much 
Strength. 

Having-finiſhed one ſide of the Cloiſter, 
and finding the Work too Laborious for the 
price, he deſired tobe releaſed of his Bargain, 
which the Fryar-was loath to-do; but at laſt -' 
did conſent, . provided Andrea painted two Sto- . 
rizs more at his Conveniency, and he would 
allow him ſomething a. better- Rate. The. 
Repatation he acquired by theſe Stories, pre-. 
tently brought him as much Work as he 
could defixe. And. he made _ many Stories . 


and. 
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and. Pictures of all kinds, both for publick, 
and for private Perſons ; which it would be 
too long to Enumerate here. The profit and 
advantage he made by them, would have made 
him Live very plentifully, had he nct chan- 
ged his Condition, by falling in Love with a 
young Woman , who was then Married to 
another ; but whoſe Husband dying ſoon af. 
ter , ſhe became Andrea's Wife. From that 
time forward, he was very uneaſie, both in 
his Fortune and Humour, for beſides the En- 
cumbrance of a Married Life, he was often 
diſturbed: with Jealoufie, and his Wites ill 
Humours ; but to return to his Works. 

The Company of the Scalzo, for whom he 
had made his firſt Work, of the Story of 
Saint John Baptiſt, being deſirous to have him 
finiſh the whole Life, engaged him a newy : 
He therefore made them two. Stories more of 
the ſame Subject. In the. firft, Saint Jobn is 
Preaching to the Multitade, and ſhows in the 


Burnt hew of his perſon,.. the Auſterity of - 


his Life, but particularly \, the. Air-.of his. - 
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Countenance, is fſull of Spirit and 
Z,2al, the Variety of the Auditorys attenti- 
on, is no leſs well Expreſſed, by the aſto- 
niſhment at his Doctrine. But he ſhowed 
much more Skill in the ſecond Story, where 
Saint John is Baptizing a great Multitude of 
People, ſome whereof are putting off their 
Clothes, others Naked in the Water, and all 
ſhowing in their Aptitudes, a marvellous de- 
ſire of being cleanſed from their Sins ; every 
Figure being moſt perfectly mannaged , ſo 
that though it be in Ch:aro Scuro, they ſeem 
to be of Marble. *'Tis not to be omitted, that 
while Andrea was about this piece, there came 
ſome prints of Albert Durer , out of which 
Andrea took ſome Figures, and fitted them 
for his manner ; which though it is often 
done by good Maſters, yet ſome took occaſi- 
on to think, that Andrea was wanting in the 
point of Invention, 
_ He madelikewile for a Merchant, a Friend 
of his, who often Traded into France with 
Pictures; one of our Saviour, Dead, and 
ſome 
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ſome Angels about him, in ſad compaſſionate 
Poſtures; and this piece did ſo generally 
pleaſe every Body, that Andrea was prevailed 
upon to have it Cut, and Printed at Rome, by 
Agoſtino Vindtiano, a good Graver: But the 
thing having miſcarried in his Hands, ſo as 
to loſe much of its Beauty,. he could never be 
perſuaded afterwards, to ſufter any of his Pi. 
tures to be Graved, The Original its ſelf; . 
was Sold to the King-of France, who was ſo 
pleaſed with it, that he Beſpoke many things 
beſides, of his Doing ; which with the per. 
ſuaſion of ſome Friends, made- Andrea reſolve 
ta go for France. 

The King, Francs the Fiſt, having taken 
Order for his Journey, and advanced Money 
to him at Florence; He was no ſooner: arrived 
at Court, but he- Experienced: that Princes 
* Liberality,before ever-he began to Work. Ihe 
firſt Picture he made, was of the Dophin, 
who was then in Swadling Clothes,. being not - 
above two Months Old ; the King liked it fo 


well, that. be. preſented. him: 'T hree Hundred 
Crowns. , 
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Crowns in Gold. Next, he made the Pifture 
of Charity, which was by that Prince ſo Va- 
lued, that he Ordered a penſion for Andrea, 
promiſing him any thing, provided he would 
ſtay at Court ; being much taken with the 
Quicknelſs of his Work, and the Eaſineſs of 
his Humour. He went on therefore, doing 
many pieces for the King and. Court. When 
one day as he was Working upon a St. 7erom, 
for the Queen Mother, he received Letters 
from his Wife from Florence, which made him 
reſolve upon his Return thither ; pretending 
ſome Domeſtick Afairs, and promiſing the 
King not only to come back, but alſo to bring 
his Wife with him, and a choice Collefion 
of Pictures and Sculptures. The King truſt- 
ing him, gave him Money for all thoſe things, 
and Andrea took his Oath upon the Bible, to 
Return in a few Months. 

Being arrived at Florence, he enjoyed his fine 
Wife and his Friends, and for ſeveral Months 
gave himſelf up wholly to pleaſure : At laſt, 
having ſpent his own Money, and the Kings 

too, 
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too, he was nevertheleſs reſolved to go back 
for France ; but the Entreaties and Tears of 
his Wife, had more power over him, than his 
Honour or Oath, and ſo he Settled a new 
in Fhrence , being fallen from a very Flou- 
riſhrag Condition, to a very Mean one. The 
King finding himſelf Deceived , grew ex- 
tream Angry, and for many Years, would 
not look upon a Florentin? Painter with a good 
Eye ; Threatning, that if ever Andrea del 
Sarto fell into his Hands, he would uſe him as 
his Fault deſerved. 

While he was away, the Company of the 
Scalzo, had hired to Francia their Cloiſter, 
and he had Finiſhed in it, two Stories : But 
now hearing Andrea was come back, they ſet 
him to Work again, and he painted four Sto- 
ries more. In the firſt, 1s Saint 7obn taken 
Priſoner, and brought before Herod. In the 
ſecond, is the Supper, and Dancing of H-;c- 
dias, Inthe third, is the Decolation of Saint 
John, in which, the figure of the Hangman 


half Naked, is admirably Deſigned. In the 
Dd fourth, 
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fourth, Herod:as preſents the Head of Saint 
7ohn Baptiſt to her: Mather ; and in this, there: 
are ſome Figures in poſture of Admiration, 
which are Excellent. And theſe four Stories. 
have been. a long time the Study, and as F 
may ſay,. the School of the young Painters in- 
Fhrence, both Natives and Strangers. 

In the Year 1523. the Plague being in Fh. 
rence,. and near it Andrea, by the help of An- 
tonio Brancacci, retired to AMugello, and there 
was ſet to Work by the Nuns, of the Order 
of the Camaldoli, in their Charch of Saint 
Peter, He had carried his Wife and Children 
with him, and the Nuns made 1ſo much of 
his Wife, that Andrea reſolved to do. his beſt 
to Oblige them : He therefore painted a Piece 
of our Saviour, Dead, and the Virgin . Mary, 
Saint 7obn the Evangeliſt, and Mary Magdalen, 
Lamenting about the Dead Body : As allo. 

#! T7. fe Saint Peter, and Saint_Paul, looking. on. In. 
+, '4 d-.> all which, the Aptitudes a1 are ſtrangely welt 
And indeed, this Picture has 

made . 
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made that Nunnery more Famous, than all 
its other Ornaments, though 1t be -a very 
Magnificent Monaſiry. 

The Plagne being over, and Andrea return- 
ed to Fhrence, it happened that Frederick the 
Second , Duke of Montova , pailed through 
Florence, and ſaw there in the Palace of Medi:- 
cis, the Picture of Pope Leo the Tenth, in the 
middle of Cardinal Gulian Medicis, who was 
then Clement the Seventh, and Cardinal Roſtz. 
The piece was done by Raphael, and an Ad- 
mirable thing in its kind : Whereupon the 
Duke took his time while he was at Rome, 
and Begged it of Pope Clement the 7th.who very 
graciouſly granted it to him,and ſent Order to 
Ofavian of Medicis, to deliver it to the Duke's 
Order. Ofawian, who wasa great Lover of all 
things of Art, was much troubled, that Fh 
rence ſhould loſe ſuch a Rarity, but however 
not daring to diſobey the Pope's Commands, 
he made Anſwer, that the Duke ſhould have 
it ; but deſired he would be pleaſed to give 
him time to make a New Frame to it, the 

Dd 2 Frame 
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Frame being Old, and out of Faſhion. But: 
he immediately ſent for Andrea, and telling, 
him how the Caſe ſtood, ſaid, He knew no 
Remedy, but-to Copy moſt diligently that 
of Raphael, and ſend the Copy to: the Duke ;, 
and that-too,muſt be done with all the Secreſie 
imaginable. Andrea tell preſently to Work, 
and was 1o-Exact and Careful in his Copy, 
that Ofavian himſelf, who underſtood Paint- 
ing very well, could hardly tell one from the 
other. The Painter. having Counterfeited 
ſome Mould Spots,. which were 1n the Origi, 
nal, to the greate{t ExaCtneſs that was poſli- 
ble : . Having. therefore hid the. Original, the 
Copy was ſent to-.the Duke, who. was ex- 
treamly ſatisfied with it, and ſo. far from dit- 
covering the Cheat, that Guho Romano, who 
was Raphael's Schollar, and then Working for 
the Duke, was Deceived as well as himſelf; 
and would have .perſiited in that Opinion, tq 
his Dying day, it ſome Years after, Georgio 
Vaſſart, who was a. Creature of OGfawan of 
Medicts, and had ſeen Andrea de} Sarto copy 
the 
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the Picture: Going to Mantua, and being 
there courteouſly Entertained by Giulio, had 
not undeceived him. For amongſt other Pi- 
tures, Giulio ſhowing him this as a piece of 
Raphael's, he told him he was miſtaken : To 
which Guulio replyed , How, miſtaken! As 
if I did not remember the very Strokes that 
I my ſelf Wrought in ſome part of it. To 
which Vaſari replied, He was.ſtill. miſtaken 3 
and to convince. him, ſhewed him a little 
Mark on the Back, which was made there on 
purpole by Andrea; becauſe when the two 
Pictures were together, they were apt to be 
miſtaken one for. the other. Gzulis. having 
{een the Mark, was Aſtoniſhed, but. ſaid at 
the ſame time, I Value it nevertheleſs, but 
rather the more it being a much rarer thing, 
to have a Great Painter imitate the manner of 
another ſo Exactly, than-to do great Things 
of his own. 

About this time, Heſſer Baldo Mgni of Prato, 
having a mind to have a good Picture for: the 
Church of the Madonna del Carcere : Amongit 

# other. . 
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other. Painters who were mentioned to him, 
Andrea was the Man he moſt inclined too, but 
one Nicolo Soggi Santonino, having many 
Friends, Meſſer Baldo was over perſuaded to 
let him have the Doing of it, though he had 
{ent for Andrea : Who being arrived, this N:- 
col was ſo Impudent, as to offer to lay a Wa- 
ger , that he would out-do Andrea in any 
Subjet. Andrea provoked beyond Meaſure, 
though naturally poor Spirited enough, Re- 
plied, That he had a Prentice with him, who 
had not been long a Painter, but he would 
lay of his ſide againſt Nico, ſcorning to En- 
gage himſelf in the Conteſt, as being like to 
reap little Honour by the Victory ; and 16 
returned to Florence. In the mean time, one 
of the Servile Fathers, in giving leave to a 
Lady, to permute a Vow ſhe had made, had 
obliged her to cauſe a Madonna to be made, 
in a part of their Convent : And the Father 
having the diſpoſing of the Money, ſpoke to 
Andrea to undertake it, though the price was 
but ſmall. He, who never ſtood for Money» 

ſaid» 
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ſaid, he would. And Drew our Lady, with 
her Son in her Arms, and a Saint 7oſeph, who 
leaning upon a Sack, books upon a Book, that 
is open before him. This Work, both for De- 
fign, Grace, Colouring, and Reliezo, ſhows him 
to have ſurpaſſed all former Painters to this 
day; and 1s now viſited by Strangers, under 
the famous Name of the Madonna del Sacco, *tis 
upon the Door of the Cloiſter of the Annunti- 
«ta, as you go into the Church. 

There wanted one Story to the Cloiſter, of 
the Company of the Scalzo, therefore Andrea, 
who had much greatned his Manner, by ob- 
ſerving the Figures that Michel Angelo had be. 
gun, and almoſt Finithed, for the Sacriſti of 
Saint Laurence, put a Hand to this laſt Story, - 
which was the Birth of Saint 7ohn Baptiſt ; 
the Figures in it are of a greater Relew, than. 
any he ever made before. And particularly, 
there is the figure of a Woman, who carries . 
the New Born Babe to- the Bed-fide, where 
Saint Elizabeth receives 1t ; that 18 an Admi.. . 
rable figure. The figure of Zachariah like- 


wile.-. 
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wiſe, who Writes his Sons Name upon a piece 
of Paper, which he holds upon his Knee; is 
2 moſt Lively thing. As likewile, the figure 
of - an Old Woman, who ſitting by, ſeems to 
Laugh at the Child-bearing of El:zabeth, who 
was allo an Old Woman. 

About this time, 7ohn Baptiſta della Palla, ha- 
ving made an excellent ColleCtion-of Sculp- 
tures and Pictures, to Adorn an Appartment 
for Francis the fir{t, which ſhould be the Rich- 
eſt of that kind, that could be had, ſpared no 
Colt to get the beſt things that were in Fl 
rence ; and amongſt the reſt, he ſet Andrea to 
Work, giving him hopes, that it would be a 
means to make him recover the Kings favour, 
and return to his Service. 

Andrea therefore made two Pictures, the one 
the Sacrifice of Abraham, the Aptitudes and 
Colouring of which are Admirable ; and par- 
ticularly a Paſſage, or Landskip, moſt exqui- 
ſitely done, and proper to the Story. The 
other, the Picture of Charity, with Three 
little Boys about her; but neither of theſe 


Picture 
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Pictures came to the King's Hands, for Bap- 
tiſta della Palla, being taken priſoner. Philipp 
Strozzi bought the firſt, and preſented it to 
Alphonſo Davalos, Marquis Del Guaſto, who 
placed it in the Ifle of Sicilia, hard by Naples, 
in a Pallace that he had there. And the othes 
was Bought of Andrea's Wife, after her Hul- 
band's Death , by Dominico Conti, a Painter ; 
who Sold 1t again to Nicolo Antenori, who keeps 
it as a Rare piece, as indeed it 1s. 

About this tume, Ofawian of M>dicis, ſee- 
ing how much Andrea had mended his Man- 
ner of late, was deſirous to have a piece of 
his Doing. And Andrea who was much Ob- 
liged to him for many Favours, made him a 
Madonna, with her little Son upon her Knees, 
who turns his Head towards a Saint John 
Baptiſt, who is held by his Mother Saint E/:- 
zabeth; the whole Wrought with Incredible 
Art and Diligence. The Picture being fini- 
ſhed, and brought to Offawian of Medicis, he 
liked it extreamly ; but 1t Being the time of 
the Siege of Florence, and he being taken up 

Ee with 
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with other Thoughts, _ deſired Andrea to di- 
ſpoſe of it to whom he would: To which An. 
drea made no other Anſwer, then that it was 
made for him, and that it ſhould be his, or 
no Bodies; and accordingly refuſed all the 
Offers, and Entreaties that were made to him 
by other people, though Ofawian had deſired 
him to Sell it, and keep the Money for him- 


Rn. 
The Siege being over, and the Family of 


Medicis Settled in the Government , Andrea 
carried his Picture once more to Sr:9nor Offa- 
viang, who then took 1t with Joy ; and ha- 
ving given him twice the Value of it, thank_ 
ed him over and above: And this Picture is 
ſtill in the Hands of his Lady. | 
During the Siege of Fhrence, ſome of the 
chief Commanders that were in the Cities 
pay, having run away with the Moneys they 
had received, Order was given, to have them 
Painted upon. the Front of the Pallace of the 
Poleſta, and Andrea was {poke to do it : He 
excuſed himſelf in publick, and gave the do- 
10g 
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ing of it to one of his Prentices, called, Bernar- 
do del Buda ; but he privately every day went 
in at a Hole made in the Wall, and came out 
again by Night, ſo that the Work was by him 
ſo Finiſhed, that the Perſons deſigned to be 
Repreſented, ſeemed to be there Alive. Fut 
afterwards, by Order of the Government, 
they were Wiped out, as well as ſome Emi- 
nent Citizens, who in that time had been 
declared Rebels, and painted in the fame man. 
ner by Andrea. 

Afﬀter the Siege, the Plague was diſcovered 
in the City, and Andrea, whether out of Ap. 
prehenſion of it, or by ſome other Irregula- 
rity of Life, fell Sick ; where being forſaken 
by his own Wife, for fear of the plague, he 
Died no Body knows how , and was Buried 
with little Ceremony, in the Church of the 
Serviles, hard by his Houle. 

He was but T'wo and Forty Years Old, and 
he continually had ſo Improved himſelf to 
that Time, that 1t 1s to be thought, if he had 
Lived longer, he had ſtill added ſome new 

Ee 2 Im- 
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Improvement to the Art. He wanted no- 
thing, but to have Worked ſome time in 
Rome , to have made his Manner, which was 
Sweet and Free, Noble and Great, by the 
viewing of the Antiquities that are there ; 
the Study of which alone, is that which gives 
Richneſs of Invention in Story, and Exact- 
neſs in Figures. But the Reaſon why he 
wanted that Accompliſhment, was, becauſe 
while he was there, it was when Raphael had 
already made many Excellent Schollars , 
young Men, of a freſher Date than Andrea, 
who found that it would coſt him a terrible 
deal of pains,. to keep pace with them ; there- 
fore being naturally poor Spirited, he thought 
it beſt to go back to Florence, where his Works 
were already Admired, and Valued, as :in- 
deed they deſerved, though he in his Life- 
time took 10 little tor them ; that they who 
have ſince Sold any of them, have had three 

times the Value of their firſt Coſt. 
Afﬀeer his death, his Deſigns were in the 
Hands of Dominico Centi, one of :his Schollars, 
though 
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though none of the beſt ; he had a great ma- 
ny, but all did not attain to ſo great a degree 
of Skill, as ſome did. The beſt were Facopo 
da Puntormo, Andrea Ignazzella, who has painted 
a Country Houle, ſome where by Paris, much 
after Andrea's manner. 1! ſolos meo Pier Fran- 
ciſco di Facopi di Sandro, Franceſco Salviati, and 
Georgio Vaſari, the Author of theſe Lives» 
though he Lived but a very little while with 
him: Facopo del Conte Nannoccio, who is ſtill in 
France. 

Dominico Conti, out of Gratitude, cauſed a 
Marble Effigies of his Maſter, to be ſet up 
againſt a Pillar, in the Church of the Serwiles, 


with this Inſcription : 


ANDREA SARTIO, 
Admirabilis Ingen: Pictori ac veteribus illis Omnium 
Judicio Comparando, Dominicus Contes Diſcipules 
pro Laboribus in ſe Inſtituendo ſuſceptis grati ani= 
mo poſuit. 
Vixit Annos XLIII. 0b. 4 MDXXX. 
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RAPHAEL 


DEL URBIN, 
A 


Painter and Architef. 


Aphael was Born in Urbino, a known Ci- 
ty of Italy, upon a Good-Friday, in the 
Year 1483. his Father's Name was Giovannt 
de Santi, a Painter of no very great Reputa- 
tion , but a Judicious and Diſcreet Man: 
And, who having himſelf been Entred in 
an ill Way , and by a Maſter of the Old 
Manner, had yet ſo much Knowledg, as ta 
direc his Son in a better ; finding him a very 


face 
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forward Child, and much enclined to the 
Art, in {1o much, that even under his Inſti- 
tation, he had ſo far profited, as to be very 
uſeful to his Father, in divers pieces that he 
Wrought in the State of Urbin. But he as a 
kind Father, being very ſenftble that Raphael 
could never attain to any gretit Skill by his 
Teaching, refolved to find him out a better 
Maſter ; and pitched upon Pietro Perugino, who 
had then the Reputation of one of the moſt 
Excellent Maſters of his Time. Pietro accep- 
ted the offer made him of Raphae/ for his 
Schollar: And as foon as he ſaw the great 
Beginnings he had already in the Art of De- 
ſigning, and withal, obſerved the ſweetneſs 
of his Temper, and the modeſty of his Be- 
haviour , he made that Judgment of him, 
which ſince has been confirmed by Effects 
'Tis a thing worth Obſerving, that Raphael 
{ſtudying the Manner of Pietro Perugino, imni- 
tated it ſo well in every thing , that his 
peces could not be known from his Maſters ; 
as appears to this day,by a piece in Oyl, which 
he 
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he did for Madonna Magdalena de Glioddi, Tn 
Saint Franceſco of Perugia. *tis an Aſſumption 
of our Lady, and our Saviour putting the 
Crown upon her Head ; the Twelve Apoſtles 
are round about the Sepulcher, admiring the 
Celeſtial Glory ſhe is Adorned. with. 'Tis 
done with great Diligence, and they who 
are-not-very Skilful in knowing of Manners, 
would eaſily believe, it were of Pietro Peru- 
gino's doing ; and yet without doubt, it. is of 
Raphael's. Who painted likewiſe, two pteces 
in Citta di Caſtello; the one a Crucifix, in the 
Dominican Church ; in which, if he had not 
Writ his Name, there is no Body that would 
believe it Raphael/s, but rather Petro Perugind's, 
The other a Marriage of our Ladies, in which 
one may particularly obſerve, how :Raphae] 
gains upon Perugino, and begins-to Surpaſs 
him; In ths Piece, there 1s a: Lemple drawn 
with ſo delicate a Proſpective, that it is Won- + 
derful to obſerve, what Difficulties and Nice: - 
ties of Art, he ſhowed in it. 

EL. Having : 
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Having by this time, attained to ſome Re- 
putation, he was called by his Friend Pintu- 
richio, who had undertaken the Painting of 
the Library of the Domo, at Szenna, at the de- 
fire of Pope Pius the Second, who was Native 
of that place ; and Pinturichio, knowing Ra- 
phael to be a moſt Excellent Deſigner, was 
glad of his Aſſiſtance, who accordingly made 
divers of the Cartoons for that Work, but did 
not continue, becauſe he had a mind to go to 
Florence, to ſee the Cartoon of Leonardo da Vinci, 
which he had made for the great Pallace Hall ; 
which had made ſuch a Noiſe in the World , 
that all the Lovers of Art, came far and near 
to admire it. Particularly, Michel Angelo, ha- 
ving alſo at the ſame time, made ſome Naked 
Figures in Competition with Leonardo, which 
werenoleſs admirable. Being come to Florence, 
and having adnured thoſe Works as Divine, 
the City pleaſed him likewiſe ſo well, that he 
reſolved to Live in it for ſome time. 

There he preſently contracted Friendſhip, 


not only with all the young Painters of his 
Time, 
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Time, but alſo with many of the moſt Emi- 
nent Citizens, by whom he was highly Ho- 
noured and Careſſed, particularly by Taddeo 
Taddei, who Lodged him in his Houſe, and 
made him conſtantly Fat at his Table : And 
Raphael, who was not to be overcome in Cour- 
teſie, made two pieces for him, which have 
ſomething more of the Way of Perugino, than 
of that which he Studied ſince. He was In- 
timate likewiſe with Lorenzo Naſr, for whom 
he made an Excellent Madonna ; but it, 
in the Fall of his Houſe, which was Over. 
thrown by an Earthquake, was all broken 
to pieces 3 nevertheleſs, the pieces being Ra- 
ked out of the Ruines, were put together as. 
well as might be, and are yet preſerved by 
Baptiſta Naſt, a great Lover of the Art, and 
Son and Heir to the ſaid Lorenz. 

Afﬀter this, Rapha-/s Father and Mother 
being both Dead, he was forced to go. to Ur... 
bino, to look after his Domeſtick Aﬀairs ; and- 
there he did ſome pieces for Guidobaldo da Mon- 


tefeltro, who. was then Captain General of the 
FE f : 2. Florens- 
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Fhrentines; and amongſt the reſt, a Picture 
of our Saviour in the Garden, and the three 
Apoſtles aſleep at a diſtance : This piece 1s 10 
perfectly Finiſhed, that no Miniature can be 
better. It was given by S:gnora Leonora, the 
Duke of Urbin's W ite, to Don Petro Qurrin, and 
Don Paulo Juſtiniant , Venetians and Hermites of 
the Camaldsli, and was by them placed as a 
Relick in the chief Room of the ſaid Hermi- 
tage. : 

From Urbin he went to. Perugia, where he 
Worked for the Nuns of Saint Antonino, and 
made them a Picture, where according to the 
Simplicity of thoſe Ladies, he made our Sa- 
viour Cloathed, fitting in his Mothers Lap ; 
and on one ſide of our Lady, Saint Peter, Saint 
Paul , Saint Cecily, and Saint Katherine; to 
thoſe two Virgins, he gave the ſweeteſt Coun- 
tenances , with the fineſt Dreſs for their 
Heads, a thing Rare in thoſe Days. The 
whole Work 1s very much Eſteemed, it be- 
ing one of the firſt in which Raphael began 
to change his Manner, ſince his being at Fh- 

rence. 
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rence,, 1o that now it differed as much from 
his Maſter Perugino's, as if it had been two 
diſtinct Hands. After ſome ſtay at Perugia, 
he returned to Florence again, and there fell 
to Studying very hard, both by the Old 
Paintings of Moſaccio, and by the New ones 
of Leonardo, and Michel Angelo. He Contra- 
Fed a moſt particular Friendſhip with Fra, 
Bartholomeo di San Marco, having his Colouring 
in great Eſteem, and endeavouring to Imi- 
tate it; and in Exchange, he Taught Fra. 
Bartholomeo, the manner of Working things 
in Proſpective, to which the Good Father was 
an abſolute Stranger : But his Study was again 
Interrupted,by the-Importunity of ſome great 
Perſons of Perugia, 1o that he was forced to 
return to that place. He carried with him 
2 Cartoon, which he had done at F hrence, at the 
Solicitation of the Signora Atalanta Baglioni, 
The Story was the Burial of our Saviour. In 
this piece, Raphael has adnurably Expreſſed 
the Grief of our Lady, who 1s fallen in a 


Ewound, by the Dead Corps ; and that of 
Saint . 
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Saint John, who with his Hands croſſed in 
each other, and looks down with the ſaddeſt 
Countenance imaginable. And indeed, who 
ever ſhall well conſider the Diligence, Care, 
and Aﬀection, with which this piece is Fini- 
ſhed, muſt be in a kind of Raviſhment at the 
Air of the Figures, the Beauty of the Drape- 
ry ; and above all, a certain Sweetneſs that is 
ſpread all through the Work. 

There being about this time, many Artiſts. 
of all kinds Employed at Rome, by Pope Giulio 
the Second, Bramanto of Urbino, amongſt the 
reſt being there, Writ to Raphael, to whom 
he was ſomething a Kin, to come to Rome, for 
that he had ſpoke to the Pope of him. At his 
arrival, being very well received by the Popes. 
he found him buſted in Embelliſhing his Pa- 
lace, and particularly, in Painting his beſt 
Rooms in Freſco, by the Hands of the moſt 
famous Maſters of that Time ; there was one 
Room quite finiſhed by Petro della Franceſca ; 
Luca. di Cortona, had very much forwarded a. 
Facciata, er Frontice-piece of another. And 

Don. 
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Don Pietro d:lL1 Gaſia, Abbot of Saint Cl-ment of 
Arezzo, had begun another Story. Likewiſe 
Bramantino of Milan, had made ſome Figures» 
which being done after the Life, were ex- 
treamly Valued. Raphael! therefore took to 
himſelf the Chamber of the Segnatura, and 
there begun a Story of the Divines agreeing, 
Philoſophy and Aſtrologie, with Divinity ; 
ind in it are drawn all the Antient Wile 
Men and Philoſophers, diſputing in different 
Manners. By themſelves there are ſome 
Aſtrologers, who have made Figures upon 
Tables, and ſend them to the four Evange- 
liſts, by certain Angels. But amongſt the 
reſt, is the Figure of Diogenes, lying all along 
upon the Stairs, with his Diſh in his Hand; 
which is a very Contemplative figure, and 
much to be Commended, as well as the figures 
of the Aſtrologers, whoſe Aptitude in Work- 
ing, with their Compaſſes upon Tables, is 
admirable. There 1s among other Figures, 
one of a Young Man, who opening his Arms, 


and bending his Head on one fide, ſeems to 
be 
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be in the at&t of admiring ; 1t 1s the Picture 
of Frederick the Second, Duke of Mantoua, 
who was then in Rome. Raphael's own Picture 
is alſo there, next to Zoroaſter's, who holds a 
Celeſtial Globe in his Hand ; and the Mathe. 
matician, who ſeems 10 attentive- with- his 
Compaſles, is the- Picture of Bramante , and 
{ſo ike him, that he ſeems alive. 

He adorned his Work with a moſt delicate 
Proſpective , and ſuch Variety of fine Fi- 
gures, of 10 delicate a Manner , that Pope 
Zulio cauſed all that had been done by other 
Maſters, both. Old. and. Modern, to be-quite 
Demoliſhed, to make room for. more of his. 
But Raphael ſpared ſome of the Work of Gio- 
van, Antonio Sodoms, of Vercelli, and made uſe 
of the Compartiments and Grotesks of it : 
And in the. foyr Rounds, he made four Fi- 
gures, of tome Signification to . the Stories 
under them, and turned each of. them to its 
proper Story. 

In. the firſt, is a Woman; which -is made 
tq repreſent Knowledg, and on each Hand a 

Goddels.. 
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Goddeſs Cybele ; ſhe ſits in a Chair, and is 
Repreſented with many Breaſts, with which 
the Antients painted their Dana Polimaſta. 
Her Clothes are of four Colours, to Repre- 
ſent the four Elements ; from her Head to 
her Waſte, 1s the Fire-Colour, and from her 
Waſte downwards , the three others, the 
Water being the laſt ; and there are by her 
ſome young Children, very finely done. 

In another Round towards the Window, 
which looks upon Belvedere, is Repreſented 
Poeſie, in the perſon of Polyhimnia, Crowned 
with Laurel, and with an Air more than 
Mortal: She directs her Looks to Heaven, 
having two Youths by her, who by their Vi- 
vacity, ſeem ready to receive her Commands ; 
underneath this, was the Story of Parnaſſus. 

In the third Round, which 1s over the 
Story, where the Doctors of the Church are 
ordering the Maſs; there is repreſented Di- 
vinity with Books, and other Ornaments 


about her, and likewiſe two Boys. 
Gg .In 
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In the fourth Round, is Juſtice with her 
Ballances, and a Sword, with two Boys, as 
all the others. 

He made likewiſe in the four Corners of the 
Vault, or Ceiling, four Stories, but of leſſer 
Figures, yet extreamly well Deſigned, and 
delicately Coloured ; and they are Adam's Eat- 
ing the forbidden Fruit, which looks towards 
the Story of Divinity underneath ; near that 
of Aſtrologte, there 1s that Art, which places 
the tixed Stars and: Planets, all in. their pro- 
per Situation. Over the Pifture of Peejee, 
there is the, Story of Marſzas,. who 1s tied to 
a_Iree, and Flead by Apolb ; and. over, the Hi. 
ſtory of the-giving the Civil. and Canonical 
Laws, there 1s. the Story of So/omon's Judgments . 
when he Ordered the Child to be cut in two. 

Having finiſhed the Vault, or, Ceiling, we 
muſt now ſay, what were the Stories .painted-. 
underneath. 

In that part which looks towards Belvedere, . 
he drew the Mount Parnaſſus, with the Foun- 
tain Helicon, .and upon the Mountain made a . 


Wood-. 
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Wood of Laurels, ſo Green and Lively, that 
the very trembling of the Leaves by the gen- 
tle breath of Air ſtirring about them, is al- 
moſt perceptible ; and in the Air, there flie 
about an infinite number of Cupids, who 
gather Branches of Laurel, and having form- 
ed them into Garlands and Wreaths, ſcatter 
them all about the Hill, which is 61lled with 
Poets in different poſtures; fome Sitting» 
ſome Standing , ſome Writing, ſome Sing. 
ing, and others Talking together by pairs, 
or more, as the Painter thought fit to ſort 
them. But the Figures are all ſo Lively 
and their Actions ſo proper and Natu- 
ral, that one would really think, the 
Workman Inſpired with ſome of that Divi- 
nity which the Poets lay claim too. Theſe 
Figures were all done after ſome Antient 
Statues, or Models; and the Modern Poets, 
who are there Repreſented, and were then 
Alive, and are all done after the Life. There 
on one Side, you ſee Ovid, Virgil, Emius, Ti- 
bullus, Catullus, Propertius, and Homer by him- 


felt, Singing of Verſes, and having one at 
Gg 2 his 
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his Feet, who Writes them down. Then in 
a Gruppo by themſelves, are Apollo, and the 
Nine Muſes, with ſuch Beauty in the Air of 
their Heads, that one may eaſily know them 
to be the Divinities of Verſe. On the other 
Side, 1s the Lea rned_ Sappio, the moſt Divine 
Dante, Gentle Hy = and Amarous Beccaccio, 
with a great many more of the Moderns ; the 
whole Work being extreamly well finiſhed. 
On another Wall in the ſame Room, he 
drew our Saviour and the Virgin Mary, Saint 
7ohn Baptiſt, the Apoſtles, the Evangeliſts and 
Martyrs, all upon Clouds in the Air, and 
above over them, God the Father, who ſends 
the Holy Ghoſt over a great number of Saints 
of all ſorts. There are likewiſe, the four 
Doctors of the Church, with Domenick Francts, 
Thomas . Aquinas , Bonaventure Scotus, Nicolas di 
Lira Savanarola, and a great many Divines 
drawn, many after the Life: In the Air are 
tour Boys, who hold the four Evangeliſt. 
The Excellency of this Picture is great, for 
as the Figures are all Sitting, and in the Air 


the 
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the Shortnings are very Artificial; ſo as they 
{lide away from the Eye by degrees, juſt as 
if they were of true Re/zevo, Their Drapery 
likewiſe 1s very Curious, both in the Fold- 
ings and Livelineſs of Colours : The Air of 
our Saviour's Head is admirable, having in 
it all that Mildneſs and Pity, which was Pro- 
per to the Divinity, made Man. 

And indeed, it was Raphael's particular Ta- 
lent, to give the proper Air to his Heads, as 
he has done here all along ; making our Ladies 
Countenance Sweet and Gentle, the Apoſtles 
Grave, but Honeſt and Plain, the Martyrs 
Zealous, and full of Faith : But particular. 
ly, he ſhowed great Art in the Heads of the 
Doors of the Church, who diſputing two 
by two, or three by three, ſhow in their 
Countenances great Curioſity, and in their 
Actionsan endeavour of diſcovering the truth 
of all their Doubts. 

On the other ſide of the Room by the Win- 
dows, he drew Juſtinian, giving his Laws to 
the Doftors, who corre them ; and over 

him 
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him, Temperance, Force, and Prudence ; and on 
the other hand he drew the Pope, giving the 
Decretals, or Cannon Law ; and 'in the perſon of 
the Pope, he drew Pope Zulio, after the Life ; as 
alſo :Jean, Cardinal of Medicis, who was after- 
wards Pope Leo the Tenth ; Anthony Cardinal Di- 
-monte,.and Cardinal Alezander Farneze, who was 
alſo Pope, by the Name of Pau! the Third. The 
Pope remained extreamly ſatisfied with this 
Work ; and that nothing nught be wanting 
to {et it out, he ſent for Francis Grovannt di Verg- 
na, who was famous for Carving in Wood, to 
make the Frames ; who nat only did that, 
but alſo adorn'd the Room with moiſt dilicate 
Doors and Seats, which gave him great Fa- 
vour with the Pope ; and indeed, in that ſort 
of Work, there was never any that exceeded 
this Fra. Giovanni ; as may be ſeen to this.day 
in a Sacriſta in Verona, the place of his Birth, in 
the Church of Sancta Maria 1n Organs. 

But to return to. Raphae/ : His Skill and Re- 
putation increaſed ſo together, that the Pope 
would needs have him undertake a ſecond 

Chamber 
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Chamber towards the Sala Grande ; but firſt, he 
drew the Pope's own Picure at length, fo 
ſtrong and lively, that it aſtoniſhed all thoſe 
who faw it ; and it1s to this day preſerv'd in 
Sancta Maria del Popolo, together with a Nativi- 
ty of hisdoing ; both theſe Pictures are ſhowed 
only upon Holy-days. 

AH this while, though Raphael had acquir'd 
very great fame, and though he was continu- 
ally ſtudying the beſt pieces of Antiquity in 
Rome, yet he had not hitherto given any Great- 
neſs or Majeſty to: his Figures ; his Manner, 
though ſoft, yet being mean and low in ex- 
preſſing great things. 

But it happened about this time, that Mi- 
chael Angelo, who was painting the Pope's Chap- 
pel, was forced to fly to Florence, for an Occaſi- 
on that ſhall be mentioned in his Life, and 
left with Bramante the Key of the Chappel ;who- 
being an Intimate Friend of. Raphae[/'s, ſhowed 
him the whole Work, that he might compre- 
hend Michael Angel's Manner. which he did 
ſo ſtrongly, that. immediately he went and 

did... 
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did over again the Figure of the Prophet Iſaiah, 
which he had already finiſhed in the Church 
of Saint Auſtin, and gave it that noble, great 
Manner which moſt of the Works of Michael 
Angelo have 3; who being come back to Rome, 
and having feen this Alteration of Raphael's 
Manner, imagined preſently, that Bramante 
had been falſe to him in his abſence, to oblige 
his Friend Raphael. 

About this time, Auguſtin Chigt, a very Rich 
Merchant of Sienna, but Living in Rome, and a 
great Admirer and Encourager of Artiſts, made 
Raphael draw that famous Galatea in a Sea- 
Char, environed with Tritons and Sea-Nymphs, 
and Gods ; as is yet to be ſeen in his Pallace of 
Tranſtevere : and being extreamly ſatisfied with 
that Work, which has an unimutable {ſweet- 
neſs and nobleneſs in it, he got him to under- 
take a Chappel for him 1n the Church of San#a 
Maria della Pace, on the Right Hand ; and in 
it Raphael drew ſome Prophets and Sybils ; which 
are particularly eſteemed among all the things 
he ever did ; but he had then ſeen Michael An- 

gel's 
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gelo's Chappel, and had taken to that magnifi- 
cent new way ; and 1n it likewiſe he ſhowed 
a moſt dilicate and perfett Colouring, as appears 
in the Women and Children ; all which con- 
curring together, made this Work be valued 
for the beſt he ever did, and that from which 
he drew his greateſt Fame, both Dead and 
Alve. 

Afﬀter this, he went on with the Rooms of 
the Pope's Pallace ; where he painted the: Sto- 
ry of a Miracle that happened at Orwrieto to a 
Prieſt, who being Incredulous in the point of 
Tranſubſtantiation, had the Hoſt diflolved into 
Blood before :him, as he Celebrated Maſs : In 
the perſon of the Prieſt, whole Face is all red 
with Shame and; Confuſion, you may ſee the 
fright 1o ſtrange an Accident put him 1n, 
and the very trembling of his Hands 1s ſenſt- 
ble to the Lookers on ; round about him, Ra- 
phael drew many Figures, tome Serving Maſs, 
others at a diſtance, in-difterent Poſtares and 
Aptitudes' upon the hearing the ſtrangeneſs 
of the thing ; and amongſt the reſt, there is a 

H h Wo- 
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Woman with a Child in her Arms, who be- 
ing told the thing by another, expreſſes great 
wonder in her Looks and Action, with a ſin- 
gular Womaniſh Behaviour and Grace : On 
the other hand he feigned Pope 7ulius to be 
preſent at this Miracle, and drew him, and 
Cardinal St. Georgio, with many others of his 
Court ; and in the empty part of a Window, 
which was in his way, he painted a Stair-Caſe, 
with different Figures upon it ; ſo that it 
united with the reſt of the Story, and made it 
one intire piece, And in truth, it mult be 
ſaid of Raphael, that in the Invention and 
Compoſition of any Story whatſoever, he ex- 
ceeded all the Painters of his Time, and had a 
clear and ſtrong Imagination, as he ſhowed in 
the ſame Room, in a Story over againſt this. : 
it 1s, when Saint Peter 1s kept by Herod's Soul- 
diers in the Priſon ; where the ArchiteFure 1s 
ſo judicious and various, and yet ſo proper for 
the place, that one muſt confeſs his .:;.nimus to 
be admirable, in adapting his Inventions to 
the truth of the Hiſtory, according to what 
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isdelivered us in Writing ; as here, the dark- 
neſs and horrour of the Priſon, the deep Sleep 
that oppreſles the Souldiers, the ſplendour of 
the Angel at his appearance, by which the Pri- 
ſon is ſo enlightned, that all that is in it is 
diſtinguiſhable ; there are all Beauties proper 
to the Story ; as alſo, when Saint Peter, freed 
from his Chains, goes out of the Priſon in the 
company of the Angel ; for Saint Peters Coun- 
tenance, is that of a Man in a Dream ; andin 
the Guards without, there 1s a Surprize be- 
twixt Sleeping and Waking, while one of 
them with a Torch in his hand, endeavours to 
waken the reſt ; and by that means, gives the 
neceſſary Light to the Piece, to ſee the Ar- 
mour and Poſture of the Souldiers ; and where 
that Light doth not fall, the Painter hath 
moſt ingeniouſly made uſe of the Mon : all 
which being likewiſe painted within a Win- 
dow, th;z Facciata 1s ſtill the more obſcure ; 
and they it happens, that when any one 
looks upon the Pifure, the Light ſtrikes him 
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in the Face, and the true Light from without 
makes, as it were, a conteſt with the painted 
Light within, and makes you lee the very 


 ſmoak of the Torch, and the {ſplendour of the 


Angel's Appearance ſo ſtrong, that you can 
hardly perſwade your ſelf it 1s a thing paint- 
ed ; the ſhadows of the Armour, the reflexion 
and warmth of the other Lights being paint- 
ed with ſuch a proper Gloomineſs, that it 
ruſt be owned, he is the Maſter of Maſters in 
Colourmg and Invention. 

He drew likewiſe another Story about the 
attempt that Helodorus made to Rob the Tem- 
ple of the Jews, in the.,Time of the High 
Prieſt Onias ; where the furious ation of an 
invilible Horſeman, waited upon by two on 
Foot ; and ſtriking H-lodorus from his Horſe, 
15 remarkable ; for his Followers not ſeeing 
thoſe that ſtrike him, and wondering at his 
tall, are ſo ſurprized, that they let ſlip out of 
their hands the Treaſures and Riches of the 
Temfi2,which they had already begun to plun- 
der : at a diſtance, is the holy Prieſt On:as u p- 
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on his knees, with his Eyes and Hands lifted 
up to Heaven, expreſling in his Countenance 
the Joy, mingled with Grief and Compaſſion, 
that that action of Violence, and the ſudden 
Relief ſent from Heaven, had produced in 
him ; there are beſides, many of the multi- 
tude, who being got upon the Baſes of the 
Pillars, and holding by them, are in very un- 
eaſie poſtures, ſtrongly attentive to the Event 
of the Buſineſs, with various Expreflions 
of Aſtoniſhment and Fear in their Counte-- 
nNances, 

This Work was ſo wonderful in all its 
parts, that to thie, day, the Cartoons are had in 
the greateſt eſteem imaginable : and Signior 
Franciſco Maſſini, a Gentleman of Ceſena, who 
without any Maſter, by his own Induſtry, 
has attained to a great perfection in Painting ; 
has amongſt his rare Collection of De/ons and 
Reliewoes, lome Pieces of this Cartoon, and keeps 
them with the true Veneration due to 1ſuch 
Relicks. 

While Raphael was thus . incouraged -by 
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thePope,and aſtoniſhing on his ſide the whole 
World with the noble produCtions of his Per. 
cil, Death took away Grulius the Second, the 
great Patron ofall Arts : but Fortune, though 
envious in that, yet was kind in his Succeſſor 
Leo the Tenth ; who ordered all the projects of 
his Predeceſlor to be continued, being himſelf, 
both by Birth and Inclination, a moſt Magni- 
ficent Prince : accordingly, Raphael purſuing 
his work, drew on another ſide of the ſame 
Room, the coming of Attila to Rome, and his 
being met at the foot of Monte Mario by Leo 
the Third, then Pope, who oblig'd him to re- 
turn back again only by the Gravity of his 
Aſpeft. In this place Raphael drew Saint Pe- 
ter and Saint Paul in the Air, with Swords 
drawn in their hands to defend the Church, and 
they have in their Countenances and Actions 
that Celeſtial Ardour with which Heaven in. 
ſpires its Saints in defending the true Reli- 
gion : Attila, who 1s upon a dilicate black 
Horſe, with whute Feet, and a Star in his 
Forehead, lifts up his Eyes, as frighted with 

the 
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the Viſion, and ſeems to turn away from it, 
and deſire tobe gone ; in his Company are ma- 
ny Horſemen, whoſe Horſes are moſt rarely 
done, particularly, a Spotted Gennet, which is 
mounted by a Figure, who ſhows all the Na- 
ked that may be, being Armed in ſome places 
with Armour that reſembles the Scales of 
Fiſhes, which he took from Trajan's Column, 
where there are people Armed after this Fa- 
ſion. He drew likewiſe, after the Life, ſome 
Mace-Bearers that wait upon the Pope ; and 
with them, the whole Court of the Cardinals, 
and the Grooms that lead the Pope's Horſe, upon 
which he is Cloathed in his Pontifical Habits ; 
and under the perſon of the Pope, he has Re- 
preſented the then preſent Pontife Lzo the 
Tenth, with many of his Caurtters ; all after the 
Life. And indeed, we may ſay of all other 
Pifures, that they are Pidtures ; but of Rapha- 
eÞs, that they are Alive ; the very Fl:h leems 
to be ſoft and trembleat the touch, and is full 
of ſpirit and feeling : fo that his Reputation 
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in this particular, is beyond that of all that 
ever were before, or ſince. 

There 1s a P:&ure of the fame Pope, with Car- 
dinal Giulian of Medicis, and Cardinal Rofſt, where 
the Figures ſeem to be abſolutely round ; and 
out of the Piece, the Velvet and Damask which 
the Pope wears, have both the ſoftneſs and ſhin- 
ing which 1s proper to them, and the Ermines 
ſo natural, that they ſeem real ; in a word, 
there ſeems to be no Colours there, but all 
real Sik and Gold; there is upon the Table a 
Parchment painted in Minature, and a Silver 
Bell ; which are both finiſhed beyond expreſ- 
fion : but amongſt the reſt, there is one of the 
Balls of the Pope's Chair, which being guilded, 
refles the Light upon the Pope's Shoulders 
and the Room, as if it were the real Sun Beams * 
In a word, 'tis impoſſible for any Maſter to go 
beyond this. For this Piece the Pope preſent- 
ed him richly ; and it is yet to be ſeen in Fh- 
rence, amongſt that Duke's ColleCtions. 

Raphael finding himſelf thus highly Re- 
warded and Eſtezmed, and having a generous 

SPl- 
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Spirit of his own, built a Pallace to preſerve 
his Memory to Poſterity, it is in Bor go a Now ; 
and Bramante, one of the beſt Architc&s in his 
Jime, made the Model of it in Caſt 
Work, 

About this time Albert Durer, a famous Flc- 
miſh Painter, and an admirable Ingraver of 
Prints,ſent his Picture to Raphael; it was wove 
upon a Cloth, ſo as to be ſeen alike on both 
ſides the Cloth, he having taken the Lights 
from the Cloth, and the Shadows from ſome 
Water Colours which that Cloth was wrought 
with. The Picture was very much admired 
by Raphael ; who in Return, ſent Albert ſeve- 
ral of his beſt Drawings ; and being deſirous 
to try Albert's way of Graving 1n plates of 
Braſs, he made Mare Antonio of Bologna apply 
himfelf entirely to that Art ; in which he 
proved ſo excellent, that afterwards he was 
Raphael's chief Graver ; and moſt of the things 
we have of that kind, of Raphael's, are done by 
him ; who indeed ſurpaſſed Albert Durer him- 
ſelf; as appear'd, when he counterfeited the 

I 1 Story 
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Story of the Paſſon of Chrift, done by Albert,and 
put Albert's Name to it, and it fold ſo well 
for the true one, that Albert Durer, to prevent 
the Cheat, was fain to make a Journey from 
Flanders to Venice, and there complain to the 
Government, Mark Antonio being at that time Re- 


fident there ; and yet he only obtained, that 


his. Mark ſhould not be. counterfeited, ; lea- 
ving liberty for any. body to Imitate the reſt, 
that could. 

Mark Antonio's beſt things after Raphael, are, 
Lucretia killing her ſelf, the Judgment of Paris, 
the Maſſacre.oft the. Innocents the Rape of Hellen, 
Sanfa Felicita boyFd: in Oy1l, and:her Children 
Beheaded about her ; Neptune, with little Sto- 
ries: out of the Enerde about him ; a Venus Im- 
brac'd by a_ Cupid ; God Blefling the Seed of 
Abraham, where 1s a Maid with the two-Chil- 
dren ; the famous. Galatea of Ghigi ; and in a 
word, moſt of the things. patnted by him in 
the Pope's Pallace. There were-likewiſe two 
other famous. Gravers that did: many of his 

| things ; 
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things ; ts wit, Marco di Ravenna, 8&A 9ytian Vinsz 
tiano, who marked his Prints with this Marks 
A. V. as the other did with Raphazl's,tiius, R.S. 

After this, Rapha?l made for the Monks of 
Santa Maria della © paſmo, in Palermo, a Picture 
of our Saviour's carrying his Croſs ; which is 
held as a moſt miraculous piece : in it the 
Rage of his Crucifiers 1s expreſt in their A&tt- 
ons and Countenances, and our Saviour lying 
under the Load of his Croſs, all bath'd in Sweat 
and Blvd, looks moſt paſſionately upon the 
three Maries, who are in Tears by him; there 
is likewite Saint Veronica , who with much 
Charity and Compaſlion hold out her hands 
to wipe his Face with a clean Linnen Cloth ; 
and behind, the Work is filled with Men on 
Horſeback, and on Foot, who croud out of 
the Gates of Jeruſal-m to go and ſee the Execu- 
tion. This piece was like to have nuſcarry- 
ed, going home ; for a moſt horrid Storm 
having broke the Ship in which it was, upon 
a Rock, and all the Men and Goods periſhing, 
this Pi&tare being in a Caſe, was carried by 
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the Winds & Seas as far as the Coaſt of Genoa, 
and there taken up and opened, and being ad- 
mired, was by publick Order diſpos'd of, it 
having not at all been fſpoil'd, though it had 
lain ſo long in Salt Water ; the noile of this 
Accident came at laſt to the Ears of the 
Monks for whom the Picture was made ; and 
with much ado, by the Pope's Interceſlion, 
they obtained from the State of Genoa an Or- 
der to have it reſtored, paying firſt the 
Charges of thoſe that had taken it up ; which 
they did largely, and ſo ſent it to Sea a ſecond 
time; where 1t had better Fortune, and arri- 
ved ſafe in Palermo, and is no leſs famous there 

than Mount na 1s in that Kingdom. 
Amidſt theſe Works for private perſons, 
Raphael neglected not to carry on the painting 
of the Pope's Pallace, and in a little time he fi. 
niſhed the Chamber call'd, D: Torce Borgia ; in 
which he had made on every ſide a Story : in 
one was the burning of the Borgo Vecchio, in 
the Time of Saint L-o the Fourth ; where he 
puts 1t out wit; his Pleffing alone, though all 
means 
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means had been tryed to quench it before, but 
in vain. In this Story the Painter has drawn 
all the Horrour of a Fire ſurprizing people 
unprepar'd ; ſome Women there are, who 
while they are carrying Water to quench the 
Fire, are, by the Storm of Wind which then 
blew, all diſordered in their 73air and Cloths, 
and many of them blinded with Smoak, ſo as 
not to know one another, or ſee what they 
are doing. In another place, there is drawn 
an Old Decrepit Man upon the Back of a 
Young Man his Son, juſt as Virg:] deſcribes 
/Eneas and Anchiſes ; and in the Figure of the 
Young Man, is to be ſeen the Strength of his 
Body as well as the Courage of his Mind, & the 
difficulty with which he ſtruggles in holding 
the Old, Helpleſs Sick Man, and avoiding at 
the ſame time the Flames and Ruine that are 
about him ; on the other {ide, upon the top 
of a Houſe all on Fire, is a Lady naked in 
her Smock, and holding a Child in her Arms, 


which ſhe is trying to throw 1t to one below, 
who 
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who holds out his Arms and a Blanket to re- 
ceive the Child ; and in both theſe Figures, 
the fear of the Flames, mingled with that con- 
cern for their tender Infant, are rarely ex- 
preſled ; nor is leſs admirable the Figure of 
a Woman, who being all in an undreſs and 
diſorder, frighted in her looks, drives before 
her two or three little Children, whom ſhe 
beats, to make them make haſt to avoid the 
fury of the fire : there are ſome other Wo- 
men, who falling down on. their knees before 
St. Leo, ſeem to begg of him to ſtop the fury 
of the fire ; as he doth. The other Story 1s 
of the ſame St. Leo ; where the Painter has 
drawn the Port of Othia, ſurpriz'd by a Navy 
of Turks, who had a delign to make the Pope 
Priſoner : there you may lee the Chriſtians al- 
ſailing the Turk's Fl:et, now got to Sea, and 
taking ſeveral Ships, the Captives of which are 
Landed and ſet a Shore, being dragg'd by their 
Beards into the preſence of St. Leo, who is re- 
preſented by Leo the Tenth in his Pontifical Ha- 
bits, between Cardinal Bibiena and Cardinal Julian 


of 
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of Medicis, who was afterwards Clement the 
Seventh. 

The other two Stories are, the Sacred Inunfi- 
on of King Francis the Firſt, of France, by this 
Pope Leo the Tenth, and the Crozpning of him by 
the ſame ; and in them Raphael has drawn 
molt of the Courtiers of both Princes, after the 
Life, and according to the Dreſs they were 
then in ; juſt by the King is a Chi/t upon his 
Knees, holding the Regal Crown, which is 
Hyppolito of Medicis ; who was ſince Cardinal, 
and Vicechancellour of the Church. 

The Czling of this Room was already paint- 
edi by the hand of Pietro Perugino, Raphael's Ma- 
ſter ; he forbore therefore, out of reſpect to 
him, to make any Alterations in it, bat ſuf. 
fered it to remain entire as it was. Twas 
hard for Raphael to do all theſe things by his 
own hands ; and therefore he was forced to 
imploy diversexcellentWorkmen inall kinds; 
and he had Defigners, not only over all 1:a/y, 
bat as far as Grece ; that nothing might be 

want= 
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wanting that was any ways uſeful or Orna- 
mental to his Profeſſion. 

Aﬀter this, he painted a Hall for the Pope ; 
where having drawn 1n Terreſta ſome Figures 
of Saints and Apoſtles, he cauſed the reſt of 
the Room to be painted by Grvann: di Udine 
his Schollar ; whoſe Genius lay particularly 
in drawing all ſorts of Animals, beyond any 
Painter of his Time ; he therefore drew all 
thoſe the Pope had at that time ; as, a Cameleon, 
a Civet-Cat, an Elephant, ſome Lyons, Monkeys, 
Parrots, adorning the Intervals with Grottesks 
of all kinds. 

He adorned the Pope's Pallace, not only 
with Painting, but alſo with Architecure ; 
having, after the death of Bramante, given a 
noble Deſign for the great Stair-Caſe and Cham- 
bers, with much more Order and Ornament 
than Bramante had invented, following in that 
the Magnificent Humour of that Pope, who 
ſpared no Coſt of that kind ; therefore Rapha- 
el choſe out divers able Men in moſt Profeſli- 
ons, and aflign'd them their Tasks, ſetting 

Giovanni 
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Guiovann di: Vdine over the Groteskhs and Stucco 
Work ; Giulio Kowano had the overſeeing of the 
Figures, which were made moſt of them by 
Giovan Franceſco il Bologna, Perino del Vaga, Pel- 
legrino da Modona, Vincenſio da San Gimiano, Poli- 
doro Caravagio, and many others; and for the 
Carvings, he made Gian Barile do all thoſe 
over the Doors, and on the Ceiling, 

He made many Pictures for Forreigners, and 
particularly, ſome for the King of France ; a- 
monegſt which, that of the Battle of Saint M;- 
chael and the Devil, is eſteemed a moſt won- 
derful piece : in it he drew a great burnt 
Rock for the Center of the Earth, out of the 
cleft of which came flaſhes of Fire and Brim- 
ſtone 3 and in the perſon of. Lucifer, all ſcorch'd 
in his Members, you might perceive all the 
Rage, Prid-, and Spight that could be in a Soul 
that had loſt Empire and Peace, and was con- 
demned to eternal pains and anguiſh : the 
Figure of St. Michael, on the contray, is made 


with a Cceleſtial Air, which expreſſes the 
K k force 
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force with which he has overthrow n Lucifer 
at his feet ; the King of France ſent Raphael a 
noble Reward for this piece. 

Raphael was in his Nature of a very amorous 
Complexion ; for which reaſon, he took much 
pleaſure in drawing ſome of his Miſtreſles, 
and other handſome Women, being always at 
the Ladies Command ; which made many of 
his Friends likewiſe have Complacency's for 
him in that kind ſomething extraordinary ; 
as that -of Signior Auguſtin Chight, his great 
Friend ; who having obtain'd of Raphael to 
paint the Lodge in his Pallace,he found that he 
did not much mind the Work, by reaſon of a - 
Miſtrefs he there had, to whom he was con- 
tinually going ; whereupon he made means 
to the Lady, and with much ado, obtain'd of 
her'to come and ſtay at his Pallace, and keep 
Kaphael company whal'{t he work'd : by which 
meens the Lodge was finiſhed to his Mind :he 
1hade all the Cartons with his.own hand, and 
coloured htmielt the beft pattiof the'Figures ; 
41 the Vault or Caling he drew a Banquet of 
the 
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the Gods and Goddeſſes ; and in them one may 
ſee many Habits taken from the Antients ; 
and he made Giovanni da Udine make a Border 
of Flowers, Leaves, and Fruits in Feſteons, moſt 
extreamly fine. 

After this, the Pope gave order for the ri- 
cheſt Hangings of Silk and Gold that- it was 
poſſible to make, and ordered them tobe made 
at Antwerp; to which place the Cartoons were 
ſent by Raphael, all drawn and coloured by his 
own hand ; and by the Artiſts there fo exqui- 
ſitely 1mitated, that the Silk and Gold ſeem 
Colours, and not Weaving ; and indeed, it 1s 
an aſtoniſhing thing to ſee how the very Hair 
and Beards of the Figures are as diſtinct and 
fine as the Life it ſelf ; and the Houſes, Land- 
Skips, ProſpeCtives, all as Natural and Regu- 
lar as any Painter can make them : this Work 
coſt the Pope ſeventy thouſand Crowns, and 1s 
{till preſerved in the Papal Chappel. Much a. 
bout this time likewiſe he began the great 
Hall above Stairs, where the Victories of 


Conſtantine are painted. 
KEE Hav- 
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Having thus deſcribed moſt of the Works 
of this excellent Painter ; before I come to 
other particulars of his Life or Death, 1 
think it may not be amiſs, to ſay ſomething 
of his manner in painting, 

At firſt, he imitated the manner of his 
Maſter Pietro Perugino, and mended it much, 
both for Colouring, Invention, and Deſign ; but 
coming afterwards to ſee the manner of Le9« 
nardo da Vinci, whoſe Heads, both of Men and 
Women had all the Life and Spirit imagina- 
ble, and whoſe Figures hada particular Grace 
and Motion, not expreſſed by any before him; 
Raphael became aſtoniſhed, and reſolved to 
ſtudy Leonardo's manner ; which he did with 
infinite pains and diligence ; and yet, in ſome 
things, was forc't to-come ſhort of Leonards ; 
for though in the Opinion of many, he out 
did him in a certain Sweetneſs and Natural Fa- 
cility, yet in ſtrong Conceit, and a certain great- 
neſs of Defign, he could not reach him ; nor 


indeed, hardly any Painter could come up to 
Leo- 
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Leonardo in that point ; but Raphael came nea- 
reſt him, particularly in the Graces of his 
Colouring. This firſt manner of his, which 
he learn'd from his Maſter Pietro Perugino, be- 
ing little, mean, and of ſmall Deſign, became 
in time a great trouble to him ; for it hinder- 
ed him from Learning todraw Naked Figures, 
and gave him great difficulty in all Shorten- 
ings, and ſach like Excellencies of the Art, 
which he ſaw ſo rarely performed by Micha- 
el Angelo Buonaroti ; and indeed, any one beſides 
himſelf would almoſt have deſpaired, as per- 
ceiving, that all this while he had thrown a- 
way his time, and muſt now turn Schollar a- 
gain, as he did with admirable Patience and 
Ingenuity, ſtudying Night and Day to arrive 
to Michael Angel's way ; which was full of 
difficulty in all its parts, and this in a time 
when his Hand and Head were almoſt ſet. 
tled upon another way , which he had 
learn't in his Youth, when Impreſſions are 
ſtrongeſt. 
When Raphael began. firſt to change his 


manner 
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manner, he had never ſtudied Nudities any 
otherwiſe than juſt to do them a little by the 
Life, which with the grace he gave his Pi- 
ctures, did pritty well ; but he was an utter 
Stranger to Anatomy, which teaches the lying 
of the Muſcles under the Skin, and how they 
{well and thorten in action, according to the 
different poſtures of the perſon ; alſo, the 
manner of their Inſertion, and the Concate- 
nation of the Bones and Joynts ; all which he 
ſtudied with great application, and became 
excellent in the knowledge of whatever 
might makea rare Painter ; yet perceiving too, 
that in this part of painting , he ſhould 
be forc't to come ſhort of Michael Ange- 
b ; and knowing, that it 1s not Naked Figures 
alone, that give Reputation to a great Painter ; 
but, that Invention and Diſpoſition were 
things that did enoble the Art as much as any 
thing, he applyed himſelf to them with great 
ſucceſs, enriching his Compoſitions with great 


variety of ProſpeCtives, and new ways of dreſ- 
{ing 
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ſing his Figures ; adding to this, moſt beauti- 
ful Heads of Men, Women, and Children ; 
and in a word, not being able to come up to 
Michael Angelo 1n one thing, he reſolved to be 
ſo univerſal in all the other parts of Paint- 
ing, that few, or none ſhould be able to com- 
pare with him : he was not a little beholding 
to Fra. Bartholomeo d: San Marco ; who having 
a good way of Painting, well founded in De- 
ſign, and accompanied with a pleaſant Colour- 
ing ; though ſometimes he uſed too ſtrong Sha- 
dows to give his Figures a greater Relewo ; Ras 
phael took of his manner ſo much, both for 
De/ign and Colouring, as he thought fit ; andout 
of it, and ſome other telect Obſervations upon 
other Maſters, he made to himſelf a Manner ; 
which was ever after call'd, Raphael's Manner : 
and the perfe@tion-of which appear'd in thoſe 
Sybils and Prophets whach he made in the Church 
of La Pace : and if Raphael had ftuck to this 
Manner of his, and had not ſtill fonght to 
make it appear greater by the ſtrength of Na= 


ked Figures, it had been often more agreeable, 
ang 
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and of greater Reputation to him ; for even 
thoſe Nudities of his in the Chamber of Torre 
Borgia, arenot exact ; nordo thoſe which were 
made by him in the Pallace of Auguſtin Chigi in 
Tranſtevere, pleaſe and fatisfie a Judicious Eye, 
becauſe they want that Grace and Sweetneſs 
which was the proper Charatter of Raphael ; 
and beſides, he only Deſigned them, but left 
the Colouring to others ; which Errour of his 
heat laſt perceiving, reſolved to do ſomething 
that ſhould be all his own ; and accordingly, 
did the Transf:guration of Chriſt in the Church of 
S. Pietro Montorio ; in which are all the parts 
of good painting ; and if he had not, out of 
a Humour, made uſe of Printers Black in the 
Shadowings, which of its own Nature, be- 
comes ſtill blacker and blacker, and ſpoiles 
the other Colours with which it 1s mingled, 
I believe that Piece would have been freſhand 
fine to this day ; but that has ſo blackened it, 

that 1t ſeems as it were Tinto. 
I have made this Diſcourſe at the end of 
Raphael's Life, to ſhow how much Care, Stu- 
dy 
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dy, and Diligence he us'd, to attain to an Ex- 
cellency ; and likewile, to give, as it were, an 
Advertiſement to other Painters, that they 
ſhould not go about to force Nature in thoſe 
things to which it doth not ſtrongly incline 
them, leaſt they looſe their Labour, and be 
forc't at laſt todeſiſt with ſhame. 

Now to return to the Lite of Raphael, He 
had a great Intimacy with Cardinal Bibjena ; 
who was continually folliciting of him to 
Marry, and had a Niece of his ready to be- 
ſtow upon him : Raphael at firſt put him 
off gently, taking three or four Years time 
to conſider of it ; at the end of which, the 
Cardinal ſtill fſolliciting him about it, 
and claiming, as 1t were, a promiſe from 
him ; he finding himſelf ingaged in ſome 
meaſure, and loath to diſoblige the Cardi_ 
nal, accepted of his proftered Neece ; but 
ſo ſtill, as not to come to an abſolute Con- 
cluſion ; for beſides the averſion he had na- 
turally to a Married Life, he had beſides, 

L 1 ano- 
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another deſign, which made him ſeek all de- 
lays poſſible from entring into ſo. ſtrong 
an Ingagement :- The thing was this ; he 
having Serv'd the. Pope a. great while, and 
having @- very conſiderable Summ due to 
him from the- COURT, he had divers 
hints. given him, that as ſoon as the- Sala 


Finiſhed, the Pope would * recompence his 
Pains and extraordinary Capacity- with. a 
Cardinal's C AÞP-: It being certata, that the 
Pope deſigned * a numerous Creation of 'Car« 
dinals : amongſt whom were ſome of leſs 
Merit than Raphael. In this hope there- . 
fore, keeping - Marriage  at-a - diſtance, and 
following ſecretly other- amorous Delights, 
It happenened, that he committed once ſuch 
an Exceſs that way, that -he came -Home 
with a pritty high... Feaver ; - the -Phyſitt. . 
ans being calted, and” he concealing- the 
true Cauſe of his Diſtemper, which they 
feared; was, an. Inflammation, they ordered 
tim to be Let Blood; whereas they. ſhould - 

 haye. 
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have given him Cordials and Reſtauratives ; 
the effect was, that he ſounded away ; and 
4mmediately finding himſelf decay, he 
took care to ſend away his Miſtreſs out 
of his Houle, and provided handſomely for 
her ; and then making his WILL, he 
left all he had to Giulio Romano his Schollar, 
and to Gian Franceſco Florentino, otherwiſe cal- 
led 1! Fattor, together with a certain Prieſt 
of Urbino, who was A-kin to him /; mak- 
ing Signior Baltaſar da Peſcia the Pope's Da- 
tary Executor of this his laſt Will and Te- 
Nament : after this, having Confeſled him- 
ſelf very Penitently, and received the S- 
crament, he yielded up the Ghoſt on a Good 
Fryday, in the Seven and Thirtieth Year 
of his Age, the ſame day he was Born 
ON. 

The Pope, and all the Court were much con- 
cerned for his Loſs ; and indeed, we may 
ſay, that it was the greateſt that the Art 
of Painting ever received ; it having been 
ever ſince at a Stand, and rather in danger 

LI 2 of 
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of declining, than in hopes of advancing to 
a greater Perfeftion : He was ſo Courteous 
and Obliging to all thoſe of his Art, that if 
at any time any one had begg'd a Deſign 
of him, whether he were his Acquain- 
tance or no, he would leave all to ſerve 
him ; which made him be 1o Beloved, 
that when he went to Court, he was ord1- 
narily attended by fifty, or threeſcore of 
the beſt Artiſts of all kinds who followed 
him, to ſhow their Reſpects. And one 
thing he brought to paſs, which I think, 
was never done before nor fince ; which 
was, that all thoſe Painters, and other Ar- 
tiſts in great Number, who worked under 
him, and in concurrence with one another, 
laid afide all Envy and Jealouſie, and lived 
in the greateſt Union and Concord ima- 
ginable ; which proceeded from nothing 1o 
much as from that admurable Example of 
Sweetneſs and Mildneſs that Raphael 1et 


them. In a word, he was not only the 
Won- 
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Wonder, but the Delight of all Rome, who 
thought his Vertue beyond Reward, as it 
was above all Imitation. He lived Great, 
died Bewailed, and Regretted by every one. 


The Famous Cardinal Bembo made this 
Epitaph for him. 


Raphaeli /andio Urbinati Piftor ; eminentiſſmo ve- 
terumque Emuls, cujus ſpirantes prope Imagines, ft 
contemplere nature, atque Artes fedus facile inſper- 
eris, Juli ſecundi, & Leonis decimi Pontificatus 
mazimis Picture & Architecture Operibus gloriam 
auzit. A. XXXVII Integer integros, quo die 
natus eſt, eo efſe defuit, Octawo Idii Aprilis, Anno 
MD X X. | 


Ille hic eſt Raphael timuit quo 1ſoſpite vinc1, 
Rerum magna Parens 8 onoriente mort. 
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GIORGIONE 


DA CASELFRANCO.. 
A: 
VENETIAN PAINTER: 


" Bout the ſame time that Florence grew1a 
A Famous by. the -Works - of -Leonardo 
Da Vinci, Venice received” no ſinall 'Ornament 
from-a Native of that- Countrey, to :t, Gior gro 
of Caſtelfranco, who'had the Sir-Name of Gtor- 
gione given: him. He-was Bred up in Venice, 
and firſt applyed himiſclf to Mufck ; for which 

ne.-:; 
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he had fo rare a Talent, that both for Singing 
and Playing upon the Lute, he was Famous, 
and always invited to all Conſorts, and Pub- 
lick Mufick-Mectings. Afﬀeer this, he applyed 
himſelf to learn to De/zgn ; in which Nature 
gave him a great Facility ; and he in requi- 
tal, itudied her moſt, Dejrgning every thing 
after the Life it felf ; which made him not 
only out-do the two Bellm!'s then in Vogue, 
but ſtand in Competition with thoſe Tuſcan 
Painters, that were the Authors of the Mo- 
dern way of Painting ; ſome things of Leonardo 
da Vinci's doing being come to his Hands, 
wherein there was a great Strength, particu- 
larly, an admirable Management of the Sha- 
dowings ; he was extreamly delighted with 
that manner, never forſaking it, but endea- 
vouring to imitate and improve 1t in all his 
Oyl-Paintings ; from whence it proceeded, that 
all his Pieces had a Spirit and. Life, never ex- 
preſſed before in that Countrey ; and ad- 
ding to that a Beautiful Colouring”, he 
was 
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he was far beyond all the Lombard Pain- 
ters. 

His firſt. Application was to Portraits, in 
whith he ſucceeded admirably;and particular- 
ly in that of the Great Gonſa/v,whom he drew 
by the Life, in Armour, when he came to 
make a Viſit to Agoſtino Barberigo, the Doge of 
Venice ; this Picture 1o pleaſed the Great Gon- 
Jakv, that he took it with him into Spain 
Many more of his Pictures are ſpread over all 
Italy. 

He was no leſs excellent in Painting in 
Freſco; and amongſt the reſt,there is the Front 
of the Pallace of Soranzo in the Piazza of San 
Baobo ; in which, beſides many Stories done 
after the ordinary manner of Freſco Painting, 
there is one done in Oyl upon the Wall at- 
ter the Freſco manner, which is very ſingu- 
lar ; it has preſerved it 1elf againſt all the 
Wind and Rain, and is freſh to this day, 
though it be expoſed to the South Winds ; 
which in moiſt Countries, ſuch as Venice is, 

M m are 
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are the. moſt terrible Deſtroyers of Freſco 
Work, that can be. 

About the Year 1504,there happened agreat 
Fire near the Rialto, in which, among(t other 
Buildings, the Fondaco, or Trading-Houſe of 
the German Nation, was quite burnt to the 
Ground : the Senate in a ſhort time Re- 
built-it more Magnificent and: Convenient 


than before ; and Gor gione's Fame being great, 


he was ordered to paint it in Fre/ſca on the 
Outſide. This Building ſtanding in the moſt 
frequented and. populous part of the City » 
Girgione thought he could not chooſe. a better 


place to ſhow the Exeellency of his Art ; and. 
therefore without-confining himſelf to any 
Set Story, he drew fuch Figures as ſhould beſt 


tute with that Defign ; therefore you 1ce-iur 
lome.places the Figures of Women, in others, 
thoſe of Youths in. various Aptitudes, with 
Lyons-Heads, Angels, Cupids, and other fuch 


things. by them ; the meaning of which, none 


to. this day. could ever underſtand; but the Fi- 
SAFES ACE admirable in their kind. 


The + 
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The beſt piece of Oy-painting of his doing, 
is of our Saviour carrying his Croſs ; where 
there 1s a 7ew that pulls him ; that is a moſt 
{iingular Figure : this Piece is in the Church 
of San Rowo ; and by the great Devotion that 
People ſhow to it, it 1s thought to do Mira- 
cles. He worked much out of Venice ; as, at 
Caſtelfranco, and in the Triviſano ; and many 
Pieces of his were bought up, and carried a- 
broad to Forraign Parts, to ſhow that Tuſcany 
alone had not the prize of Paznting, but that 
other parts near the Alps, had their Share in 
that noble Art. 

About this time, Andrea di Verrochio being em- 
ployed to make the Famous Horſe of Bronve, 
ſome Sculptors took occaſion to praiſe Sculpture 
beyond Painting, becauſe that one might walk 
round a piece of Sculpture, and view it on all 
ſides with delight, whereas a piece of Painting 
could never repreſent but one fide of a Body at 
once : Giorgione having heard them out, ſaid, 
that they were extreamly miſtaken, and that 


he would undertake to do a Figure in Painting, 
M m 2 which 
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which ſhould ſhow the Fore and Hind Parts, 
and the two ſides, without being put to..the 
trouble of going round.about. it, as Sculptor. 
are toview-a Statue, This ſeem'd an Under-. 
taking beyond belief ; but he thus brought it 
£0 pals. 

He drew the Pictureof a Young Man .naked;. 
ſhowing his Back and Shoulders, and having. 
at his Feet a Fountain of clear Water, in which. 
there appeared by refledtion,all his fore parts; 
on the left {ideof him he placed a bright. ſhin- . 
ing Armour, which heſeemed to have put off, 
and in the gliſtering of that, all the left Side- 
was ſeen in Porfile ; on his right Side he plac'd 
a great Looking-Glaſs, which, repreſented his. 
right flam by its reflexion,, 

This Piece was -look'd upon as a thing af a. 
rare Invention, and ſeems to give the prize to : 
Painting,, which can. in one view repreſent 
much more. than £culpture can. 

He drew, _ among{it other Pictures, . that of: 
the famous Catharina Cornaro, Queen of Cyprus,.. 
by whom the State of Venice long enjoyed, and.. 

do. 
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do to this day lay claim to that Crown. That 
Piece is in the Pallace of Cornaro. 

Gtorgione being ſo-rare a Painter, and ſo-great 
a Mufſitian, could not chooſe but be Amorous ; 
he fell moſt extreamly in Love with a Young 
Beauty, who was no.leſs. charmed with him ; 
and. while they were in the heat of their En- 
Joyments, the Plague being then at Venice, ſhe 
fell i11 of it, but not thinking it was that Dil- 
eaſe, admitted Gyorgrone to. her Bed, where the 
Infe&tion ſeizing him, they both died ; he was 
but thirty four years old, when this fatal Ac- 
cident took him from his Friends, who could 
hardly comfort themſelves for his loſs. He 
left two excellent Scollars, to wit, Sebaſtiano Vi- 
netiano, who. was afterwards Frate del Piombo at 
Rome ; and Titian da- Ladore ;, who not only 
equalled his Maſter, but ſurpaſſed him.infi- 


nitely. 
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Michael A noelo 


BUONAROTTI, 
A 
Painter, Sculptor, and Architef. 


Odowico dr Lionards Buonarotti Simene, was 

- Gentleman of the Countrey about Fl- 
Fence, and the Father of Michael Angel, 
who was born in the Year 1474 ;. being not . 
very rich,; and his other Children being” pet 
out Apprentices to: rades, he defigned 'his E1- 
leſt for a Schollar, and accordinly, fert Him £6: 
School ; but the Child uſed to play Truant 
often, 
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often, and ſpend his time in De/rgning, finding 
in himſelf a moſt powerful Inclination that 
way ; which his Father endeavoured to op- 
poſe, as thinking it below the dignity of his 
Family ( which was deſcended from the Earls 
of Canoſu ) to have one of his Children a Pain- 
ter : but at laſt, the ſtrength of Nature. pre- 
vailing . againſt the Rules of Prudence, he put 
Michael Angelo to Domenico Ghirlandai, who was 
then reputed the beſt Painter in Florence. 

He was then about fourteen, and in leſs 
than two years time,he followed the Art with 
ſo great application, that his Maſter ſaid, he 
was aſtoniſhed at the progreſs he made, as alſo 
at the boldneſs of his Penci] ; for one day, a 
Schollar of Ghirlandig's having drawn ſome Wo- 
men cloathed, out of a Work of the ſfaid Ma- 
ſter, and ſucceeded pretty well, according to 
the Deſign ; Michael Angeb took the paper, and 
making with a pen new Centers to the Fi- 
gure that his Fellow Schollar had drawn, not 
only mended his Drawing, but ſhowed there- 


by 
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by ſome Faults that were in his Maſter's Ori- 
ginal ; which boldneſs of a Youth of his Age, 

argued a prodigious Genius for the Art. 
Much about that time Lorenzo of Medicts, 
who was a mighty lover of Sculpture, and uſed 
to lament, that there was not then one young 
promiſing Sculptor 111 Florence, 1et up a kind of 
Academy in his Pallace, for the Improvement of 
Youth that way, and delired Guirlandato, that if 
he had any of his Apprentices that were hopeful 
Young Men, he would ſend them to him ; ac- 
cordingly, he ſent him Michael Angelo and 
Franceſco Granaccio, as the moſt hopeful of his 
School. There was an old Head of a Faun, or 
Satyr, which was made Laughing ; and it ſtruck 
Michael Angel's fancy 10, that taking the [n- 
ſtruments that Sculptors uſe, which he had never 
handled in his Lite before, he fell to trying to 
imitate that Head, and at laſt did it 1ſo perfect- 
ly well, that Lorenzo aſtoniſhed at the great- 
neſs of his Genius, commended him extraor- 
dinarily ; and obſerving, that he had added 
of his own Invention, to make the Faun 
N n ſhow 
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ſhow his Teeth and part of his Tongue ; he 
told him laughing, and with a Deſign to make 
ſport, that that was improper, for that Old 
Men, as that was, never had all their Teeth ; 
Michael Angeh thinking he was much in the 
right, went next day, and broke a Tooth of 
the Satyr's, ordering the Gums likewiſe to 
look as if it were fallen out, and then ſhowed 
it to Lorenzo of Medicis, who laughed heartily 
at Michael Angelo's Simplicity, but reſoved to 
cheriſh his Talent, and therefore ſending for 
his Father, deſired he would let him ſtay in 
his Family, and he would take care of him ; 
which his Father very readily granted. 
Heſtayed there four Years, during which 
time, by the advice of Politian, a great Virtuoſo 
and Lover of Art, he undertook to Carve in 
Marble the Battle of Hercules with the Centaurs ; 
which he did 1o rarely, that to thoſe who ſhall 
conſider it now, 1t will appear rather the Work 
of an intell:getit well practiſed Mafter, than 
of a Young Student, as he wasthen. There is 
likewiſea Noſtra Donna of Bafſo-Reliew in Marble, 
done 
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done by. him muchabout the ſame time, with 
a deſign to imitate the Manner of Donatello ; 
which he has done to a Miracle ; and this is 
the only Piece of Baſſo Reliews that ever he did, 
and is therefore preſerved with great Care in 
the Pallace of Medicis. 

Lorenzo being dead, and his Son Peter carry- 
ing himſelf Infolently in the Government, 
great Revolutions followed, .and the Family 
of Medicis was quite driven out of Florence 3 
which Michael Angeb foreſeeing, and being 
afraid, leaſt his Dependance on that Family 
might be of fatal Conſequence to him, had 
withdrawn himſelf ſome Weeks before to Bo- 
bgna, and thence to Venice ; where finding no 
Work, he returned to Bologna, in order to ap- 
proach Floence, but having forgot to take a 
Paſs at his coming in, he was ſeized going out, 
and Fin'd more Money than he was then 
worth, not being able to pay it, juſt as he was 
going to Priſon, one Signior Giovan Franceſco Al- 
drovandi took pity of him, payed the Money, 

Nonsz2 and 
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and carried him home to his own houſe, where 
he ſtaid a whole Twelve-Month with him ; du- 
ring his ſtay he did but one piece of Work, 
which was, to add to an old piece of Sculpture 
in MARBLE of the Sculpture of 
St. Dominick; there being an Ange/ holding a 
Candleſtick wanting,and another F7gur- of about 
a Yard long ; both which he ſupplyed 1o well, 
that they are the two beſt Figures in the whole 
Work, though it was done by Giovan Piſano 
and Nicolo de Larta, Sculptors of great 
F ame. 

Afﬀter this he returned to Florence, and there 
made for Pier Franceſco of Medicis a Saint John ; 
and a little after, for Baltaſer del Milaneſe, a Cu- 
p:d ſleeping ; which being ſhowed to Pier 
Franceſco, he told: Baltaſar, that it might paſs 
for Autique, if it were buried under Ground a 
while, and made to look old ; Baltafar took the 
hint,and carryed it to Reme,where he buryed it 
in a Vigna, having firſt broke the Arm of it ; 
and ſo after ſome time had it dug up, and ſold 
it for Antique to the Cardinal San Giorgio for 


twa 
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two hundred Crowns, ſending Michael Angelo 
only thirty for his pains. Others relate the 
thing otherwiſe ; but all agree, it was taken 
for Antique, and fell at laſt into the hands of 
Duke Valentino, and he gave it the Marchioneſs 
of Montſua, where it ſtill remains. The Re- 
putation that Michael Angel got by it, was ſo 
great, that he was ſent for to Rome, and pla- 
ced in the Family of Cardinal San Giorgio, 
where nevertheleſs, he was a whole Year 
without Imployment, the Cardinal under. 
ſtanding but little of either Painting or Sculp- 
ture, but a Roman Gentleman called Zacopo Galli 
underſtood his Merit better, and got him to 
make him a Cupid of Marble, and by it a Fi- 
gure of a Bacchus, who holds a Cup in his 
Right Hand, and in his Left, a Tyger's Skin 

and a Bunch of Grapes, which a Young Satzr 
trys to eat ſome of ; in which Figures, Michael 
Angel made, as it were, a mixture of the Beau- 

ty of both Sexes, having given it the Clean. 

neſs of Limbs, and Strength of the Men, and 


withal, the roundneſs and fleſhineſs of the 
Wo- 
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Women, which gave him the Bell above all 
Modern Artiſts of Rome and elfewhere. 
_ His fame increaſing every day with his 
Skill, the Cardinal of Rouen, who was then 
Chief Miniſter of France, deſiring to leave 
ſomething at Rome that ſhould preſerve his 
Memory there, beſpoke Michael Angelo to make 
him a Pia, as it 1s called in [Hakan ; that is, 
our Lady with our Saviour's Dead Body in 
her Lap : he did it with ſo much Care, and 
finiſhed it with ſuch admirable Diligence, 
that 'tis impoſſible to ſee any thing better in 
Marble ; particularly, the Dead Body of our 
Saviour 1s ſo exquiſitely formed, with all the 
Muſcles, Veins, and Nerves, and yet made ſo tru- 
ly dead, that no Art in the World can go be- 
yond it ; ſome blame him for having made 
the Virgin's Face too Young ; but they do not 
conſider, that Virgins unſpotted preſerve 
their Freſhneſs a great vvhule ; the Drapery 1s 
the nobleſt and looſeſt in the World ; vvhich 
is one of the hardeſt things in Sculpture. In 
Summ, 
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Summ, he ſhowed ſo much Art in this Piece, 
that, contrary to his Cuſtom, he put his 
Name to it ; ſome ſay, he was provoked ſo to 
do by ſome Lombard Artiſts, who being come 
to look upon it, one of them asked the other 
whoſe Work it was, and the other made an- 
{wer, that it was done by 1/ Gobbo, a great 
Sculptor then living at Man ; which Michael 
Angelo over-hearing, Carv'd his Name in a 
Girdle that goes about the Madonna's 
Breaſt. 

About this time his Friends at Fhrence in- 
vited him back to undertake an 'odd piece of 
Work, which was thus ; apiece of Marble of 
about nine Yards high, had been given to one 
Simon da Fieſola, who had begun a Gyant in it, 
bit with fach ill Sacceſs, that thoſe that 
were to'pay for it had layed it by as a thing 
ſpoiled ; but it being a fine piece of Marble, 
the Gonfatomero Soderin: had propoſed to Lionardo 
da Vinci and to Andrea Sanſovini, an excellent 
Sculptor,'to do ſomething with it ; Andrea was 
willing, but faid, they could not make a Fi- 


gare 
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gare out of it without adding ſome pieces ; 
which Michael Angelo hearing, undertook to 
do it without putting any plece to it, where- 
upon 1t was delivered to him. 

He therefore began, and made a Model of 
Waz, and fram'd the Statue of David, with a 
Sling in his hand ; and then, having encloſed 
a place with Boards, he fell to work upon the 
Marble, and would not ſuffer any Body to ſee 
what he did ; he had much ado to make it 
ſerve for his deſign, the firſt Scu/ptor having 
ſpoiled it, 10 that he was forc'd to leave in 
the Extremities of his Figure, ſome ſtrokes 
of the former Chizzel ; which nevertheleſs, 
did not any ways deform it ; after much La- 
bour, having miraculouſly Created a new 
thing out of an old deformed Carcaſe, there 
was much Contention among the Ingeneers of 
the City, how to tranſport it to the place 
where it was to be ſet up ; but at laſt, Giulian 
of St. Galb, and his Brother Antonio, were the 
Contrivers of a Machine, in which it was car- 
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ried ſuſpended by Cables, and then raiſed by 
degrees with Leavers, to the place it was to 
ſtandin ; as ſoon as it was uncovered, all the 
Town flocked to lee it ; and to ſay truth, 
it not only ſurpaſſes all Modern Statues, 
but may come in competition with the An- 
tient Greek and Koman ones ; for as to exact- 
neſs of Meaſure, Beauty of Shape and Propor- 
tion, and dilicate Centers of the Legs, with a 
cleanneſs of all the Limbs, nothing can out- 
do it ; the Aptitude of its Poſture, and the 
Air of the Head are Divine : and in a word, 
after it. we may never deſire to ſee any, either 
Modern or Antient, for there 1s all the Beau- 
ty in it that Art can give; and yet to ſhow 
how Artiſts muſt ſometimes humour Great 
Men, who pretend to be Judges, and are not ; 
the Gonfalonero Soderins found fault with the 
Noſe, and ſaid it was too big ; whereupon 
Michael Angelo, to pleate him, took a Chizzel in 
one hand, and in the other a little Marble duſt 
that lay upon the Scattold by him, and pre- 


tending to mend the Noſe,{truck three or four 
Oo blows 
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blows with the wrong end of his Chizzel, and 
let the Duſt fall by little and little, and then 
called to the Gonfaloniero to ask him how he 
liked it ; who told him, that that little altera- 
tion had quite made 1t another thing;at which 
Michael Angelo laughed in himſelf, for he had 
'not touch'd it any ways to alter it. The 
Gonfaloniero paid him four hundred Crowns 
down. 

Having ſucceeded thus rarely in Sculpture, 
he nevertheleſs would not omit to ſhow his 
Excellency in Painting ; and therefore, at the 
Requeſt of Agnolo Doni, a Fhrentine Citizen, and 
his Friend, he made him a Madonna upon her 
Knees, holding of her little Son upon her 
Hands, and lifting of him to St. Zoſeph, who 
ſeems to receive: him : He has particularly 
expreſſed in the Eyes of the Madonna, the ten- 
derneſs of a Mother admiring the Beauty of 
her Child ; and in the Looks of Old 7oſeph, 
all the Reſpect and Devotion which he muſt 
have for a Child which he knew tobe Divine- 
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ly Born : And in the Piece, at a diſtance, to 
ſhow his Art the more, he made ſeveral Na- 
ked Figures, ſome ſtanding, others ſitting, all 
admirably Finiſh'd ; and indeed, it is one of 
the beſt Oy/-Parintings he ever did, he having 
worked but little that way. 

The Picture being Finiſhed, he ſent it co- 
vered to Agnolo Dont, and withal, a Note for 
ſeventy Crowns, to be paid down immediately 3 
Agnob thought it too much to lay out in a 
Picture, and therefore fent him but forty , 
upon which Michael Angelo ſent back the Meſ- 
fenger, and required a handred Crowns or the 
Picture ; Agnob then was content to give him 
the other thirty, and fent them by the Man 
that demanded a hundred ; but Michael Ange- 
b, to puniſh him for Bargaining for fo rare a 
Piece, ſent the Money back, and demanded a 
hundred and forty, which was the double of 
his firſt Price, or elfe the Picture : Agnolo, 
who knew the true Value of it, 1mmediately 
ſent him all he deſired, and glad he had it 


ſo. 
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About that time, Lionardo da Vinc: having 
done ſome Stories in the Chamber of the 
Great Council, in the publick Pallace, the Gonfa- 
loniero Piero Soderini bargained with Michael An- 
gel to do one fide of the ſame Room, and 
gave him for his Subject the War with 
Piſa. 

Michael Angelo being to Paint in concurrence 
with Lionardo, who was one of the greateſt 
Artiſts of the World, ſhut himſelf up, as his 
Manner was, and made a Cartoon, in which he 
drew a world of Naked Figures, which he 
ſuppoſed to be bathing themſelves in the Ri- 
ver Arno, and to belong to the Camp, which 
was hard by ; and at the ſame time there was 
an Allarm given, which made theſe Figures 
all endeavour to get on their Cloaths and Ar- 
mour, in various poſtures ; among\t the reſt, 
there was an Old Fellow who had a Garland 
of Tvy about his Head, and was juſt come out 
of the Water, and trying to put on his Stock- 
ings, which by reaſon of the Wetneſs of his 

Legs, 
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Legs, were hard to pull on, and he being be- 
ſides, frighted with the noiſe of the Drums 
and Allarm, ſeemed to ule all the Strength 
of his Muſcles and Nerves to make haſte, 
making ſuch a Face at the ſame time, as ſhow- 
ed that he was all over in a&tion from the 
Head to the Toe ; there were beſides, Gruppos 
of Horſeman beginning the Fight, and others 
of Foot at a diſtance coming on, ſome in the 
Shade loſt, others in the Light ſtrong and 
vigorous, and all in great variety of Apti- 
tudes : So that nothing could be either bet- 
ter Deſigned, or more ingenioully Invented ; 
and particularly, the Shortnings were admi- 
rable and ſtrong, beyond all that had yet ap- 
peared. 

This Cartoon being afterwards carried to 
a Room in the Pallace called La Sala del Papa 
has there been the Study of all the Painters 
of that Age, both Natives of Flrence and For- 
reLgners for Raphael del Urbin, Franceſco Granac= 
cio, Andrea del- Sarto, Facobo da Puntormo, Perin 


del Vaga,. and ſeveral others, made thew Study 
C 
of 
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of it : for which reaſon, it was at laſt remo. 
ved to the Pallace of Medicis ; and the great 
Liberty Strangers had to come to it, making 
it be leſs watched, it was in the end, in the 
Sickneſs of the Duke Giulian of Medicis, ſtole 
away by pieces ; and ſome of it is yet to be 
ſeen in the Houle of S. Uberto Strozzi at Man- 
touds | 

About the Year 1 504, Pope 7ulwus the Second 
having ſuceeded Alezander the S:zth, he ſent to 
Florence for Michael Angelo,with a deſign tomake 
him erect a Stately Sepulchral Monument for 
himſelf: Accordingly, having ſent him Mo- 
ney for his Journey, he ordered him to go to 
the Quarries of Marble at Carrara, and there to 
ſee the Stones cut out as he would have them. 
Michael Angelo 1pent eight Months intire in 
that Employment, and ſent ſo much arbt 
to Rome, as filled half the great place before 
Saint Peters. 

The whole deſign of the Monument was to 
contain above forty Statues of Marble, beſides 
little Boys, Ornaments, and other Carvings ; 

about 
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about the Corniches 1t was to be, as it were, 
an 1: in the middle of a Chappel, ſoas it might 
be walked all round, and conſidered from the 
Out-ſide. Of this Work he finiſhed four Sta- 
tues, and began eight more ; which were ne- 
ver Finiſhed, by reaſon of the Pope's Death. 
Of all theſe, his Moſes is the moſt Excellent ; 
it is about five Palms, of white Marble, in a 
ſitting poſture, leaning one hand upon the 
Tables of the Law, and with the other ſtro- 
king his Beard ; the very Hairs of which are 
expreſſed as if they were living Hairs ; the 
reſt of his Countenance 1s of the greateſt Ma- 
jeſty and Sweetnelſs imaginable, the Drapery is 
Looſe, Long, and Noble ; and in a word, the 
whole Figure is Exquiſite beyond Imaginati- 
on ; the Sculptor having expreſled ſomething 
of that Divinity which was in a Man that con- 
verſed ſo familiarly with the DEITY it 
ſelf. 

'Tis ſaid, that while he was doing this 
Work, the reſt of the Marble he had beſpoke 


at 
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at Carrara, came to Town, and that Michael 
A 1gelo being gone to acquaint the Pope with it, 
and finding him bulie, payed for the bringing 
the Marble, out of his own Pocket, that the 
Workmen might be gone home who had 
brought it ; ſome time after he went again 
to the Pallace to acquaint the Pope, to whom 
he uſed to have very free accels, that the Mar- 
ble was come, and to defire his Holineſs to- 
take order about the paying for it : it hap- 
pened that day, that the Pope was otherwiſe 
employed ; and the Porter told him, he muſt 
have Patience, for he had Orders: not to let 
him in : a Courtier that ſtood by, ask'd him 
if he knew him ; to whom the Porter reply- 
ed, that he knew him very well, but muſt 
obay his Orders. This Anſwer, and the Af- 
front angred Michael Angelo fo, that he told the 
Porter,that he ſhould tell his Holineſs, when he 
asked for him next, he was gone about ſome 
other Afﬀairs ; and ſo without further delay 
went home, and ordering his Servants to ſell 
all his Furniture to the Jews, and follow him 


te) 
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to Florence ; he took Poſt two hours after Sun- 
ſet, and rode that night to Poggi Bonzi, 
out of the Pope's Territories. There five 
Courriers overtook him with LETTERS 
from the Pope, deſiring his Return ; tq all 
which he only made anſwer by a little Note, 
That he defired his Holineſs to excufe him, that he 
had driven him away from his Prefence, and that the 
faithful Service he had payed him did not deſerve ſuch 
Uſage ; and that therefore his Holinefs might provide 
himſelf of ſome other Artiſt in his room, for he was re- 
ſolved to Serve him mo longer, 

But he was no ſooner arrived in Florence, 
but there came Letters from the Pope to the 
Government of F rence, commanding them to 
ſend him back Michael Angelo to Rome : which 
perſeverance of the Pope in his Deſign, fo 
frighted Michael Angelo, that to avoid his Re- 
ſentment, he began to hearken to ſome Fran- 
tiſean Fryars, who had Commiſſion from the 
Great Turk to entertain him in his Service, he 
having at that time thoughts of making a 
Bridge over the Helleſpont, from Conſtantinople to 

P p Pera : 
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Pera : but at laſt being over perſwaded by the 
Gonfaloniero Soderini, he reſolved to go to the 
Pope, who was then at Bologna, and to ask his 
Pardon ; the Cardinal Soderin: undertook to 
preſent him ; but being Indiſpos'd, he deli- 
vered him to a Biſhop of his Friends, who 
brought him to the Pope. Michael Angelo fell 
upon his Knees ; but the Pope looking ſcurvi- 
vily upon him, ſaid, Inſtead of coming to. Us at 
Rome, We have been fain to meet you here at Bo- 
logna. To which, Michal Angeh replied, that 
he did humbly beg his Pardon, and acknow- 
ledge- his' Errour : the Biſhop interpoſing, 
told his Holineſs, that ſuch Fellows as he 
vere not much to be minded, being ignorant 
in every thing of the World but their own. 
Art, and therefore might the ſooner be excu- 
ſed. The Pope grew angry at ſuch an im- 
pertinent, Interceſlion, and with. a Switch he 
had in his hand, touch'd the, Biſhop ſcornful-, 
ly, and told him, he was. more Ignorant, and 
had leſs Manners thay Michael Angelo, ſince 
he 
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he ſaid that to him which he, the Pope had 
not ſaid : upon which the poor Biſhop was 
turned out of the Room by the Officers ; and 
the Pope having paſſed his anger upon the 
Biſhop, gave Michael Angelo his Bleſſing, and 
bid him attend the Court, 

Afﬀter a little while the Pope commanded 
him to make a Statue of himſelf, of about five 
Palms high, of Bronze ; while he was doing 
it, the Pope came one day as it was almoſt Fi- 
niſhed, and conſidering the poſture ; which 
was, with one hand up in a Commanding 
Manner, the Pope asked him whether he was 
Bleſſing, or Curſing in that poſture ? And 
Michael Angelo anſwered, that he was intima- 
ting to the people of Bologna, that they ſhould 
perſift in their Duty : then he asked the 
Pope, whether he would have a Book in his 
Left Hand ? To which he anſwered, put a 
Sword there, for I underſtand but little of 
Books. The Pope left a thouſand Crowns 
behind him for the Finiſhing of it ; which 
Michael Angelo did in about ſixteen Months ; 
: P p 2 and 
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and it was ſet up over the Frontiſpiece of the 
Church of San Petronzo ; but not long after, 
the City revolting to the Bentevoglio's, they 
{old this Statue to the Dake of Ferrara, who 
Calt it into a great Gun, & called it La Grul:a ; 
only the Head was ſaved, and kept in that 
Duke's Wardrabe. 

Michael Angeho after this, being returned to 
Rome, found that the Pope by the perſwafion 
of Bramante, had laid afide the thoughts of con-. 
tinuing his Sepulchral-Monument, as a thing 
of 1ll Omen; and was perſwaded to have the 
Vault of the Chappel painted by Michael An- 
gelo ; whach Bramante did maliciouſly, as 
knowing that 1t would prove a Work of great 
difficulty, and that Michael! Angelo was not ve- _ 
ry well practiſed in the way of painting in 
Freſco ; indeed, he uſed all means poſſible to. 
avoid the thing, and to ingage Raphael del Ur- _ 
biz in it ; but the Pape would take no Excuſe : 
Sohe was fain to undertake it,. and agreed for. 
the price. of fiveteen thouſand Crowns to fi- 
n1h xt all 3 he ſent to Fhrence for teveral 

Work- 
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Workmen who were well practiſed in the 
Manner of Freſco ; and having made the Car- - 
toons, they began to paint them upon his De- 
ſign : but their Work not anſwering his Ex- 
pectation, one day he ſhut the Door upon . 
himſelf, he put out all they had done, refu- - 
ſing to let them in, and likewiſe keeping ſo - 
cloſe at home, that he could not be ſpoke with . 
by them ; whereupon finding themſelves abu- 
ſed, they returned to Florence. He being thus . 
alone, took infinite pains, and with great at- - 
tention. and labour, brought. about half of it 
to perfeftion, taking great care . that none 
ſhould fe what he was doing ; then it was, . 
that the. Pope, who was naturally inapatient, 
commanded it to be uncovered, and all. Rome - 
flocked to ſee it ; amongſt the reſt, Raphael del. 
Urtun, admiring the Greatneſs of Michael An- 
gelo's Mannerghanged his own upon. the ſight. 
of it, and being an admirable.Imitator of any 
thing he ſaw, drew thoſe Prophets and. $ybils 
in the Chuxch of Lq Pace ; which are the beſt - 
thugs... 
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things he ever did ; Bramante upon that would 
fain have had the Pope have given the other 
half of the Work to Raphael to finiſh ; but the 
Pope would not injure Michael Angelo ; who 
therefore went on, and in about twenty 
Months brought the whole to perfeCtion, not 
having had any help of any kind, not ſo much 
as of a Boy to grind his Colours for him. 

There are in it many Stories, beginning 
from the Creation of the World tojthe Flood ; 
and then following on to moſt of the remar- 
kable Stories of the Old Teſtament, adorned 
beſides with Sybi/s and Prophets, according to 
the Compartments of the Vault. The Work: 
in general 1s the extreameſt perfeCtion of the 
Art for Shortnings, diverſity of Dreſſes, Airs of 
the Heads, and noble Inwenton. 

Giulio being dead, the Sepulchre was intermit- 
ted ; though by his WIL L he had ordered 
his Executors to ſee it finiſhed : However 
Michael Angelo went on working upon ſome of 
the Statues at Flhrence ; where he retired, and 
lived during all the Pontificates of Leo the Tenth, 
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and Adrian the Sizth, till Clement the Seventh 
was made Pope, who being deſirous to leave as 
much Fame behind him as any of his Prede- 
ceſſors, ſent for Michael Angelo to Rome, and 
there contracted with him for finiſhing the 
Library of San Lorenzo at-Flrence, together with 
the Sacriſty of that Convent ; it being the -pro- 
per Foundation of the Famuly of Medicis, and 
their Burying-place. Philippo Brundleſchi had al. 
ready made the old Sacriſty ; - therafore Micha- 
el Angelo made his of a new Compoſite Order» 
fall of Novelty and Variety, ſuch as neither 
Antient nor Modern” Architects never ſaw the 
like ; for till then, they had gone on in a 
ſlaviſh Manner of obſerving exactly Set Rules, . 
which Michael Angelo broke through; for which 
the Artiſts are beholding to him, he having, 
as it were, broke their -Chains though : Some 
have abuſed that Liberty, and too- much. fol» 
lowed their own Caprice. 

He made likewiſe in the ſame-place, four : 


Sepultures for. four of the Family of Medici ; , 
wa ., 
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two of which were the firſt Dukes, to wit, 
Gizliano and Lorenzo ; about their Sepulture he 
made four Statues, repreſenting the Night, the 
Day, Aurora and Crepuſculum ; which are ſuch 
in their Aptitudes, and the Artifice of their 
Centers, that if the Art of Sculpture were loſt, 
it might be reſtored by the ſight of them ; the 
Aurora particularly is the ſofteſt thing in the 
World. 

The terrible Accident of the taking of Rome 
by Bourbon's Army, having come to paſs in 
Pope Clement's Time, the Florentines took that 
Occaſion to Revolt from the Medici's again,and 
drive them out of the City ; whereupon a War 
enſuing, the Government oblig'd Michael An- 
gel to Fortifie a place called Mount Saint Mimi- 
ato, which Commanded the whole Town ; but 
the Armies of the Pope and Emperour having 
at laſt cloſe Beleagured it, and no hopes of 
Succours appearing, Michael Angeh began to 
conſider of his Danger, and without any fur- 
ther delay, ſtole out incognito by the way of 
that Mount San Minato, accompanyed with An- 
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Antonio Mini his Schollar, and UI Piloto a Gold- 
Smith, an Intimate Friend ot his, and what 
ready Money he had, and ſo got to Ferrara in 
order to go to Venice, Being there, he made 
for the Doge Andrea Griti, the Deſign of the 
great Bridge called, The Rialto, which paſſes 
over the great Canal, 

He had not ſtayed long at Venice, but he re- 
ceived moſt importunate and kind Letters 
from his Friends at Florence, lamenting his 
abſence, and begging of him, if he had any 
Tendernels for his dear Countrey, to return, 
and help to defend it. Which Letters ſo touch- 
ed him, that with great danger of his Life, he 
returned to Florence, and there by the help of 
his Art in defending the Place, made it hold 
out ſome Months longer : But the Town be- 
ing Surrendred, he was in greater danger than 
before ; for by the Pope's Order, he was 
ſought for among the Enemies of the Houſe 
of Medicis. But having -beert Concealed by a 
very good Friend of his for ſeveral days, the 
Pope's Anger being over, he commanded that 
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no hurt ſhould be done to him ; but on the 
_ contrary, took him into his Service, and gave 
him the uſual Salary and Appointments he 
had before. 

About this time the Pope having reſolved 
to paint the ſides of the Chappel of Siztus ; of 
which Michael Angelo had already painted the 
Vault, he ſent for him to Rome, and ordered 
him to paint the Repreſentation of the Laſt 
Day of Judgment, that he might ſhow in 10 
great a Subject, all that 1t was poſlible for him 
to do in the Excellency of De/zgn. In Obedi- 
ence to the Pope's Commands, he began the 
Cartoon of the Judgment, but was much inter- 
rupted by the Agents of the Duke of Urbin, 
who charged him with ſixteen thouſand 
Crowns received for the finiſhing of the Mo- 
nument of 7445 the Second, whoſe Nephew 
the Duke of Urbin was ; and this buſineſs was 
a mighty trouble to Michael Angelo ; for the 
Duke, who was a high Spirited Prince, threat- 
ned no leſs than Death, if he failed to perform 
his Contract. At laſt, by the Pope's Media- 
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tion the thing was made up, and a new Agree- 
ment Signed ; by which it was required of 
Michael Angelo, to make only one of the four 
Sides which at firſt were to have Compoſed 
this Monument,and that in it he ſhould place 
ſix Statues of his own hand ; giving him leave 
withal, to work four Months in the Year for 
the Pope, either at Flhrence or Rome, according 
as he ſhould pleaſe to employ him. 

About this time died Pope Clement, and Paul 
the Third, of the Faruly of the Farneſes, was 
choſen to Succeed him ; and then it was that 
Michael Angelo conceived hopes of being more 
Maſter of his Time, and reſolved to finiſh the 
Statues of the Monnment of 7ulius the Second. 
But the Pope had no ſooner taken poſſeſſion of 
his new Dignity, but he Courted Michael An- 
gel both with good Words and Preſents, to be 
his Servant, as he had been under the former 
Pontificates, It was with great Reluctancy 
that Michael Angelo yielded to theſe Sollicita- 
tions, and not till he had angred the Pope, by 
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telling him, that he was by Contract obliged 
to the Duke of Urbin, and could not attend 
any other Work till he had finiſhed that ; the 
Pope told him again, that for the Contra, he 
would break it by his Authority ; adding, 
that he had had above thirty years a longing 
to have Michael Angelo 1n his Service, and that 
now that he was Pope; he was reſolved not to 
looſe it ; and accordingly, he prevailed with 
the Duke, to ſubmit to a new Agreement 
with Michael Angelo ; by which he was obli- 
ged to finiſh only three Statues with his own 
Hand, which were thoſe of Rachel, Lea, and 
Msſes, and the others were to be made upon 
his Models by the beſt Sculptors of the Age- 
This Agreement was performed on all ſides ; 
and Michael Angelo ingaged himielt volunta- 
rily to pay for the three Statues, conſigning 
to that purpoſe 1580. Crowns to the Bank of 
tae Strozz? 1n Florence :. and thus ended that 
troubleſome Aﬀeair. The Monument is to be 
{een in San Pietro in Vincola, 
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| After this, he applyed himſelf to the paint- 
ing of the Chappel/, according to the Cartoons 
made 1n Pope Cl-ment's Time. It will not be 
neceſlary to deſcribe here the Invention or Com- 
poſition of this Story, becauſe there are ſo ma- 
ny Cutts, both great and ſmall, of it in the 
World ; but it will ſuffice to ſay, that he 
choſe that Subject as the hardelt to ſucceed in» 
ſince it conſiſts moſt in ſhowing the true Pro- 
portions of the hardeſt of Subjects; which is, 
the Humane Body Naked, and that in the 
moſt difticult Aptitudes, with the ſtrongeſt 
affections and paſſions 11 the World, fall of 
the greateſt variety imaginable. In all which 
he has ſhowed himlelt to be the greateſt Maſter 
in the World, and tae true Inveater of that 
Great Manner ; he has indeed, not fo mach 
minded the beauty of the Colours, and other 
little Ornaments, but has kept to the pro- 
foundnelſs of the Art : to which none lince 
have ever been able to arrive. 

Tis ſaid,thatwhen he had aimoſt finiſhed this 


Work, that Pope, Paul th? > T2! Fi ' CaIme one qd: ay 
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to ſee it, and in his Company was, Meſſer Bi- 
agio di Ceſena, his Maſter of Ceremonies, whoſe 
Opinion the Pope having asked about the thing, 
he being a Brg9t, anſwered, that it was a moſt 
ſhameful thing, that in ſo Sacred a place as a 
Chappel, there ſhould be expoſed to view 
ſuch a number of Naked Figures, ſome of 
them in moſt undecent poſtures ; ſhowing in 
both Sexes thoſe parts that ought to be con- 
cealed ; and in a word, that it was a Work 
fitter for a Bawdy-Houſe than for a Pope's Chap- 
pel. This diſpleaſed Michael Angelo moſt ex- 
treamly ; and being reſolved to be revenged 
as ſoon as ever the Pope was gone, he fell to 
work, and drew this Meſſer Biagio by Memory, 
placing him in Hell Naked, with a great Ser- 
pent faſtened to his Natural Parts, and invi- 
roned with a Troop of Devils : The Picture 
was 1o like, that the Maſter of the Ceremonies 
complained to the Pope ; and finding there 
but ſmall Redreſs, applyed himſelf to Michael 
Angelo, intreating him to reform that part of 
his 
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his Piece : butall would not do, for he there 
remains to this day. This Piece being finiſh- 
ed, was the Admiration of all Rome, and 1s to 
this day the great Maſter-piece of the Art of 
Painting. 

Pope Paul the Third having built a Chappel 
which was called by his Name, La Paulina, or- 
dered Michael Angelo to do the painting there : 
He painted two Stories, one of the Converſi- 
on of Saint Paul; and another, of the Cruci- 
fixion of Saint Peter : In both which his chief 
Intention was, to ſhow the perfe&ion of the 
Art, there being neither Landskip, Trees, nor 
Houſes, nor any other of thoſe Additional Or- 
naments, which he 1ſeemed to contemn, leav- 
ing them for meaner Genius's than his 
OWn. | 

Theſe two Works were the laſt he performed 
in Painting, being now 1eventy five years old 
and complaining extreamly of the Fatigue he 
had indured in doing them ; owning withal 
that Painting, and particularly, in Freſco, was 
not an Art for Old Men. 
About . 
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About this time Antonio. di San Gallo, who 
was the Archite: for the Church of Saint Pe- 
ters, being dead, thote that had the Care of that 
Fabrick, retolved to put it into the Hands of 
Michael Angela ; who having conſidered San 
Galls's Model, ſaid, that there might be made 
one of greater Majeſty, Order, and Conveni- 
ency, and yet the Execution of it ſhould coſt 
three hundred thouſand Crowns leſs, and be 
done fifty years ſooner ; and accordingly, in 
a Fortnight, he cauſed a New Model to be 
made, which coſt but twenty five Crowns ; 
whereas San Gallo's had coſt four thouſand ; 
whereby it appeared, that what he ſaid, was 
very true. 

But it was not without great Oppoſition 
and Contradiction that he went through with 
his Deſign ; for having diſcharged all the 
Workmen concerned in San Galls's Time, they 
were continually finding fault with all that 
he did : Inſomuch, that at laſt he obtained an 
Order called a Motu Proprio from the Pope ; by 

which 
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which he was conſtituted abſolute Maſter of 
that Fabrick, with power to do and undo as 
he thought fit, and commanded all Inferiour 
Workmen and Officers to obey him in every 
thing ; and he, not to be behind hand with 
the Pope, had it inſerted in the Order, that he 
Served the Fabrick for God's Sake, and with- 
out any Temporal Advantage or Profit to 
himſelf, often refuſing Money that the Pope 
lent him upon that Account. 

His chief aim in carrying on that Noble 
Pile, was to ſecure it from the Deſigns of fu- 
ture Architefs, that his own might not by 
Envy or Pretumption be deſtroyed ; there- 
fore he was more careful to carry on the 
Foundations to a certain : height and length, 
ſuch as could not well afterwards, without 
vaſt Charge and Danger to the whole Fabrikc, 
be altered, than to finilh exactly what he 
might have done in his Time, if he could have 
been content to leave the reſt to the Manage- 
ment of thoſe who were to come after him : 


Which has been a great Happineſs for that 
R r Fa- 
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Fabrick ; which elſe would hardly ever have 
been finiſhed; the one ſtill pulling down what 
the others had Erected ; therefore he Dedi- 
cated, as it were, the reſt of his Life to this 
Work, doing nothing in Painting, and but 
very little 1n Sculpture for ever after. 

The Architedt San Gallo had begun, and far 
advanced the Work of a Pallace for the Fami- 
ly of the Farneſes ; after his Death Michael An- 
2els took care of it, and made that Noble Cor- 
niche without, fo beautiful and various, that 
nothing, either Antient or Modern can out-do 
it : the reſt of the Pallace he enlarged and 
beautified both within and without, to that 
degree, that it now paſſes for the moſt Ac- 
compliſhed piece of Architecture that is in 
that kind. 

Pope Paul the Third being dead, he was Suc- 
ceeded by Julius the Third, who continued 
Michael Angehs in the Buſinets of Saint Peters . 
but his Enemies thinking that now, in a 
New:-Pontificate they might better Injure him, 

had 
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had poſſefled the whole Congregation of De- 
puties concerned to Manage that Fabrick, that 
the Church would be 1o dark, that it would 
be uſeleſs : among theſe, the Chief were the 
Cardinal] Salwiati, and Marcello Ceryuino, who was 
afterwards Pope, though but a few days ; 
the Pope himſelf being ſomething poſleſfled 
againſt him, was preſent at a great Meeting, 
in which he was ordered to appear ; and 
there his Holineſs told him, that the Opini- 
on of the Deputies was, that the Church was 
likely to be very Dark, and without 'ſuffici- 
ent Light. Michael Angel ſaid, he ſhould 
be glad to hear the Deputies themſelves upon 
that Subject ; upon which Cardinal Marcell» 
ſpoke, and ſaid, we are the Deputies, and are 
all of Opinion, that by what appears of the 
Fabrick, the Church muſt be obſcure : My 
Lord, ſaid Michael Angel, there are three 
Windows more contrived in the Vault of the 
Church, which will make it light enough : 
You never told us that before, replyed the 

R r 2 Car- 
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Cardinal : I confeſs I did not, ſaid Michael! 
Angelo, neither do I intend, for the f uture, 
to acquaint your Lordſhip, or any of the 
Deputies with any deſigns ; 'tis enough, that 
I am truſted with the Fabrick, as your 
Lordſhips are with the Management of 
the Money ; which is your Buſineſs to 
provide, and mine to employ : then turn- 
ing to the Pope, he ſaid, Holy Father, you 
ſee what I get by all my Care : if the 
pains I take do not help me in the other 
World, I do but looſe my Time in this. 
The Pope was well pleaſed to ſee that he 
had baffled all his Adverſaries, layed his 
hand upon his Shoulder, and faid, make 
no doubt but that you work for your 
SOUL and BODY too, and pray go 
on. 

The next day he ſent for him and G:r- 
orgio Vaſart, who was his Schollar, and then 
in that Pope's Service, to his Retirement, 
called, the Vigna Julia ; where he found the 
Pope fitting in the midſt of twelve Cardi- 

nals, 
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nals, and was by him, though much a- 
gainſt his Will, forced to ſit down among(t 
them, and talk with them about his Vigna ; 
the Care of which he alſo undertook, and 
brought it to that Perfection it now 
has. 

After this, being very old, and not able 
to ſtir much abroad, he did little but con- 
tinue the Fabrick of San Peters, of which he 
took care almoſt to his dying day, for feven- 
teen years together ; having been employed 
by ſeven Popes, and Courted by all the 
Great Princes of Chriſtendom, for his Judg- 
ment and rare Skill in thoſe three Noble 
Arts of Painting, Sculpture , and Archite- 
Cure, 

On the 17th. of February, in the Year 1563, 
having been for ſome time betore without 
ſtirring abroad, he payed the Tribute to Na- 
ture, being very ſenſible to the laſt. Hi Will 
contained but three Lines, leaving his Soul 
to God, his Body to the Earth, and all 


that he had to his neareſt Relations. He 
was 
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was ninety years of Age when he dyed, 
and preſerved his Judgment and Memory 
to the laſt. 

Few have Cenſured his Works with any 
luccels ; but ſome more malicious, have 
endeavoured to blemiſh his Memory by the 
Imputation of 1!/ Nature, and Covetuouſneſs. 
Of both which it 1s eaſie to clear him. For 
the firſt, it muſt be owned, he gave ſome 
Grounds for it by his Moroſneſs to other 
Artiſts, his Contemporaries, and to ſuch 
whom he found 1mpertinently pretending 
to Judge of his Works : But I think, 
that might be very excuſable in one of ſuch 
extraordinary Abilities, that he ſaw no- 
thing that could contend with him, rea- 
{onably in any of the things he excell'd 
in : And yet there are Infinite Deſigns of 
his which he freely gave away, and made 
for ſeveral Artiſts, at the very firſt Requeſt 
they made to him. 

And as for his Covetuouſneſs, the very 


things he gave away in his Life time, of 
his 
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his Working, might have been ſold for 
thouſands of Crowns ; which, conſidering 
what pains he took to acquire what he 
had, may be ſufficient to clear him of that 
Imputation : But he was, beſides, very 
Charitable, relieving many poor people, and 
Marrying privately ſome poor Maids. 
But here we muſt not omit his Generofi- 
ty to Urbino his Schollar and Servant ; to 
whom one day he ſaid, If I die, Urbing, 
what will become of thee ? And Thbino 
anſwered him, That he would Serve ſome 
other Maſter. Alas ! poor Wretch, ſaid 
Aichael Angel, that ſhall not be as long 
as I can help thee out, and inmediately gave 
him two thouſand Crowns. Which was 
a Liberality more becoming a Great Prince 
than a private Man, who got his Eſtate by 
the Sweat of his Brows. 

He was pleaſant enough in Converſation 
where he was free : and there are fom- of 
his Sayings that deſerve to be remembred. 

One 
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One day at Florence, ſome body having asked 
his Opinion of the Statue of Saint Marf; 
made by Donatelb ; he ſaid, That if Saint 
Marg. were like that Figure, he would eaſily 
have believed all he ſaid, for he never ſaw 
any Figure that had a more honeſt Look. 
Being asked alſo, what he thought of the 
Braſs Gates in Sculpture, made by Lorenzo 
Ghiberti, at Saint Jean's Church ; he ſaid, 
They deſerved to be the Gates of Heaven: 
Going one day by Modena, and ſeeing ſome 
Statues of Earth Coloured like Marble, 
made by Antonio Bigarino, a Modeneſe Sculptor, 
he was charmed with the Beauty of them, 
and ſaid, If this Earth ſhould become Mar- 
ble, wo be to all the Antient Statues of Rome 
and Grece. 

He was carried to Florence after his Death, 
and there Buryed in San Piero Maggiore, with 
a great Concourſe of People ; though with- 
out any precedent Preparation, being Inter- 
red the very next day after the Body came 

to 
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to Town ; but all the Artiſts of the City 
waited upon him to his Grave : Some 
Months after he had moſt Magnificent Ob- 
ſequies performed for him in the Church 


of San Lorenzo, 


He had for Schollars 7acobo' Sanſovino , 
Il Roſſo, I Puntormo, Damel di Volterra, 
and Giorgio Vaſari, of Arezzo, He had no 
luck with thoſe who lived with him as Do- 
meſticks ; - for Piero Urbano of Piſtza, would 
never take any pains, though he had a good 
Diſpoſition towards the Art : And Antonio 
Mini took pains, but had no Genius. 


Tf The 
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Giulio Rok... en 
A 


PAINTER: 


Mong all Raphae's Difaples, moſt of 
A vyhich proved great Artiſts, there was 
none cf them imitated him ſo per- 

feAly both in De/7gn, Invention, and Colouring, as 
Giulio Romano ;, being univerſal and profound- 
ly Learned in the Art, and having acquired 
beſides, a mighty Knowledg of Antiquity ; his 
Genius moreover was ſo conformable to Ra- 
phael's Humour, being atways merry and plea- 
fant, without Offence, that Raphael loved him 
as 
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as af he had been his own Son, and employed 
him above all his other Schollars in his Works 
of greateſt Importance ; as, in the Pope's Ap- 
partments ; the paintings of which are many 
ofthem painted by Giulio after Raphaz!'s De- 
ſign; and particularly, the Stories of the Cre- 
ation. of Adam ; that of the Building the Ark ; 
the Story of Pharaoh's Daughter finding Moſes 
by the:River-ſ{ide; in which there is a moſt 
adinirah!e 7..ndskep of Giulid's own Invention * 
he finithed Likewiſe good part of the Stories 
tar are painted in the Pallace of Agrſtin Chigt ; 
as ikewile he drew all but the Head of a Pi- 
cture of the Vice-Queen of Naples, which Raphael 
lent to Francis the Firſt, and is ye t kept at Fon- 
tainebleau. Raphael being an admirable Archi- 
te, as well as Painter, Giuko took ſuch delight 
-in drawing many of his Plots for Pallaces and 
Churthes, and other Buildings, that he at laſt 
became a great Maſter that way : and Raphael 
being dead, and having made Giulio Romano his 
Heir, together with Givan F ranceſco, called, 
©2 2 I 
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1] Fattor, upon Condition, that they two ſhould 
finiſh theWorks that he left unfiniſhed ; they 
very honourably performed his Wl, and per- 
fected the beſt part of them. 

After this Cardinal G:ultan Medicis, who was 
afterwards Pope Cl-ment the Seventh, having 
pitched upon a Spot of Ground in Rome, under 
the Monte Mario ; where, beſides a dilicate Pro- 
ſpe, there were Fountains and Wood, and a 
Plain, which reaching all along the Zyber as 
far as Ponte Molle, had on both ſides an extent 
of Meadows almoſt: as tar as the Gate of Saint 
Peter ; he refolved to build a Pallace on the top 
of this Ground, and to adorn it with moſt ex- 
quilite Gardens, Woods,. Fountains, Statues, 
gc. Andgave Giulio Romano the Direftion of 
the whole Work ; which he did with great 
Care, and built that Pallace which is now cal- 
led La Vigna de Medici ; the Front of it 1s; Am- 
phitheater- wiſe, with a diviſioa of Nicks and 
Windows of the Jonick Order; fo well under- 
ſtood, that many believe it to . have been firſt 

De- . 
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Deſigned by Raphael. The Inſide is painted 
by Giulio 1n many places. 

Adrian Succeeded. Leo the Tenth, who valuing 
neither Pictures, Statues, nor Architefure, all 
the Artiſts of Rome were at their wits-end how 
to diſpoſe of themielves ; but his Pontificate 
proved but ſhort ; and in his room, the ſame 
Cardinal Grulian of Medicis was choſen, and 
took the Name of Clement the Seventh :. Giulio 
Romano, and all the Artiſts of Rome were over- 
joyed at his Exaltation ;. which they took to 
be the Exaltation of all the fine Arts : and ac- 
cordingly, by this Pope's Order, they fell to 
work with Joy, to finiſh the Hall of Conſtan- 
tine :.1n one of the ſides Giulio drew Conſtantine, 
making a Speech to his Souldiers ; and in the 
Air there appears the Sign of the Croſs, with 
theſe words, [n hoc S:gno wwnces. In the great- - 
eſt ſide of the Room is a- Battle fought near 
Ponte Moll, where Conſtantin? Routed Mazenti- - 
us. Which: Work, by reaſon of the Dymag 
and Wounded, and of the various. and ftrange 
Aptitudes of the Horſe. and Foot, who. fizut 

alt . 
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all in a Troop, 1s wonderful for De/ſgn, but 
the Colouring 1s ſomewhat Faded, by reaſon of 
the Black ; which Gul uſed much in his way 
of painting, and which has taken away the 
Beauty of many of his Pieces. In the ſame 
Piece he choſe for Landskip all that Countrey 
that is under Monte Mari ; and drew Maz- 
entivs drowning in the Tyber upon a dilicate 
Horſe. In a word, this Battle has been as 
it were the Model for moſt Works of that 
kind, and have been done ſince ; and in 
it Giulio ſhowed how well he had ſtudied Tra- 
jan and Antonius's Pillars in Rome ; for out of 
them he took the Habits, Arms, Enfigns, 
and other things of War proper to the Ro- 
mans. 

The other {ide of the Room was adorned 
with the Story of Saint Sylveſter's Baptizing 
Conſtantine ; and under the Figure of Pope. Sy/- 
veſter, he drew Clement the Seventh ; as-alfo, a- 
mong the Aſliſtants he drew 1/ Cavalierino, who 


was then his Favourite; and alfo Nicolo Veſpuc- 


ci, Knight of Rhodes. 
| Over 
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Over the Chimney he drew the Church of 
Saint Peter in proſpective, and the Pope ſing- 
ing high Maſs Pontifically; that 1s, with the 
Aſfiſtants of all the Cardinals and Prelates 
of the Court. At the Pope's Feet is figured 
Conſtantine upon his Knees, preſenting of the 

Cityof Rome : Showing thereby, that Conſtan- 
tine gave that City to the Church of Rome. 
In this piece there are ſeveral Women upon 
their Knees, that look upon the Ceremony : 
which are admirable Figures ; he drew alſo 
in this. piece his own picture, and Count Bal- 
taſar Caſtighone's, the Author of 1! perfefio Cor- 
tigiano, who was an Intimate Friend of Giulio's: 
And it happening at that time, that the 
ſaid Count was Ambaſſadour from Frederick, 
Marqueſs of Mantaua ; he received Orders from 
the Marqueſs his Maſter to provide him the 
beſt Archite he could for his New Pallace ; 
and particularly, recommended to him to get 
Giulio Romano, if poſſible ; the Count ſo plycd 
Giulio with promiſes and entreaties, that at 
laſt 
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laſt he conſented to go, if he might have the 
Pope's leave z which being obtained, they ſet 
out together, and Giulio was preſented to the 
Marquels by the Count himlelt ; he was re- 
ceived with all demonſtrations of Favour, 
and had immediately a Houle provided for 
him, and a Table tor himſelf, and Benedetto 
Pagni his Schollar, as alſo for a Servant ; the 
Marquels beſides ſent him ſeveral Ells of Vel- 
vet, Damask, and fine Cloth, to make himielf 
Cloaths to his mind. 

A little after, hearing that Giulio had no 
Horſes, he preſented him with a Favourite 
Horſe of his, and bid him get up upon him, 
took him out of Town with him to a certain 
place called 1/ 7, where he had ſome Lodg- 
ings and Stables 11 the middle of a fine Med- 
dow, where he bred his beit Horſes ; there he 
ſhowed him the place, and told him that he 

_ would willingly have an Addition made to 
the Building without ſpoiling the old Walls, 
intending 1itonly for a place of Recreation, to 
go now and then and Supp in. Gzulio having 


heard 
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heard the Marquelſs's Deſign, fell immediate- 
ly to work ; and making uſe of the old Walls» 
he made the great Hall which we ſee now at 
the Entrance, and the Chambers on each fide 
of it ; all which he adorned with P:/lars and 
Capitals of a Ruſtick Order : which 1o pleaſed 
the Marqueſs, that he reſolved to make it in- 
tirely of one Model ; which Giulio did in this 
Form. The Pallace 1s {quare, and has within 
it a great green Court, in which are four En- 
tries croſs-wiſe : the Appartments within 
are all variouſly painted ; the Ce/ing of the 
great Hall is done in Freſco, with ſeveral Sto- 
ries; and on the Walls are drawn all the Mar- 
queſles beſt Horſes, and his Dogs of the fame 
colour,and the marks as the Horſes ; all which 
were Deſigned after the Lite by Giu//, but Co- 
loured by Benedetto Pagni his Schollar, and 
Rinaldo Mantonana a painter 3; and indeed 
they are ſo well done, that they ſeem 
alive. From this you come into a Rooin on 
one {ide of the Pallace, the C-1/11z of which is 
divided into Compartments of Stucco-work, 

FS gulded 
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guilded in ſome places, which make a ſquare 
place;zin which Gu has drawn Cupideſpouling 
Pſyche in the preſence of Zupiter and all the other 
Gods ; and in this piece he has ſhowed his ut-. 
moſt Skill, the Shortnings being all d: 
Sorto intu, or from below, ſo exquiſite, that a 
Figure that 1s not a foot long, 1eems to be a- 
bove three in looking upon it from the ground. 
In the Octangles which inviron the Cerling, 
are drawn Stories of Pſyche's Adverſity while 
ſhe was perſecuted by Venus : the Colouring is all 
of the ſame Hands, and in Oyl. 

Below on the ſides of the Room, the remain- 
ing Stories of Pſyche are in Freſco : and are, Pſy- 
ce 1n a Bath Bathed, and tended by little Cu- 
pids, who with moſt proper Geſtures waſh her 
and wipe her dry. On the other Wall is a 
Banquet prepared by Mercury, where the Graces 
adorn the Table with Flowers, while Bacchus 
Silenus and the Bacchantes are by, ſinging and 
playing upon Inſtruments ; there is a Side- 
Board covered with Vines and Flowers in Fe- 


toons, 
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ſtoons, and on it three rows of drinking-Veſ- 
ſels of ail ſorts, 10 bright and ſhining that 
they ſeem perfect Gold and Silver ; not far 
from this Table is feen P/yche her ſelf waited 
upon by Women of great Beauty ; while at a 
diſtance, Phebus in his Charr drawn by four 
Horſes, comes to enl:ghten the Day ; and Ze- 
phyrus naked upon certain Clouds, blows in a 
Horn to make the Air ſweet and pleaſant 
round about Pſyche. 

In another Corner of the Pallace which an- 
ſwers tothe Room where the Stories of Pſyche 
are painted, Giuho reſolved to build an Apart- 
ment that ſhould correſpond with the paint- 
ings he deſigned for it ; and to that purpoſe, 
having layed a very ſtrong Foundation, be- 
cayſe the place was Marſhy, and made Walls 
capable of bearing a double Vault ; he made 
the In-ſide of groſs Ruſtick Work, the Stones 
whereof ſeemed to be put together by chance, 
and ready to fall out of their places ; and then 
he painted it with one of the oddeſt Fancies 
that it was poſlible to imagine ; and that 1s, 

KARI the 
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the Story of Jupiter deſtroying the Giants with 
Thunder and Lightning: In the middle of the 
Vault he drew Heaven, and in it-Zapiter in 
his Throne aLove the Clouds. 

A little below he drew 7upiter again, thun- 
dering of the Gyants, afliſted by 7uno ; the 
other Gods in various Aptitudes, moſt of them 
aſtoniſhed, ſeem to fly away, to avoid the Ru- 
ine and Diſorder which 1s threatned from a- 
bove ; on the ſides of the Room are the Gyants, 
ſome of which have whole Mountains and 
Rocks whelmed over them, others ſeem to fly 
at a diſtance through a Grotto that is made 
hollow, and others are {truck down with the 
Ruines of Temples and Pillars that fall upon 
them, making a great Slaughter of them; 
and upon the Chimney, which 1s .near theſe 
Walls that ſeem to hang as it they would fall, 
he drew Pluto, with his Char drawn by fiery 
Horſes, accompanied by Infernal Furies, and 
izeming to fly to the Center of the Earth. By 
which Invention Giulio did not depart from 
his Subject,. and yet alluded to Fire ; which- 

was 
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was the propereit Ornament for the Chim- 
ney. *'T1s impollible to ſee. a Story, either 
more boldly Deſigned, or more capriciouſly 
Invented, the whole Compoſition hanging all 
together without either Beginning or End ; 
and being adorned with variety of odd Land- 
Skips to ſuch an Adyantage, that the Room, 
which is not fifteen yards in length, ſeems to 
be a vaſt Compaſs. All which ſhews the ad- 
mirable Judgment of Giulio ; the Colouring is 
all of Rinaldo Montauano, and admirable ; for. 
in this Piece he attained to a great perfeCti- 
on ; inſomuch, that had he lived, and not dy- 
ed Young, he would have proved a moſt ex-. 
quiſite Painter, 
While Giulio was thus employing his Talent. 
for the Marquels's Service, the River Po one. 
year broke its Banks, and overfiowed a good 
part of the City ; whereupon Gul by the: 
Command of the Marquels, cauſed all that: 
low part of the Town to be pulled down, and- 
upon thoſe Ruines be raiſed New. Buildings;. 


vyhoſe Foundations vvere higher than. thz 
Water : -- 
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Water : But in ſo doing, he could not but diſ- 
oblige ſome Owners of Houſes ; who threat- 
ned Kevenge : which coming to the Prince's 
Ear, he declared, that whatſoever ſhould be 
done to Giulio, he would take as done to him- 
ſelf, and puaiia 1t accordingly. And indeed 
the Duke vas ſo 1n Love with the Vertues of 
Giulio, that he could hardly live without him , 
which made him likewiſe love the place ſo 
well, that he built himſelf a Houſe, which he 
adorned with Stucce Work, and Antiquities he 
had brought from Rome : And before he died, 
he had falmoſt built the whole City a new, 


having inlarged the Streets, and given the 
Deſign of moit of c1e beſt Houſes and Pallaces, 


as allo of the Churches and other publick 
£difices. | 


In the Duke's Pallace within the City he 
made two noble Stair-Caſes, a Lumaca ; and 
built nevy Appartments ; in vvhich he paint- 
ed all the Hiſtory of the Wars of Troy : and 
in another Room, under the hands of the 
Tvvelve Roman Emperours, painted by Titian, 

he 
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he made twelve Stories 1n Oyl ; he built like- 

wiſe another Pallace for the Duke about five- 
Miles from Mantua, called Marmirolo ; which 
was moſt commodiouſly contrived,and adorn- 

ed with Paintings, not inferiour to thoſe of 
the Pallaces above mentioned. 

Several of his beſt things have been pub. 
hſhed in prints by Giovan Baptiſta Mantouanc : 
the chief of which are theſe ; A Chirurgion put- 
ting Cupping-Glaſſes upon a Woman's Shoul- 
ders : a Madonna Travailing to AMgypt, where 
Foſeph has the Aſs by the Halter, and ſome An- 
gels puil down the Bows of a Date-Tree, that 
Chriſt may gather the Fruit : a She-Wolf giv- 
ing Suck to Romulus and Remus : Four Stories 
of Pluto, Jupiter, and Neptune, dividing Heaven, | 
Farth, and the Sea ; a great Deſign of a Pri- 
ſon ; in which a number of Priſoners are put 
to the Rack in ſeveral manners : The Meet. ; 
ing that Scipio and Hannibal had in the pre- q 
ſence of both their Armies upon the Banks "q 
of a River ; and the Nativity of. Saint 7ohn 


Baptiſt 3 + 
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Graved by Sebaſtiano da Reggio. Several other 
of his Deſigns have been Graved in France and 
Flanilers by good hands. 

Giulio was 1o great a De/rgner, and did it with 
ſo much Eaſe, that none ever Deſigned ſo 
much ; he having made Horſe-loads of De- 
ſrens of one ſort or other ; for being a moſt 
TUniverial Painter, and an Admirable Archi- 
te, no ſort of Deſign, came amiſs to 
him ; but he was particularly Learned in 
Antiquity, underſtanding Medals moſt per- 
fetly, and having a rare Colletion of 
them. - 

After the Death of the Marqueſs Frederick, 
who had been made Duke by the Emperour 
Charles the Fifth : Giulio was ſo concerned for 
the loſs of ſo good a Maſter, that he would 
have left Mantoua, if the Cardinal, Brother to 
the late Duke, and who by reaſon of the 
young Age of his Nephews, had the Govern- 
ment of that State, had not uſed all forts of 
courteous ways to perſwade him to ſtay ; and 


he 


= 
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conſidering beſides, that he was Married there, 
and had Houſes, and all ſorts of Convenien- 
cles both in the Town and Country, fit for a 
Gentleman to live in, reſolved to yield to the 
Cardinals intreaties, and was by him imploy- 
ed in the Re-building the Duomo of the Great 
Church, which he carried on a great way. 
| Not long after Michael Angeb publiſhed his 
Judgment at Rome ; and Vaſari ſent to Giulio 
three Deſigns of the ſeven Mortal Sins, taken 
out of that Story of the Judgment : which he 
receiving, it revived in him a deſire of doing 
ſomething that ſhould be as ſtrong as that 
way of Michael Angelo; and for that reaſon he 
choſe the Story of our Saviour's calling Petcr 
and Andrew, and bidding them leave their 
Nets, and turn Fiſhers of Men : Which Cartoon 
he finiſhed with ſo much diltvence and force, 
that it was abſolutely the beit of all the things 
he ever did; 1t was placed 1n a Chappel in the 
Pallace, and painted by the Hand of Ferino Gui- 
ſont, an excellent Painter, and one of Giulio's 
beſt Schollars. | 

Un About 
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About this time Antonio Sangallo, the chief 
Archite& of Saint Peters Church in Rome, being 
dead, and the Super-Intendants of that Work 
being much puzzled to find. out a Man fit to 
carry it on. according to the Order already 
begun ; at laſt they pitched upon Gulio 
Romano, and ſent ſome of his Friends to him 
to tempt him with great Offers ; but all in 
vain : tor though he of himſelf could wil- 
lingly have accepted ſuch an Opportunity of 
returning 1o gloriouſly to his own Countrey, 
yet two things hindred him ; firſt, the Re- 
tpect of the Cardinal of MHantoua, who was no 
ways willing to let him'go : and then the 
Conſideration of his Wife and Family, who 
were much againſt it : and yet'tis thought 
he would have ſtruggled with theſe two Im- 
pediments, 1t at the ſame time he had not fal- 
len ſick 3 of which Diſtemper, what with 
the Anxiety of ſeeing his deſire of returning 
to Kome fruſtrated, and the .Strengthj of his 
Diſecale together, he dyed in few days, being 
juſt fifty four years old, and leaving a Son 
and. 
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and a Daughter, and a good Eſtate to his Son, 
whom in honour of his Maſter he had named, 
Raphael. He was Buryed in the Church of 
Saint Barnabe, without any Monument at pre- 
ſent, but a Reſolution to have one made for 
him ; but his Son dying not long after, and 
his Wife not being careful of the thing, it 
was never begun. His Onely Daughter and 
Heir Virgina, was Married in Mantoua to S1g- 
nior Hercole Malateſta. | 

Giulio was of a middle Stature, black Hair, 
an open jovial Countenance, with black Eyes, 
Amorous in his Complexion, very well bred, 
Sober in his Dyet, but Sumptuous 1n his Chaths 
and way of Living. This Epitaph is upon 
his TLomb-Stone. 


Romanus moriens, ſecum tres Julius Artes, 
Abſtulit ( haud mirum ) quatuor unus erat. 


VUus3 4 The 
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The LIFE of 


PERIN O 


DEL VAGA, 
A 


Florentine Painter. 


'] 7 was in the City of Florence, one 
Giovanni Buonacorſe, who in the Wars 
of Charles the Eighth, King of France, 
engaged in his Service in [taly, and not only 
{pent his Fortune, but his Life in his Ingage- 
ment with that Court. He had had by a firſt 
Wife a Son ; whoſe Mother dying of the Plague 
when the Child was not above two Months 
Old, 1t was brought up for a while by a She- 
Goat ; till the Father going to Bologna, there 
Married 
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Married a ſecorid Wife, who had loſt her Huſ- 
band and Children by the Plague too ; this 
Mother-in-Law took compaſſion of this little 
Creature, and having Milk of her own, made 
an end of bringing it up. It was called Pers, 
and by Diminutive, Prerino ; and was by the 
Father, who went into France to ſollicite ſome 
Reward for his Services, left in the Hands of 
ſome Relations of his ; who being weary of 
keeping it, did, after ſome years, put it to 
ſerve an Apothecary ; but the Child not liking 
that Trade, he was taken for Apprentice by a 
certain ordinary Painter called Andrea de Cert, 
from his way of painting the Waz-Candl-s and 
Torches that uſed to be carried in Proceſſion up- 
on certain days : But at laſt knowing that he 
was not able to in{truct the Child, who ſeem- 
ed Ingenious in any good Method of Painting, 
he put him to R:dolfe, the Son of Domenico Ghir- 
landato, one of the beſt Painters in [taly 5 and 
there he ſo improved himſelf, that he out- 
ſtripped all the Young Men, his Fellow-A p- 
prentices. 


About 
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About that time there came to Fhrence a 
Countrey-Painter called 11Vaga, and having ſeen 
the Manner of Perino, who was already well 
founded in Deſign, which he himſelf wanted, 
he began to tempt him to go along with him 
into the Countrey ; promiling him,. that af- 
ter a little working there, he would carry him 
to Rome : at the mentioning of Rome, the Young 
Man opened his Ears, knowing that place to 
be the true School of all Artiſts ; and there- 
fore told 1 Vaga, that 1t his two Maſters 
would give him leave, he would go along with 
him ; they both conſented, and 1/Vaga with 
his new Companion went together to Tuſca- 
nella, where 11 Vaga had a great deal of Work 
to do ; which he not only finiſhed to the con- 
tent of thoſe that employed him, but was ſtill 
going on upon new work, till Perino began to 
complain of Breach of Promiſe from him, for 
his not carrying him to Rome : [{Vaga, though 
loath to leave his Buſineſs, which by the 
means of Perino, grew conſiderable ; yet con- 
lidering 
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{idering that Perino might go without him,re- 
ſolved to be as good as his word ; and accor- 
dingly, they both arrived at Rome, where 1/ 
Vaga very honeſtly recommended him to all 
the Friends he had, and ſo returned to Tuſ- 
canella. 

Perino, who from this time forward, was cal- 
led no otherwiſe than Perino del Vaga, found 
himſelf nevertheleſs at no {mall loſs how to 
proſecute his Studies ; for ſeeing every day 
the Works of the Antients in Sculpture, and of 
thoſe famous Moderns, Raphael and Michael 
Angel in Painting, he was inflamed with an 
incredible defire of imitating them : but 
withal, conſidering his own Poverty and 
mean condition, and how that to get Bread, 
he muſt work for the Shops of ordinary Pain- 
ters, ſometimes for one,and lometimes for ano- 
ther, according as they would 1mploy him ; 
he ſaw that would be a great hinderance to. 
his deſires of growing. Eminent in his Art : 
but at laſt he found out the Expedient of di= 

Vidine" 
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viding his Week, and working three days for 
Bread, and three others for Improvement, ad- 
ding to theſe laſt the Holy-days and Sundays 
all which he ſpent in Deſigning all Remar- 
kable things of both Antient and Modern Artiſts : 
His chief Study amongſt the Modern, was the 
Chappel of Pope S:ztus, done by Michael Ange- 
Þ; and in a ſhort time he grew the boldeſt 
Deſegner of all Rome, underſtanding the Muſcles 
and the difficulty of the Art in Naked Figures, 
better than any of his Contemporaries. This 
made him be taken notice of by Giulio Romano 
and Giovan Franceſco, called 1] Fattore, and both 
together commended him to Raphael their 
Maſter, who having ſeen his De/ſ7gning, pro- 
nounced that he would one day be excellent 
in the Art : and as Raphael never let ſlip the 
Occaſion of retaining and helping forward any 
ingenious young Artiſt ; particularly when his 
humour 8 behaviour was gentle and modeſt, as Pering 
del Vaga's was, he preſently imployed him in 
the Appartments of the Pope's Pallace, which 
he was then adorning for Leo the Tenth : He 


had 
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had conſtituted Maſter of the Stucco-Work and 
Grottesks one Giovanni da Udine, the rareſt in 
that kind of any that hath been either before 
or ſince, particular inAnimals, Fruits, & ſuch 
like ſmall Ornaments- ; and under him he 
employed ſeveral Young Men, and according 
as they excell'd and grew able, they were ad- 
 vanced to greater Salaries ; which proved a 
mighty School for Artiſts of all kinds: Among 
theſe he placed Perino del Vaga, recommending 
him to Giovannt da Udine. 

Perino ſeeing himſelf Maſter of that Oppor- 
tunity he had ſo long ſought, fell to work 
with ſuch di/;gence, that 1n a few Months he 
was reputed clearly the beſt of all thoſe Toung 
Men who worked under Grovann! da Udine, and 
may eaſily this day be diſtinguiſhed from the 
others at firſt Sight ; for though the De/rgns 
were all Raphael's, yet the manner of putting 
them in execution was very different, ac- 
cording to the Genius and Skill of each Ar- 
tiſt ; and beſides Perino has a Beauty of Cc- 

X Xx louring 


huring, which diſtinguiſhes him from all 
the relt. 

What he did in the Pope's Pallace, gave him 
great Reputation ; but that was 10 far from 
laying him aſleep, and making him preſump. 
tioutly rely upon the Skill he had acquired, 
that on the contrary, he grew thereby more 
ardent and deſirons to attain to the great per- 
fe&tion he ſaw before his Eyes in his Maſter 
Raphael ; to whom he carried himſelf ſo ſub- 
miſlively and reſpetfully, that Raphael, won 
by his Behaviour, loved him as if he had been 
his own Child. 

The Great Hall called La Sala de Pontifici be- 
ing ordered to be painted and adorned with 
Stucco-Work, the doing*of the Vault and C eling 
was committed equally to Giovanni da Udine, 
and Perino del Vaga ; they divided the Ceiling 
into {even Ovals, in which they painted the 
Seven Planets, drawn each of them by the 
Animal that 1s appropriated to them by the 
Poets ; as, Jupiter by his Eagle, Venus by her 
Doves, 6c. Io which they added the Signs of 

the 
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the Zadiack, with ſeveral others of the 
Heavenly Conſtellations ; the moſt of which F:- 
gures are of the hand of Perino. . Jn the middle 
of the Vault or Ceiling 1s a Round, in which are 
four Figures like four Vidtories, which hold 
the Pope's Crown and Keys ; which Figures 
being ſhortned moit Maſterly, are beſides a- 
dorned with a moſt beautitul, light Drapery, 
which diſcovers moſt gracefully ſo much of 
their Naked Arms and Legs as is decent. This 
work was extreamly liked by the Pope, and 
the Contrivers of it rewarded according to 
the Magnificeat Humour of that Prince : 
But his Succeſſour Adrian the Sizth . being 
ſhortly after come to Rome, all the Artifts found 
themſelves not only neglected and laid aſide, 
but deſpiſed and ſcorned ; for he being a Fle-m- 
ming, and a Man of Severity, .and pedantick 
Learning, thought thoſe more Refined Arts 
little better than Mortal Sins : whereupon 
Raphael being dead, and all the other Artiſts 
diſperſed, Perino went to Florence, where he did 
ſeveral things, till the Plague drove him from 

X x 2 thence, 
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thence, and forced him to wander from place 
to place, and ſhift as well as he could. But 
in the Year 1523, Clement the Seventh, of the 
Houſe of Medicis, being Created Pope, he re- 
called all the Artiſts that were left to Rome ; 
and amonglt the firſt, Perino del Vaga ; whoſe 
Reputation was ſo great, that the Pope ha- 
ving caſt his Eye on Giulio Romano and Giovan 
Franceſco Il Fattore, as Heirs of Raphael's De- 
ſigns and Skill, to make them the chief Di- 
reqtors of all that he ſhould think fit to have 
done ; they wiſely foreſeeing that Perino 
would prove a ſhroad Competitor in their 
Art and Buſineſs, reſolved to take him in ; 
and to that end they gave him Catherine, the 
Siſter of Giovan Franceſco for Wife ; tying him 
by this Bond of Affinity, to purſue the com- 
mon Intereſt the better. But they had not 
long work'd together, when that great Ca- 
lamity of the Sack of Rome confounded all 
their Deſigns afreſh. In that Mis-fortune 
Perino was fain to run up and down with his 
Wife anda Child, carrying them from place 

to 
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to place to ſave them from the Fury and In- 
ſfolence of the Souldiers ; and art laſt, 
he himſelf was taken Priſoner, and forced to 
pay a Ranſom, with ſuch 1ll uſage into the 
bargain, that he had like to have run mad ; at 
laſt the fury of the Sack being a little over, 
he fell to working ſome odd little things ; 
which he ſold as well as he could to the Spa- 
niſh Commanders and Souldiers, living but 
poorly : but it happening luckily, that 1! Ba- 
viera, who had the managing of the Prints of 
Raphael, eſcaped pritty well, and loſt but lit- 
tle in the Storm ; he out of his Friendſhip to 
Perino, et him to work, to Deſign a good part 
of the Stories, where the - Gods transform 
thenſelves into other ſhapes to obtain the 
end of their Amours : and theſe were Graved 
in Copper by Jacobo Caralgio, an excellent Graver 
of that time, and one who has admirably fol- 
lowed the beauty of the Contours of Perino's Fi- 
gures. 


But all this did but juſt keep Perino from ftar- 
UN 
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with little hopes of better Times, the Pope 
and moſt of the Inhabitants of Rome being 
fied ; when Providence ſent thither Nob Ve- 
nitiano, a Servant of Prince Dorias, and a rare 
Workman in 7 apeſtry-work, who being an old 
Acquaintance of Perino's, and ſeeing him in 
that miſery, perfwaded him to go with him 
to Genoa, promiſing him to endeavour to bring 
him into Employment for his Maſter ; who, 
he ſaid, had a deſign to have his whole Pal- 
lace altered, and painted by ſome good hand. 
It was not difficult for him to prevail with 
Perino, who having placed his Wite with her 
Relations 1n Rome, ſet forward for Genoa with 
his Friend Nizoh., At his Arrival he was 
moſt kindly entertained by the Prince, who 
thought himſelf beholding to Fortune for dri- 
ving ſuch an Artiſt into his Arms. Aﬀeer 
ſome Diſcourſes had together about the 
Prince's Deſign, they reſolved to make a New 
Pallace, which ſhould be adorned with Stuccc- 
Work paintings in Freſco, and Oyl-paintings of 

all 
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all kinds ; and becauſe it was the Maſter- 
piece of Perino del Vaga, I will here deſcribe the 
whole thing. 

The Entrance into the Prince's Pallace is a 
Marble Gate of the Dorick Order, having on 
each ſide the Figures of two Women in Mar- 
ble, who hold up the Arms of the Dorias ; the 
Figures are done by Sy{yo of Fiefole, a bold and 
excellent Sculptor ; but the Gate and Pallace are 
according to the Deſign and Models of Perino 
del Vaga, Having paſled the Entrance, you 
come into a kind of Hall, or Landing-place, 
the Vault or Ceiling of which is adorned with 
Stucco-work, mingled with paintings that re= 
preſent ſeveral Men fighting in different po- 
ſtares ; all wrought with great Art and di- 
ligence. On the Left-hand 1s the Stair-Caſe ; 
than the which, nothing can be more Beauti-- 
fal, for Grottesks, Antiques, little Figures of 
Boys, Animals, and other things; all made-with 
that Richneſs of Invention and Judgment that 
his things uſed to be. On the top of the 
Stair-Caſe you land in a dilicate Room, which 
has; 
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has on each ſide a Marble Door, and over the 
Door on each hand, two Figures of a Man 
and Woman turn'd differently, to ſhow the 
Fore and hind parts; the Vault divided into 
five Arches, is wrought with Stucco-Work, 
mingled with Ovals of paintings ; the ſides 
of the Room are painted down to the very 
ground with the piftures of the famous Men 
of the Houſe of Dor:a, ſome after the Antique, 
ſome after the Modern Dreſs, all Armed, and 
over them is written in Letters of Gold theſe 
words ; 

Magni Viri, Maximi Duces, Optima fecere 

pro Patria. 


In the firſt Room, which anſwers to one 
of the Marble Doors on the Left-Hand, the 
Ceiling 1s painted with the Story of the 
Storm that Eneas was in at Sea, in which 
there are Naked Figures, both dead and alive 
in various Aptitudes, great numbers of Gal- 
lies and Veſlels broken and over-ſet, the Sea 

moſt 
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moſt terribly raging, in high billows, the 
Heavens obſcured, and in a word, all the Ap- 
titudes of a Storm. This was the firſt Story 
that Perino did for the Prince ; and *tis ſaid, 
that while he was making his Cartoon, which 
he did at leiſure, viewing Genoa in the mean 
while, and diverting himſelf ſometimes with 
his Friends, a painter of Bologna, called Girolo- 
mo da Freviſt, who worked likewiſe in the 
Prince's Pallace, uſed to laugh at Perins's De- 
lays, and making of Cartoons, ſfaying,that with- 
out all that ado, he had the perfeCtion of the 
Art at his Pencil's end : This being told Pe- 
Tino, he all of a ſudden clap'd his Cartoon to the 
Ceiling, and opened the Room, that every bo- 
dy might come to {ce it ; which all Genoz did, 
and among the reſt, this painter, who having 
view'd it, and ſeen the. ſtrength of De/7gn and 
greatneſs of the Manner, was 1o ſurprized, 
that without ſaying a word, next day, h2: 
packed up all he had, and retired to Bologna, 
leaving Perino to {erve the Prince by himlcelt. 
In the other Room on the Right Hand, he 

Y y made 
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made alſo pictures in Freſco in the Ceiling,and 
in Stucco-Work he Repreſented the Story of 7u- 
piter's deſtroying the Giants by Thunder ; 
where there are many fine Figures Naked, 
and bigger than the Life ; he madefour Rooms 
more, all the Ceilings of which are adorned 
with Stucco-Work, and mingled with paintings 
in Freſco, expreſling the fineſt of Ovids Fables ; 
and indeed, one cannot imagine any thing 
better invented, nor better Coloured ; for 
Perino was a great Maſter of Colouring in 
Freſco. 

The four Rooms: that anſwer. to theſe on 
the other {ide the Pallace, are likewiſe adorn- 
ed and painted in the ſame Manner, but done 
by his Men .upon the Deſigns he gave them, 
where many good painters haye wrought ; 
and particularly, one Lucio Romano, who excel- 
led in Grottesks and Stucco-Work. In a word, 
the whole Pallace, to the very Cloſets, is in- 
tirely adorned by his hand and De/7gns. 

Having finiſhed this-Pallace, the Prince was :- 
{o extreamly pleaſed with him, that he made 

him 
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him make De/zgns for his Hangings, in which 
were reprefented the Loves of Dido and Anc- 
as, and the beſt part of the Stories of the Ene- 
ides of Virgil; likewiſe the Ornaments for the 
Poops of his Gallies, his Standards, or Flags, 
his Cloths of State which he adorned his Gal- 
lies withal, were all Deſigned by the ſame 
Hand. And now Perino might have reckoned 
upon being ſettled in Genoa, if a Fancy had 
not taken him to chooſe Piſa rather for the 
place to ſpend his Old Age in, that City plea- 
ſing him better ; he therefore took a Houſe 
there, and ſent for his Wife from Rome ; but 
he had not been long there, and begun ſame 
Work for the Duomo, which he was to have 
paintedall with new Deſigns ; when on a ſud- 
den, the Remembrance of ſome Amours he 
had left at Genoa, coming into his head, he 
. left al, and returned thither : Prince Doria 
entertained him with the ſame good Recep- 
tion he had found before,and ſet him to work ; 
as many others of the Chief Citizens of Genca 
did alſo ; but the Capricto to which Perins, 

Y . &_ ag 
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as moſt great painters, was now and then ſub- 
ject, took him again, and having ſome propo- 
fals made to him of returning to Rome, the 
Memory of that place under the Glorious 
Pontificate of Leo the Tenth, running likewiſe 
in his head, he accepted the propoſal of his 
Friends, and went thither ; but he had ſoon 
reaſon to repent of his Folly ; for he was not 
only neglected by the Pope and Cardinal Far- 
neze his Nephew, for many Months, but like- 
wiſe, he had like to have loſt his Arm by a 
Humour that fell upon it, and which coſt 
him many hundreds of Crowns before it was 

Cured. | 
At laſt, S:gntor Pietro Maſſioni, having pur- 
chaſed a Chappel in the Church of the 7; :- 
nity ; the Ceiling of which, and the chief-Al- 
tar piece were already done by Giulio Romano ; 
he agreed with Perino to paint the reſt of the 
Chappel. Having contrived an Ornament 
part of Grottesks, part painted; and part in 
Baſſo Reliew : He drew two Stories ; the one 
of 
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of the Piſcina Probatica, with good proſpective 
in it; and the other, of the Reſurrefiom of 
Lazarus ; to theſe he added the Stories of our 
Saviour's Curing the Centurion's Daughter 3; 
his driving the Changers out of the Temple ; his 
Transfiguration, and another Story ; and up- 
on the Pilaſters, he drew four Figures of 
the four Prophets ; which really are as 
beautiful as *ris poſſible for Figures to be ; 
being moſt admirably proportioned , and 
thorowly finiſhed ; for he did. all. this 
Work with his own Hand. Afﬀeer this, he 
did little in Rome : but the Pope took ſuch 
notice of this Work, that he ordered him a 
Penſion of about ſix or ſeven pound a 
Month, only to look after the Pallace of 
the Pope, and that of the Caſa Farneze : 
He being now much {ſubject to a Catarrhe, 
or Fluzion upon his Lungs, was forced to 
employ others to carry on his Deſegns ; 
which has very much injured them ; 
as appears by what he did in C 4A £- 
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T EL Saint ANGEL 9, and other 
places. 

It was Perino del Vaga's Misfortune, to have 
difſipated in Women and good Chear, the beſt 
part of what ſhould have maintained him in 
his Old Age ; of which Errour being now 
grown ſenſible, he to repalr it, fell into ano- 
ther ; which was, to make himſelf cheap, - by 
undertaking any little piece of Work for a 
ſmall Summ of ready Money ; nay, often do- 
ing 2 world of things for the Pope's Officers, 
only that they might not moleſt him in the 
little payments he now and then got from 
Court ; and they having found out his blind 
ſide, never let him want Employment ; 
beſides which, his Time being conti- 
nually taken up by Sculptors, Grawers, 
Foyners, Embroiderers, Guilders, and ſuch like Ar- 
tiſts ; all which he was to overſee, and he be- 
ing beſides Infirm, he had no other Comfort, 
but as often as he could, to get to the Tavern 
with a good Companion, and there drown his 
Sorrows 1n a Glaſs of good Wine, that being 

a 
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a place he had much frequented all his Life 
time ; which, with ſome Diſorders of Venus, 


brought him to his end, at the Age of forty 
ſeven years : He was Buried in the Rotonda at 


Rome, in the Chappel of Saint 7oſeph ; where 
Foſepho Lincio a Phyſitian, and his Intimate 
Friend and Son in Law, cauſed this Epitaph 
to be Graved. \S 


Perino Bonacurtio Vage, Florentino, qui. Ingenio-. 
& Arte fingulari egregios cum piftores multos 
tum plaſtas facile omnes ſuperavit. Catherina 
Perini, Conjugt; Lavina Bonacurtia, Pa- 
renti ; Joſephus Lincius, Socero chariſſims v5 - 
optimo fecere. Vizit Annos quadraginti ſepttem, 
Menſes tres, Dies viginti unum : Mortuus eſt 
Caland. Novembris, Anno Chriſti, 1547; 
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TITIANO 


D A LADORE, 


A 


PAINIER 


Itian was Born at Ladore, a little Town 

upon the River P:ave, in the Year 

1480 ; the Name of his Family was 

Pecelli, of the beſt of the place ; about ten 
years old, he was ſent to an Uncle he had at 
Venice ; who ſeeing him much inclined to 
painting, placed him with Gian Bellino, a fa- 
mous painter of thoſe days : The painters of 
Lombardy and thoſe parts, had not any Statues 
or 
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or Works of the Antients to draw by ; there- 
fore to help themſelves, they uſed to Deſign 
after the Lite, but in a Manner 1o flat and 
ſtiff, that their Works had little or no Grace ; 
and Titian learned this Manner firſt, and was 
a great Proficient in 1t. But about the Year 
1507, Giorgione being come to Venice, Titian ad. 
miring his Manner, full of Strength, left his 
old Maſter's way, and imitated this new one 
wit; 10 much ſucceſs, that his pictures were 
often taken for Grorgione's 3 which cauſed no 
ſmall Emulation between them ; particular- 
ly, when Grrgimme having undertaken one 
Front of the Fondaco d: Tedeſchi, the other was 
given to Titian ; for there he behaved him- 
ſelf ſo admirably, that one day, ſome Gen- 
lemen of Venice meeting with Grorgione, and not 
knowing that any but himſclt was employed 
in that work, they gave him joy of his good 
ſaccels, particularly on that fide towards the 
Merceria, telling him, that he had out-done 


that which was towards the Canal Grands : 
Z. L | which 
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which ſo vexed Grorgione, that before the work 
was quite finifhed, he hid himſelf for ſeveral 
days in his Houſe, and from that time for- 
wards renounced all Friendſhip and Acquain- 
tance with 7 tan, 

Such beginnings could promiſe no lets than 
an extraordinary Succeſs in the Art ; particu- 
larly, it Titian had added that great Skill of 
managing Colours, the Study of Dejrgning after 
the Antique ; for want of which, his Works 
are often detective in Correfnels of Defrgn : 
but however, the beauty of his Cchouring ts un- 
imitable, no Painter having ever been ſo rare 
a Colourer of the Peaut:es of Nature in all 
kinds. 

About this time Gran Bellino, Titian's Maſters 
being dead, and having left a Story unfiniſhed 
in the Sala del gran Conciio ;, which 1s that, 
where the Emperour Frederick Barbarofſa is up- 
on. his. Knees before Pope Alzander,, who puts 
his Foot upon his Neck : Titian undertook to 
fnuihit; and having changed a great deal of 
his Maiter's De/2n, he drew there by the Life 

many 
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many Senators, und others of his Friends then 
living, uſing in that the Liberty of a Lombard 
Painter ; tor 1t was not probable thoſe Perſons 
there drawn, could be pretent at the paſſage 
of the Story there repreſented. T his piece was 
1o well liked, that the Senate for a Reward, 
beſtowed upon him an Office called La Senſe- 
714, of about three hundred Crowns a year : 
which Office they always uſed to beſtow up- 
on the beſt Painter of their City, upon condi- 
tion, that he ſhall make the Doge's Picture for 
the price of eight Crowns, to be payed by the 
Doge himſelf : Which Picture 1s to be placed 

afterwards in the Pallace of St. Mary. 
About the year 1514, A/phonſo, Duke of Fer- 
rara, lent for Titan to finiſh likewiſe a Room 
which had been begun, and pritty well ad- 
vanced by Gran Bellino : there remained two 
Pieces to be done ; whici 7 :it:an ſhowed all 
the Skill he conld in : the one was a kind of 
Baccanat, or Dance,of Men and Women drunk 
and ſinging, amongſt which 1s one naked Wo- 
man aſleep, of ſuch exquiſite Beauty, that ſhe 
Z L 2 ſeems 
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ſeems to be alive : and in this piece Titan 
wrote his Name : the other contains a great 
many Cupids and Boys in difterent Aptitudes, 
about an Altar that has the Statue of Venus 
upon It. 

Upon the Door of an Armory 7itian drew 
likewiſe the picture of our Saviour, to whom 
a 7ew is ſhowing the piece of Caſar's Coyn : 
which Head, and the pictures mentioned be- 
fore, are reputed by all Artiſts the beſt things 
that ever 7itiandid ; and he was accordingly, 
molt liberally rewarded by the Duke of Fer- 
rard. 

Being returned to Venice, he drew his. fa- 
mous piece of Saint Peter Martyr in the Chusch 
of S. Giovanni Epolo , there you may ſee the 
Saint ſomething bigger than the Life, fallen 
upon the Ground in a Wood, and attacked by 
a Souldier, who has ſo wounded him in the 
Head, that the horrour of Death is painted 
upon his Face ; while his Companion flying, 
ſhows as much ' Apprehenſion in, his ; in the 
Air are two Angels, invironed with ſudden. 

Glo- 
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Glory,which enlightens the Landskip ; which 
is moſt admirable : and indeed, this piece is 
the moſt Celebrated of any he ever did, 
as being the beſt underſtood of all his 
Works. 

In the Year 1530, Charles the Fifrh, Empe- 
rour of Germany, being come to Bologna, Titian 
by the means of Petro Aretino, his good Friends 
was ſent far to draw the Emperour ; of whom 
he made an Admirable picture, all in Ar- 
mour, and was rewarded with a preſent of 
a thouſand Crowns : and not long after, being 
returned to Venice, and having made there a 
moſt excellen piece of the Annuntzation ; for 
which Titian demanded five hundred Crowns ; 
they for whom 1t was made, refuſing to come 
up to his price, he, by the advice of Aretin, 
fent it as a Prefent to the Emperonr, who 
fent him two thoutand Crowns in Re- 
rurn. 

Not long after, the fame Emperour com- 
ing fxom Hungary, met Pope Clement the 
Seventh at Bologna, and there he again ſent for 

Tettan 
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7itian, wio again made his picture, and that 
of Cardinal Hyppolito of Medicis : both whach 
are preſerved among the Duke of Fhrence his 
Rarities. He drew likewile at the ſame time, 
Alphonſo Davalo's, Marquels Del Guaſto, and his 
Friend Pzetro Aretino : and here he was brought 


to the preſence of Frederick Gonzaga, Duke of 
Mantoua, whole picture, and his Brother the 


Cardinals he likewiſe made ; the Duke carried 
him to Mantoua ; where he made the Heads of 
the T welve Ca/ars ; under every one of which 
Giulio Romano made afterwards a Story. 

In the Year 1546, he was invited to Rome by 
Cardinal Farneſ- ; whoſe picture and the 
Pope's, with that of Duke Ofawio of Parma, he 
drew at length ;and they are admirable pieces. 
While he was at Rom?, being one day viſited 
by Micheel Angeh and Vaſjari, he ſhowed them 
a Danae, a moſt dilicate Naked Figure for Co- 
louring and Tenderneſs, but not perfedaly 
well Deſigned ; which made Michael Angelo ſay 
afterwards, that it 7itian had had his Begin- 
ning in the School of Rome, he would have 


proved the greateſt Painter of his Age ; having 
a 
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a great Genius, and much Spirit and Vivacity, 
but he wanted Correfneſs. He was highly re- 
warded by the Pope for his pains, and return- 
ed well ſatisfied to Y-nice ; but ſomething 
aſtoniſhed at the Works he had ſeen of the 
Roman and F hrentime Painters. 

He was now called upon once more to 
draw thc Emperour, who was grown Old ; 
and he did it admirably, inſomuch that the 
Emperour Knighted him, and afſigned him a 
Penſion of two hundred Crowns a Year upon 
the Chamber of Napl-s. He made ſome alte- 
ration in his Manner abont this time, it be- 
ing very different from what he did' when he 
was Young ; for his firſt pictures are done 
with moſtincredible dil;gence, ſo-as they will 
bear being looked npon near, and yet thow 
well at a diſtance too-; but the Works he did& 
about this time, are ſo full of Strokes and 
Spots, after a certain bold Manner, that they 
ſeem nothing near, but look very well at a 
diſtance. Which Manner of his ſeveral Pi;- 
ters endeavouring to imitate, have made very 
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gro{s, courſe pieces. This way, though it 
leems eaſle, is the moſt laborious of all ; but 
it 1s made to hide the pains of the Artiſt. 

To enumerate hereall his Works, were end- 
leis ; for there was hardly a perſon, of any 
Eminence in /taly, whoſe picture he did not 
do : he alſo made, many pieces for the King of 
Spain, Philip the Second : the chief of which is a 
Cena Domini with the twelve Apoſtles, being 
a great piece of ſeven yards long, and moſt ex- 
traordinary Beauty. 

He worked with Vigour and Spirit till he 
was about threeſcore and ſix years Old : but 
it is to be wiſhed that he had given over then; 
for what hedid afterwards was far ſhort of 
thoſe done before. He was of a moſt admirable 
Conſtitution, having never been ſick in all 
his Life time, and he never knew any Diſ- 
graces of Fortune, but was always healthy, 
pleaſant, and happy : .his Houſe was the re. 
ſort of all the Ingenious, and of the people of 
the beſt Quality, he himſelf being extreamly 
well Bred, and Courteous. His pictures were 
payed 
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payed at what Rates he pleaſed ; ſo that he 
lived Eaſie and Rich : he has adorned all [+a 
ly, and inany other parts of Europe. with his 
Works, which are 1nnumerable; and which 
was more ſingular, never had any Competi- 
tor in /V-nice, ether to give him Jealouiie or 
Diſturbance ; and thoſe few that pretended 
to it, he eaſily overcame, having all the No- 
bility and Wits on his fide ; to ſome of whom 
he taught his Art ; as particularly, to a'very 
fine Gentleman called Gian Maria Verde Zottt, 
- who had learned to do Landskips admirably 
under him ; and he has two of the beſt pieces 
of Titian's doing, to wit, an Apollo and a 
Danae. 

Though a great many did work under 7i- 
tian, yet there were but few that attained to 
any great Perfe&tion : he that beſt imitated 
his Manner, was one Parz:s Bondene, whom Ti- 
tian was moſt afraid ot; and turned him out of 
Doors when he was but eighteen years Old, 
ſeeing how likely he was to Supplant him : 
A aa He 
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He nevertheleſs continued in Venice, and imi- 
tated, not ot only Titian's, but Grorgione's way 
perfetly. The beſt piece of his doing, 
is a Story in the School of Saint Mary, at 
St. Gian y Poles : it is, when a Fiſherman 
preſents the Signoria of Venice with Saint 
Mary's Ring ; there are very fine Bnildings 
in ProſpeCtive, round about which fits the 
whole Senate, with the Doge ; and among the 
Senators, there are a great many of them done 
by the Life, of extraordinary Beauty : the 


Piece 1s in Freſco, and got Paris Bondone great 
Reputation. 


The 
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DONAT O: 


Florentine Sculptor. 


Onato, who was likewiſe called Dona- 
tello, and ſubſcribed himſelf fo in 
ſome of his Works, was Born at Fls- 

rence, In the Year 1303, and applying himſelf 

to the Art of Deſigning, proved, not only a 

moſt excellent Sculptor and Statuary, but like- 

wiſe was very intelligent in Perſpefive, Archi- 
telure, and all manner of Stucco-Work : His 

Works have ſo much Deſign, Truth, and 

Grace mm them, that they ſeem with reaſon, 

to be liker the beſt things of the Greeks and 

Aaa? Ro- 
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Romans, than of any others : Which without 
difficuly, gives himthe firſt Rank among the 
Sculptors ; he was the firſt that underſtood how 
to put Story in Uſe in Baſſo Reliews ; in 
which he ſhowed ſo much Eaſe and Maſtery, 
that he may be ſaid to have had the true un- - 
derſtanding of that part of Sculpture. So that 
not only in his Life time, but even in our 
Age, none have come near him in that 
kind. 

Donato was brought up from a Child in the 
Houſe. of Ruberto Martelli, and for the ſweet- 
neſs of his Temper, and the excellency of his 
Genius, was not only always beloved by him, 
but alſo, by all that Noble Family. 

He wrought many things while he was 
Young ; but that vvhich firſt made him 
knovvn, vvas the Annuntiation of the Angel 
to the Virgin Mary,all of Grey Stone ; vyhich 
is'upon the Altar in the Chappel of the Ca- 
valcanti in Sanfa Croce in Florence. This he a- 
dorned vvitha Border of Grottesk-Weork, adding - 
to it {1x boys, vvho hold Feftcons of Flovvers, 

and 
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and ſeem to hang together out of fear of fal- 
ling from 10 high a place; but particularly, 
he ſhovvedgreat Art in the Figure of theVir- 
gin, vvho ſomething frighted vvith the ſud- 
den apparition of the Angel, tarns herſelf to. 
vyards him vvith a fearful Modeſty, and in 
her-Countenance 1s all thac Humility and 
Gratitude vvhich ſo great a Favour muſt needs 
fill her vvith. The Drapery both of our La- 
dy and the Angel, is made in Maſterly Fold- 
ings ; in vvhich Donato vvas already aiming at 
the great Art of the Antients, vvhoſe Fold- 
ings are ſo Skilful, that though they are made 
to hide the Naked, yet they ſeem to diſcover 
It. 

In the ſame Church; near.the Story paint- 


ed by Taddeo Gaddi, he made a Crucifiz of Wood, 
in vvhich having taken an infinite deal of 


pains, and. being plealed vvith it as a rare 
thing, he ſhovved 1t to Phi/ippo Bruneleſchi, an 
Archite4, his Intimate Friend, defiring his 
Opinion of it -; Philippo, vvhole Expectation 
had been raiſed by the vvords of Dunato, th1'- - 

led 
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l:d a little at the ſight of it, finding it much 
below the Excellency Donato had given it ; 
which being obſerved by Donato, he begg'd of 
him, that he would, according to the Friend- 
ſhip that was between them, tell him truly 
his Opinion of it : to which Philip, who was 
very frank in his Nature, anſwered, that his 
Opinion was, that he had put upon the Croſs 
the Body of ſome Peaſant, and not one like 
our Saviours, who 'tis probable, was the moſt 
perfect, and fineſt ſhaped and proportioned of 
any that ever was Born. Donato ſeeing him- 
ſelf ſmartly touched inſtead of Commenda- 
tions, which he expe&ed,could not forbear re- 
plying, that it was not ſo eaſtie to make a Cru- 
cifix as to Judge of one ; and that if Philippo had 
tryed, he would then think his Chriſt a Chriſt, 
and not a Peaſant ; therefore, ſaid he, take a 
piece of Wood, Philip, and try. Philip, vvith- 
out replying, let the Diſcourſe fall ; and be- 
ing come home, betook himſelf ſecretly to 
vyork a Crucifiz, and 1n ſome Months finiſhed 

it, 
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it, having ſtrove to ſurpaſs Donato, that he 
might juſtifie the Judgment he had made of 
his. This done, cne Morning he-invited De- 
nato to Dine with him, who accepted the In- 
vitation ; and as they were going together, 
being come to the old Market-place, Philip 
bought ſome little things for Dinner,and giv- 
ing them to Donato, deſired him to go before, 
and he would follow as ſoon as had diſpatched 
a little Buſineſs, which would be preſently 
done : Donato did 10, and being come into the 
Houſe, the firſt thing he ſaw in a low Room, 
was a Crucifiz placed in a very good Light ; 
having conſidered it a while, he found it ſo 
well finiſhed, and perfect in all kinds, that be- 
ing ſeized with Aſtoniſhment, he opened his 
hand, and let fall the Apron where were the 
Eges and Fruit, continuing {till his Admira- 
tion. without minding them : upon which 
Philip coming in, faid ſmiling, What do you 
mean, Donato ! What ſhall we have for Din- 
ner to day, now you have let it all fall upon 

the 
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the Ground? I for my part, ſaid Donato, have 
had my ſhare already, but no more words ;I 
muſt own-that it is thy Gift to make a Chriſt, 
mine to make a Pealant. 

Donato 4:1ade likewile in Saint 7obn's Church 
in the ſame City, the Sepuiture of Pope John 
Coſcia, who was D2polſed trom the Popedom by 
the Council at Conſrance : Cofimo of Medicis, in 
whoſe Houſe this Pope lived and died, cauſed 
Donato to make this Tomb. He made the Fi- 
gure of the deai Pope in Bronze, and the Sta- 
tues of Hope and Charity in Marble ; and Miche- 
kzzo his Schollar made that of Faith. Over a- 
gainſt this Work in the ſame Church, is a 
Z1:r; Magdalen of Wood, .10 admirably well 
done, as being conſumed with her Pennance 
and Hardſhip, that ſhe appears nothing but 
Sin and Bone ; and 1s a Maſter-piece of Dona- 
tos, He worked as much with his Brain as 
v1th his Hands ; tor he made his Figures ſo to 
the Place and Light where they were to ſtand, 
that out of it they did not fecrm haif i Beau- 

tital 
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tiful ; whereas on the contrary, we ſee many 
other Artiſts, who make things very fine 
in their Working-Rooms, which being remo- 
ved from thence, appear worſe a great 
deal. 

He made for the COMPANY of 
WEAVERS the Statue of Saint Mark 
the Evangeliſt, and it was at firſt undertaken 
by him and Bruneleſchi together ; bur at laſt, 
by the conſent of Bruneleſchi, he finiſhed it a- 
lone ; this Figure was wrought with ſo much 
Judgment, that being upon the Ground, and 
not placed where it was to ſtand, it had like 
to have been refuſed by the Maſters of the 
Company, for want of Skill to underſtand its 
true Beauty : but Donato perſwaded them at 
laſt, to let him ſet it up, telling them, that he 
would take ſome more pains with it when it 
was up, anddid not doubt but to pleaſe them ; 
accordingly, he made a Scaffold, and covered 
the Figure for a Fortnight, as if he had been 
at work about it ; at the end of which time 

Bbb he 
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he opened it, and filled every body with ad- 
miration at the Excellency of 1t. 

He made likewiſe in the Front of Sana 
Maria del Fiore, four Figures of about five 
Palms high : two of which, made after the 
Life, are in the middle ; and one 1s Franceſco $9- 
derini, who was then a Young Man ; and the 
other, Giovanni di Barduccio Cherichiniz, Nick- 
named 1! Zuccone : and it being as fine a thing 
as any Donato ever made, he was likewiſe ſo 
much pleaſed with 1t, that when he had a 
mind to be believed in any thing he ſaid, he 
would, inſtead of affirming it.by an Oath, ſay 
only, By the Lowe I bear to my Zaccone : and 
while he was, working of it, being ofter: plea- 
{ed with his ſucceſs in that. Statue, he would 
ſtand and look upon it, and then ſay theſe 
words 1n /talian, Favella or ſu Favella,O ti venga 
il caca ſangue : Whuch 1s in Engliſh, Speat, a 
Plague take thee, ſpeak. 

For the, Lords of the City of Flrence, he 
made in Caſt-Mettal, the. Story of Judith cut- 
ting off Holofernes's FHlead ; and in the Looks of 


Ju 
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Zudith it was eaſe to ſee the greatneſs of her 
Mind, and the Aſſiſtance from above ; as like- 
wile in the Air of Holfernes, opprefled with 
Wine, Sleep, and Death, the ſpreading of a 
Faintneſs all over upon thedecay of his Spirits, 
which made his Members look weak and lan- 
guiſh'd : The Baſis likewiſe is a Baluſted of 
Granite-Stone, of a plain Order,but very grace. 
ful. Donato was 1o pleaſed with this piece, 
that he wrote his Name under it in theſe 
words, Donatell: Opus : Which he had not done 
yet to any other piece of his. 

He made many things for the Family of 
Medicis : Cofimo of Medicis, who was then the 
Head of that Famuly, employing him conti- 
nually. *Tis reported, that by the Recom- 
mendation of Cofrmo, he made a very fine head 
of Bronze for a Genoueſe-Merchant, and made it 
very thin, and poliſhed it, becauſe it was to 
be carried a good way : when 1t was finiſhed, 
Donatoand the Merchant not agreeing about 
the Price, the thing was referred to Co/mmo, 
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who the better to view the Head, placed it in 
his Court upon a Marble Baluftead that looked 
down into the Street ; and deſiring to make 
up the difference between them, he found the 
Genoueſe far from Reaſon on his fide ; and argu- 
ing, that what he offered already, would a- 
mount toabove half a Flrina day for the time 
that Donato had been about it;which he thought 
was enough for a man of his Sort. Donato at 
this was tranſported- with Anger, and turn- 
ing to the Merchant, told him, that in a mi- 
nute he could ſpoil the work of a whole year ; 
and thereupon ftruck the Head 1o, as it fell 
over into the Street, and broke in twenty 
pieces. The Merchant then repenting of his 
fooliſh Parcimony, offered him twice as much 
to make another : but Donato obſtinately refu- 
ſed it, telling him that Statues were not to be 
bought by the Days-work, nor by the Pound, 
as other Merchandize. And though Coſrmo 
himiclt joyn'd his Intreaties to the Mer- 


chant's, yet he could not prevail with him to 
make another ilead. 
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In the Family of the Martell: there are ma- 
ny Stories of Marble and Bronze of his doing ; 
but particularly, a Saint 7obn of Marble, of ,, , FP 
three Palms high, and perte&tly finiſhed by —_— Air - of 
him : 1t was reputed by them ſo rare a piece, 
that it was made a Fide: Commiſſum : ſo as it can 
never be Sold or Mortgaged by any of the Fa- 
mily : And this they did to perpetuate the 
Memory of the mutual Kindneſs that was be- 
tween Donato and that Family, under whoſe 
Roof he had been Bred, and learned his Profeſ- 
{ion. 

Much about this time, the City of Venice 
having heard of the Fame of Donato, ſent for 
him to make ſomething in the Honour of 
Guatema Lata, a Citizen of Padoua : and accor. 
dingly, he made the Horſeand the Figure up- 
on it which is in the place of Saint Antonio ; 
where he equally Succeeded 1n expreſling the 
Courage and Boldne!s of the R:der, with the 
Fierceneſs and Mettle oi the Horſe. And 
though the Figure be of Caſt-Mettal, and "_ 
yet mw Motion, Deſt, ron, Art, Proportion, e22' Dilt- 
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gence, he appears equal to any of the Anttent 
Artificers, and far ſurpaſling all thoſe of his 
Time, who were aſtoniſhed at the greatneſs 
of his Genms : the City of Padoua ulſcd all their 
Endeavours to make him their Citizen, and 
oblige him to ſettle amongit them ; which to 
obtain, they agreed with him to make the 
Story of the Lite of Saint Anthony, of Baſſo Re- 
liew, upon the Border of the great 
Altar : which he performed with ſuch 
variety of Compoſition, and ſuch an abun- 
dance of Figures and Perſpectives, that the 
Maſters of the ARI do this day admire 
them. 

While he was at Padoua, a Florentine Prieſt, 
who was Chaplain to a Nunnery, deſired him to 
make a Saint Sebaſtian of Wood for their 
Church ; and at the ſame time brought him 
an old, 111 favoured, miſhapen thing, deſiring 
him to makeit like that : which he endea- 
vouring to do, to humour them, could not 
help nevertheleſs, the ſhowing ſome Maſtery 
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in it, though 1t were as like the old one as poſ.. 
ſible. Many other Works he did at Padoua, 
where he was continually admired and ap- 
plauded ; which made him reſolve to return 
to Florence, ſaying, That if he ſhould ſtay any 
longer in a place where he heard nothing but 
high Commendations of himfelf, he ſhould 
forget all that he had ever learn't ; therefore 
he would go home, that he might hear him- 
ſelf blamed ſometimes ; that being the grea- 
teſt Spur. an Artiſt could have to Improve- 
ment. 

Being returned to Fhrence, he wrought an 
Infinity of excellent things in all kinds, both 
in Marble, Wood, Stone, and Bronze: the chief of 
which are in the Houſe of Medicis, and thoſe 
of other of the Nobility. It may traly be 
ſaid - of him, that he was the Father of Sculp- 
ture, being the firſt that brought the Works 
of the Antients in Repute, and fought them our . 
where they lay neglected, taking the pains to 
mend them and fet them in order, as-he did: 
with his own hand all. 
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Ina word, Donato was 10 excellent in all the 
parts of a great Sculptor, that he deſerves the 
higheſt Coramendations ; and the rather, be- 
cauſe in his time there were very few Antiqui- 
ties diſcovered. He was, as to his own DiC 
poſition, the moſt Obliging and Generous 
that could be, not valuing Money in the 
leaſt ; for he uſed to put that which he re- 
ceived into a little Basket, which hung fix'd 
to the Ceiling by a Pully ; and there any of his 
Friends and Schollars uſed to take what they 
wanted, without 1o much as acquainting him 
with it : therefore when he grew Old, and 
not able to work, he was fain to accept of the 
Generoſlity of Coſjmo of Medicis, and other 
Friends. *T1s taid, that Coſmo dying, recom- 
mended him to his Son Pero ; who being very 
careful to execute his Father's W711, beſtowed 
a little Countrey Farm upon him, which he 
might very well live out of : and Donato was 
overjoyed at it, thinking that now he was 
provided ior, and needed not to fear Starving : 

but 
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Starving ; but for all that, he did not keep 
it above a Year before he gave it back again to 
Piero by a publick Contract, 1aying, he would 
not looſe his Quiet ; which he muſt do if he 
kept it; for every two or three days, the Far- 
mer was at him for ſome Dammage or Repa- 
rations ; ſometimes the Wind had untiled the 
Houſe, ſometimes his Cattle was pounded or 
died : To all which Donato not being uſed, re- 
{olved to be rid of him and the Land together. 
Piero of Medicis laughed heartily at his Com- 
plaints, and taking the Land again, afligned 
him a Rent-Char ge of the ſame value upon his 
Bank at Fhrence ; which was paid him every 
Week to his great Content ; and ſo he made 
an end quietly of his Old-Age, in the eighty 
third year of his Life, and in the Year 
1466. 

He was Buried in San Lorenzo, next to the 
Body of Coſemo d: Medicis, being very honou- 
rably knterred,and Accompanied to his Grave 
by all the Arzifts, and the belt part of the Peo- 
ple of the City. 
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' One thing I muſt not forget to tell of him 
in his laſt Sickneſs ; which was, that ſome of 
his Relations came about him, to perſwade 
him to leave them a little Countrey Houſe 
and Land, of a very ſmall Value, which he 
had near Prato, telling him, he ought in that 
to gratifie them, as being next a Kin to him * 
Donato hearing them out, told them, that he 
was ſorry he could not oblige them in their 
Requeſt, being reſolved to-beſtow 1t upon the 
poor Countrey-Man who had always looked 
to it, and endured pains. enough about it : 
Thinking that a more reaſonable Diſpoſition, 


than to give it them for a Viſit which they 
now made him when he was a dying, to no 
other end than to get what they could out of 
him. 


As for all the things belonging to his-Art, 
he diſtributed them among his Schollars ; the 
famouleſt of which were, Bertoldo, a Florentine 
Sculptor, 11 Roſellino Defideio, and Vellano di Pa- 
doua. And indeed, ſince his Death, who-ever 
has aimed at excelling in ReHiew, muſt have 

ſtudied 
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ſtudied his Works ; the number.of which is 
ſo great,that no Artiſt ever wrought ſo much 
as he did ; which was a great happineſs for 
Sculpture ;, the great variety of his underta- 
kings being ſo many Leſſons of all kinds 
in that Profeſſion ; in which he ſhowed both 
Invention, Deſign, Practice, Judgment , 
Strength, Sweetneſs ; and in a word, all the 
parts of a Divine and Wonderful Artjſt. 
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